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flMOH PMfl: riUCATEJlb HA EAPPMKAflAX 


24 HHBapfl 1918 ro 4 a.TaapM^ecKHM 4 Bopeij b neTporpa 4 e. Ill Bcepoc- 
chhckhm ci>e34 CoBeroB. ToAbKO hto BbicTynHA c 40 KAa 40 M ripe4ce4aTeAb 
CoBHapnoMa B. H.Achhh. Oh HanoMHHA 4eAeraraM, hto CoBeTcnaH BAacrb 
cymecTByeT 2 Mecnqa 15 4Hefi, to ecTb Ha n«Tb 4Hefi 40 Abuie riapH>KCKOM 
KoMMyHbi. C4eAaHbi nepBbie warn, ocymecTBAeHbi nepBbie Mepon phhthb. 

...ripe4Ce4aTeAbCTByiOmHH o6T>HBAfleT, HTO CAOBO HMeCT aMCpHKaHCKHH 
TOBapHiu /1 >koh Pm 4, KOTopbiH npHcyTCTByeT Ha ci.e34e BMecTe c 

4py3bHMH - COiJHaAMCTOM BopHCOM PeHHLUTeHHOM H npOrpeCCHBHbIM >Kyp- 

H3AHCTOM AAb6epTOM PhCOM BhAKHMCOM. 

M bot /1>koh Ph 4 Ha TpnfivHe. Oh B 3 BOAHOBaH, Ha nH 4 *aKf aAeeT 
KpaCHblH 6 aHT. yAOBHB MOMeHT, KOr 4 a B TaAe CTHXaeT OBablHH, OH 
npoH3HOCHT cbok) nepBvio <j>pa3y no-pyccKH, c ani^eHTOM: “ToBapHiHH, h 
npnweA C 104 a 4 aTb KAHTBy BCAHKOM pyCCKOH pCBOAIOLIHM...» H nOCAe HOBOrO 
B3pblBa anA 04 HCMCHT 0 B nepeX 04 HT Ha aHTAHHCKHH H.iblK. Oh rOBOpHT o 
cnacTbe ot co3h3hhb Toro, hto b Pocchh pyxHyA 6ypa<ya3HbiH MHponopB 40 K 
h npoAeTapnaT b3ha BAacTb b cboh pyKH. riocAe 4 HHe CAOBa ero peHH bhobb 
3BynaT no-pyccKH: «CeftHac h OTnpaBAHiocb b crpaHy 3aKopeHeAoil pean- 
Uhh, b cTpaHy KanMTaAa. H h oGeiqaio BaM, hto paccKaa<y aMepwKaHCKOMy 
npoAeTapwaTy 060 sceM, hto npowcxo 4 HT b pcboakduhohhoh Pocchh». 

...H Ph 4 HcnoAHHA cbok) KAHTBy. Oh 3 anenaTAeA yBH 4 eHHoe h nepe- 
)KHTOe B CBOHX CTaTbBX, OHepKaX H 3H3MCHHTOH KHHTC «/\eCHTh 4HCii, 
KOTopbie noTpncAH MHp». B npe 4 HCAOBHH k nett B. M. Achhh nwcaA: «9Ty 
KHHry a >KeAaA 6 bi BH 4 eTb pacnpocTpaHeHHoft b mhaahoh3x 3K3eMnABpoB h 
nepeBe 4 eHHofi Ha Bee h3mkh. Tan xaK OHa 4 aeT npaB 4 HBoe h HeoGbiKHOBeH- 
HO JKHBO HanHcaHHOe H3AO>KCHHe CoGbITHH, CTOAb B3)KHbIX 4 AB nOHHMaHHB 
toto, hto Tanoe npoAeTapcKan peBOAioqHB, hto Taxoe 4 HKTaTypa npo- 
AeTapHaTa».' 

B. H/AeHHH Co6p. com., t. 40, crp. 48. 
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rio>KeAaHHe AeHHHa cGbiAocb. Cpa3y >Ke nocAe Bbixo4a khhi a PH4a 
HanaAa cBoe TpnyMtJ>aAbHOC mecTBMe no vinpy Ee mmt 3 ah paGonne napn>Ka 
M CHL(HAHHCKHe Kpet'TbHHe, 4aTCKMe pblGaKM H TKaiM .\« 43 H, GepAHHCKHe 
CTy4eHTbi n pn kihh Tokho. KHHra, paccKa 3 aBinan o npo6ya<4eHHH pe- 

BOAlOUHOHHblX M8CC PoCCHH, C 3 M 3 Gy 4 HAa MbICAb MMAAMOHOB CBOHX 
MHTaTeAeii... 

Ee aBTop 6bi\ nneaTeAeM hoboio thiib. B HeM, cbme GypHoro pe- 
BOAIOUHOHHOrO XX BeKa, OpraHHMHO CAHAHCb MbICAb H 4eMCTBMe. 

..HaMHuan c 4peBHeHiiiMx apeMeH, c roMepoBCKofi « 04 HcceH», jkmbct 
B MHpOBOH AHTepaType 04Ha H3 CaMbIX yCTOHBHBblX, H 3 AK) 6 AeHHbIX 
TeM—reMa nyTemecTBHa. TepoM cTpeMHTCn no 3 HaTb mm p, OTKpbiTb ero 
TaiiHbi. Ero Manu r HeH3Be4aHHoe: 4a\eKMe cTpaiibi h Hapo4bi. Pa 34 eAeHHbie 
OrpOMHbIMH np<)< TpaHCTBaMH, OHM KaacyTCH M 30 AMpOBaHHbIMM 4pVI OT 
4pyra, >KMByT cBoeii aiH 3 Hbio. 

XX Ben He TOAbKO conpaTHA \K>f>bie paccTOHHMH. ConMa\bHbie Gypn b 
pa3Hbix KOHuax Hameii ri\aHeTbi 43 am nucaTeAHM HOBoe bh4chhc m m pa, 
oiuynieHHc e 4 MHoro h Heo 40 AMMoro peBOAiouMOHHoro npoqecca. HoBhie 
MaccoBbie cpe4CTBa iiHifiopMaunn c 6 \h 3 mam Hapo4bi. B \HTepaType cTa\a 
OTX<)4MTb Ha BTopoii n\an, TycKHeTb HeKor4a rpa4HHH()Hna>i ijwrypa 
nyTeinecTBeHHHKa, (jwrvpa, o6bmHo coaepnaTeAbHan. AHinb BnHTbiBaiomafl, 
<f>HKCHpyioinan yBM 4 eHHoe. Ha cneHy Bbixo 4 HT hobmm repofl, 3HaMHTe\bHO 
6oAee JKTHBHblM, BMeiUHBaK)IHHMCB B X04 CoGblTHM. Hepe4KO 3TO—aiyp- 
HaAMCT, r\a.iaMM KOToporo noKa3aHa >KH3HeHHan naHopaMa. 

Bee GoAbiuMM yqeAbHbifi Bee npMoGpeTaiOT TdKMe -Kan phi KaK osepK m 
penopia/K, npoHcxo4HT MHorooGpa 3 Hbie npoqeccbi cGAMJKeHMH xy40- 
>KeCTBeHHOM np<) 3 bl C IKypHaAHCTMKOM, B ee CTHAb flpOHHK3103 40 KVMeH- 
TaAbHO-nyGAHqMCTHHeeKMe 3\eMem hi. rioHBAneTcn hobum tmii «ra3eTHoro 
nMcaTeAH>., no BbipaaieHMio MnxanAa KoAbqoBa. AnTepaTypa Bee aKTMBHee 
OTibiBaerea Ha noAHTMKy, 3AoGy 4 hb. BoapacTacT rpa/KAaiiCKaa, 06- 
meCTBeHHaa aKTHHHOCTb Xy 40 >KHHKOB CAOBa. 

McTopHH peBOAioqMOHHOH am i epa i v|>bi Hamero CTO_\ei mb 4aer MHoro«me- 
AeHHbie npMMepbi Toro, nax b ryiqe eofibiTMM npoHcxo4HT (JiopMMpoBaHHe 
nncaTeAH HOBoro mna, nHcaTe\H-6opqa. B ropHMAe Tpa>K4aHCKOH bohhu 
ripHofipeTaiOT HeoqeHMMbiH >KH 3 HeHHhiH onbiT OypMaHOB, (DaqeeB, rafi4ap. 
PeBOAlOqHOHHaB PoCCHH CTaHOBMTCH U1KOAOH nOAMTMieCKOH 3 peAOCTH 4AH 
flpocAaBa TauieKa, TBopqa GeccMepTHoro LUiieMKa. Ha Me>K4yHapo4Hbix 
KOHrpeceax 3 BynHT CTpaeTHbiii roAoe BapGioea. KoAecna no MMpy «hcmc- 
TOBbiH penopTep- 9 foh SpBHH Kmiii. II04 Ma4pH40M Ha nepe40B0H amhmm 
orHB b KanecTBe BoeHHbix wypHaAHeTOB Haxo 4 BTcn MnxanA KoAbqoB m 
SpHetT XeMMHryaii, a b paqax MHTep6pMra40BqeB bokmot Pa\b(|> <Dokc, 
/Iwoh Kopni}>op4, AK)4BMr PeHH, reHepaA AyxaM—MaT 3 3 a\Ka. He 
noMepKHeT MaccoBbin no 4 BMr eoBeTCKHx nncaTe\eH b roqbi OreHecTBeHHOM 
BOMHbl. 

/ 1 >koh Pm 4 , 3 tot, noHCTHHe, nHcaTeAb Ha GappnKa4ax, BonAoniaeT 
Aymiine TpaqniiMM pcboaiohmohhow AHTepaTvpbi. Ha ero 40AK) Bbma\o 
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cnacTbe H 4 th MarHcrpaAbHUMH 4oporawH snoxn, ayBCTBOBaTb nyAbc 
HCTOpHH. H nOTOMy, HaeepHO, 30pKHH, OCTpblH Ha 6 AK) 4 aTeAh npOHCXO- 
4 HBiuero, oh 6 wa nHcaTeAeM, cmcao BTopraBiuHMca b jKM3Hb. B eroAyamHx 
npoH3Be4eHHBX, «BoccraBuieH MeKcnice» h «,J(ecaTH 4 hhx, Koropbie 

nOTpaCAH MHp», AHpHHetKHH repOH-nOBeCTBOBaTeAb,-3TO HeAOBeK, 

HaxoyiHiiiHHCfl b ryipe coGuthh, pem htca hxo OT 4 aioipHH cboh cHMnaTHH 

peBOARHlHOHHblM MaCCaM. 

Kohchho, TBopnecTBO Pn 4 a aBTO^Horpa^HMHo. B to ate BpeMa oho 
COPHaAhHO H nOAHTHMeCKM HacbHItCHO. Oh IlHHjeT «0 BpCMeHM H o ce 6 e». 
riosTOMy b ero KHHrax, penopTaatax, nyGAHpMCTHKe oipyTHMO 4 bixaHne 
McTOpHH C 6 oAbUIOH fiyKBbl. 

BHeuiHe *Hm /JjKOHa PH^a b nopy ero iohocth mbao neM oTAHHaAacb ot 
ofiblHHOrO nyTH, KOTOpbiM U1AH ero CBepCTHHKH, aMepHKaHLtbl H3 co- 
rToaTeAbHbix ceMett. MeAOBeK, noxopoHeHHMH b MocKBe Ha KpacHOH 
nAOinaAH b OKTa6pe 1920 ro 4 a, po 4 HAca b 1887 ro 4 y b riopTAeH 4 e Ha 
fiepery Twxoro oneana b 04 HOM m3 AyninHX 40 MOB ropo 4 a. Ero oTep, 
6n3HecMeH, (jbiA Ha3HaaeH cy4e6Hbiw HcnoAHtcreAeM. Ha stom nocTy oh 
3acAyjKHA yBaateHne CBoeft aecTHOCTbio h npaMOTOH. /fatOH Ph 4 yaHAca b 
npHBHAerHpoBaHHofi no 4 roTOBHTeAbHOH uiKOAe b MopncrayHe, 3aTeM 
HeTbipe ropa npoaeA b TapBap4e, yHHBepcHTeTe 4Aa apHCTOKpaTHaecKOH 
M 0 A 04 e>KH. 

Oh BcrvnaA b a<H3Hb c bcho BbipaateHHOH peAbio—no3HaBaTb Miip h 
nHcaTb 06 >BH 4 eHHOM h nepeatHTOM. riocAe KpaTKOBpeMeHHoro 4 e 6 ioTa b 
JKvpHaAe «AMepHK 3 H M 3 re 3 HH» (American Magazine), Ky 4 a ero HanpaBHA 
H 3 BecTHbiH nHcaTeAb AHHKOAbH CTe<}><|>eHC (Lincoln Steffens, 1866-1936), b 
Te ro 4 bi HacTaBHHK h 4 yxoBHbiH OTep lOHoro nosTa, nepe 4 PH 40 M 
rOCTenpHHMHO paCKpbl AHCb 4 BepH Be 4 yipHX HblO-iiopKCKHX pe 4 aKpHH. Ero 
cthxh h oaepKH, OTMeaeHHbie cBeatecTbio Bar\a 4 a h iohouicckhm tcm- 
nepaMeHTOM, ofipaTHAH Ha ce 6 a bhmM aHHe. Ho Ph 4 He ctba 6 bi PH 40 M, ecAH 
6 bi He 4 aA y 6 epeabce 6 a ot ycAy >kahb kix cofiAaaHOB h toh 30aotoh kactkh, b 
KOTopyio He pa3 m.ihh\h ero 4 eAbpbi raaeTHo-acypHaAbHoro Mttpa. Oh 
nouieA HHbiM nyTeM... 

TaAaHTAHBhJH AHTepaTOp, PH4 o6A34aA CMCSblM BOo6pa>KeHHeM, HyB- 
ctbom CAOBa, yMeA nncaTb «3anoeM», Mor npocnatHBaTb hohh 3a nHPiyipefi 
MatUHHKOH. MeAOBeK atp3He AloGuBblH, OH MeHTBA o CAaBe, o aio 6 bh. 
AHHHOCTb TBopaecKaa, oh HfHjMeHHo Haxo4HAca b noHCKe. Ho rAaBHOH 
BHyTpeHHeii rioTpefiHOcrhio Hary pu J\. Pn4a 6biAa noTpe6HOCTb b npaB4e. 
Oh He xoTeA npHHHMaTb Ha Bepy rocno4CTByioutHe 4orMbi, OTBAeneHHbie 
TeOpHH Bbl3blBaAH y Hero HenpHH3Hb. C 3<a4HOCTblO B6HpaA OH ?KH3HeHHblH 
OnbIT, OCMbICAaa ero C peiUWTeAbHOM CaMOKpHTHHHOCTblO. FIopa3HTeAbHO, 
hto b HeM, Ka3aAocb 6bi, GaAOBHe cypbGbi, c iohmx act npoaBHAocb ayBCTBo 
cocTpa4aHHa k atepTBaM o6tpecTBeHHofi HecnpaBe4AHBOCTH, HeTeprmMOCTb 
KO BCeM fopMaM COPHaAbHOrO 3Aa M OljlHPHaAbHOH AJKH. 

K>HOCTb Pwpa, ero nepBbie marn b AHTepaType npwxopaTca Ha ro 4 bi, 
npe 4 iuecTBOBaBuiHe nepBOH mhpoboh BoitHe. /(ab C111A sto BpeMa Gmao 







OTMeqeHO HHTeHCHBHbIM pa3BHTHeM COUHaAHCTHHeCKOrO H aHTHTpetTOB- 
CKOrO UIHpOKHM o6mecTBeHHbiM n 04 T>eM 0 M. B 1912 ro4y 

KaH4H43T B npe3H4eHTH OT COqHaAHCTHHeCKOH napTHH K) 4 >KHH Je 6 t 
co 6 npaeT 6 oAee mhmmohs toaocob. Pa 4 HKaAbHbie HacTpoeHHa rAy 6 oKO 
npoHHKaioT b cpe 4 y xy 4 oacecTBeHHOH HHTeAAHreHUHH. B HanaAe 1910-x 
ro 40 B BMecre c PH 40 M BCTynaer b AHTepaTypy LteAart nAert 4 a xv 40 >khhkob 
CAOBa: poMaHHCTu CHHKAep Abionc (Sinclair Lewis) h IHepBy 4 AH 4 epcoH 
(Sherwood Anderson), 4 paMaTypr 1C)4>khh O’Hha (Eugene O’Neill), 
KpHTHKH P 3 H 40 Ab< 5 > EopH (Randolph Bourne) h BaH Bhk EpyKC (Van Wyck 
Brooks). Bee ohh aasBAfnox o cbohx cHMnaTHax k couHaAH 3 My. B 1911ro4y 
HanHHaeT hhixo 4 HTb >Ky prraA «M3cchc» (Masses), cxaRiunH npHTnraTeAbHbiM 
qeHTpoM 4ah pa 4 HKaAbHO, aHTw6yp>Kya3HO HacTpoeHHbix nHcaTeAeii h 
xy 4 o>KHHKOB. C 1913 ro 4 a Pn 4 — 04 HH H3 ero aBTOpoB. LIepe 4 nepBOH 
MHpoBori bohhoh 6 ypHbift B3AeT nepe>KHBaeT aMepHKaHCKarr no93Hn: 04 HH 
3 a 4pyrHM nosBAfliOTcs nepBbie no3THHecKne c6opHHKH KapAa C3H46epra 
(Carl Sandburg), PoGepTa OpocTa (Robert Frost), T. C. 3AnoTa (T. S. Eliot), 
BaneAa Ahh43h (Vachel Lindsay), 94rapa Ah MacTepca (Edgar Lee 
Masters). 9to BpeMtt 4aate Ha3biBaiOT «I"lo9TH4ecKHM PeHeccaHCOM». 

O4HHM H3 LteHTpOB Xy40JKeCTBeHHOH WH3HH B HanaAe 1910 -X T040B 6bIA 
TpHHBHM-BHAAe4>K, KBapTaA apTHCTOB, AHTepaTOpOB, JKHBOnHCqeB, HblO- 
flopKCKOH GoreMbi. Ero ofiHTaxeAH jkhah b aTMOccjjepe cnopoB h ojKH^aHHs 
CMaCTAHBbIX nepeMeH B MHpe. C EpHHBHM-BHAAe^eM 6hIA CBH33H h 
moao4oh Ph 4, TaM <J)opMHpoBaAcn ero iioxa eiqe TyMaHHbifi pa4HKaAH3M. B 

rpHHBH4-BHAAe49te, B HtapKHX 4 HCKyCCHHX O (J)peH4H3Me H MHTyHTHBH3Me 
EeprcoHa, ateHCKOM paBHonpaBHH h M 04 HMX Teopnrtx b HcnyccTBe, 
npHoGtqaAcrt Ph 4 k aKTyasbHbiM o 6 tqecTBeHHbiM npoGAeMaM, ncnaA HCTHHy, 
HamynbiBaA cboio 4 opory. /^ah PH 4 a, b otahmhc ot HeKOTopwx ero 
CBepCTHHKOB H KOAAer, pa4HKaAH3M He 6 bIA CK 0 pOnpeXO 4 mitHM yBAe- 
seHHeM MOA 040 CTH. Oh uieA «bacbo». B 1913 ro 4 y Ph 4 no3H3KOMHAcrt c 
EhAAOM XeitBy 40 M, 3HaMeHHTblM pa 6 oHHM AH 4 epOM. B 9TO BpeMB Ph 4 , no 
CAOBaM KpHTHKa BaH Bhk Epynca, 9HeprHMHO paTOBaA 3a o 6 "be 4 HHeHHe 
pa 4 HKaAbHO, KpHTHHeCKH H3CTpoeHHbIX ?Ky pH3AHCTOB C «npHX 04 HtqHMH Ha 
CMeHy 6 oAee peiUHTeAbHblMH CTOpOHHHKaMH COltHaAH3Ma». 

Ho, KOHeMHO ate. He TOAbKO n 04 BAHHHHeM 4 HCKyCCHH H npOMHTaHHbIX 
KHHT <|)OpMHpOBaACH MOAO 4 OH Ph 4 . ErO BACKA3 peaAbHat! *H3Hb, npaKTH- 
MeCKHH OnbIT, o 6 iqeHHe C CaMbIMH pa3HbIMH AK) 4 bMH. KaK-TO OH CKa3aA 
AHHKOAbHy CTe<jx|)eHcy: 40 A*eH yBH 4 eTb Bee caM, cbohmh rAa33MH». 9Ta 

<j>pa3a, caobho 6 bi CAyMaitHO o 6 poHeHHatt, craAa ero nncaTeAbCKHM Kj>e 40 . 
3a OKHaMH ero xoaocthukoh KBapTHpbi CBepnaA h uryMeA Hbio-HopK, 

OrpOMHblit, y 4 HBHTeAbHblH, MaHJUUHH T 0 p 04 , KOTOpblH 33XB3THA ero 
BOo 6 paateHHe. Oh aio6ha 6 po 4 HTb no HeMy, Br.\H 4 biBaTbca b Anqa 
npOXOJKHX, CMeiUHBaTbCH C inyMHOH TOAnofi. El034Hee OH BCnOMHH3LA, 4TO 
HMeHHO b HbK>-HopKe «BnepBbie Hanncax o tom, hto BH 4 eA, HCnwTaB 
GyHHyio pa 40 CTb TBopnecTBa*. 

A- PH4 6bIA 30pKHM Ha6A104aTeAeM, OH BH4eA He TOAbKO rpOMa4b! 
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He6ocKpe6oB, f>AecK peKAaMhi, ofhh Epo4BeH. Ha homhwx yAHqax BCTpenaA 
oh hhujhx, 6po4Hr, na4uiHX *hii|hii Tex, kto OKa 3 a\HCb 3 a 6opTOM 
«6AaronpHcroHHoro» oGmecTBa. Ho hmchho 3th akjah ctoah repoflMH ero 
nepBbix HOBeA a h onepKOB. 

PaccKa3bi, KOTopbiMH Ph 4 4e6ioTHpoBaA — « KannTa.\Hcr« (The Capitalist), 
«Ky4a BAeneT cep4Me» (Where the Heart Is), «F.me 04 HH CAyMaii He6Aaro4ap- 
hocth» (Another Case op Ingratitude) h 4p.— nocBHineHbi Hbio-MopKy, ropo4y 
Tpymofi, HOHAejKeK, «AK>4eH 4Ha». 3th paccKasbi 6ah3kh no <|>opMe k 
onepKy, ohh BbipacTaioT H 3 HacTHoro <J>aKTa, 3 nH 304 a, caobho 6bi BbipaaH- 
hoto H3 noTona ropo4CKHX 6y4Heii. B sthx HOBeAAax, 04H0THnHbix no 
CTpyKType, nocrpoeHHbix nan 6eAAeTpHCTHHecKH o6paMAeHHoe HHTepBbio 
PH4a CO CBOHMH TepOHMH, HyBCTBylOTCH >KypH 3 AHCTCKHe npneMbl. 

Ph 4 CTpeMHTCH He TOAbKO Ha6AK)4aTb CBOHX TepOeB CO CTOpOHbl, a 
BCTynaeT c hhmh b jkhboh koht3kt. CKynan, AaKOHHHHaa 4eTaAb, hh 4 h- 
BH4yaAM3HpoB3HHafl penb repon, noAHOe OTcyTCTBHe KOMMeHTHpyiomero 
1 oAoca aBTopa,— Bee 3to npH4aeT ero hobcaabm xapaKTep BecbMa tomhoto, 
o6T>eKTHBHOrO CHMMK3 4eHCTBHTeAbHOCTH. Ph 4 yMeeT BbI4eAHTb H3 nOTOKa 
(J)3KTOB TAaBHbie, THnHHeCKHe. BHeiUHe >KeCTK3H, X 0 A 04 H 0 BaTa« npo3a 
PH4a ya<e HeceT b ce6e 3apB4 counaAbHoro KpHTHMH3Ma. Ero HOBeAAbi 
oGHaaKaioT H3H3HKy aMepHKaHCKoro «6AaronoAyHHH», ohh bbo 4 «t imaTCAfl 
B MHp H3roeB H >KepTB o6mecTBa. O p33BHTHH ero KpHTHHeCKHX B033peHHH 
Ha 6ypatya3Hoe oSmecTBO CBH4eTeAbcTBy jot Tanne 3peAbie hobcaam, khk 
•*M,iK-aMC|niKaHeu» ( Mac-American), «4oib peBOAiOLjHH® (Daughter of the 
Revolution), a TaioKe p»A OHepKOB, HanucaHHbix b ro4bi MHpoBOH bohhm h 
npoHH3aHHbix aHTHMHAHTapHCTCKHM 4yxoM: «TAaBa po4a» (The Head of the 
Family), «TaK npn hbto » (The Thing to Do) h 4 p. 

04HaKO rAaBHy 10 TeMy CBoero TBopqecrBa /1 >koh Ph 4 HainynbrnaeT b 
OH epne «BoiiHa b naTepcoHe® ( War in Paterson, 1913), HanenaTaHHOM b 

«M3CCHC» H HOCBBIUCHHOM CTaHKC TeKCTHAbUlHKOB, KOTOpyK) OH BOOHHK) 
Ha 6 AK) 4 aA. Ph 4 BnepBbie npno 6 maeTCB k KAaccoBoii 6 opb 6 e npoAeTapneB, 
h b 3Tom OHepne OT 4 aeT hm cboh CHMnaTHH. B ero TBopnecTBO BX 04 HT 
hobuh repoii. H sto onpe 4 eA«eT Te KanecTBeHHO hobuc oco 6 chhocth h 
M epTbi, KOTopbie Bbi 4 eAHioT «BoHHy b naTepcoHe® Ha <j>OHe paHHHX 
npOH3Be4eHHH PH 4 a. BMeCTO Ht'CKOAbKO o 6 beKTHBH("TCKOH MaHepbl nOBeCT- 

BOB3HHH- BbipaateHHe OTKpblTOTO aBTOpCKOTO COMyBCTBHB CBOHM repOHM, 

a rAaBHoe,— xopouio nepe4aHHaa aTMOc<}>epa 6opb6bi, 4paMaTHMecKoro 
HaKaAa, KOTopan Aynuie Bcero OTBenaAa «B3pbiBM3TOMy» TeMnepaMeHTy 
Pn 4 a. Ha CMeHy HHTepBbioepy npHX 04 HT repofi-noBecTBOBaTeAb, ynacTHHK 
C06blTHH. 

Kohcmho, , 4 >koh Ph 4 He po4HAC« peBOAiOMHOHepoM, He cpaay CTaA 
xy40>KHHK0M peBOAioiyHH. naTepcoH eiye He 03 H 3 H 3 A, mto oh peuiHTeAbHo 
BCTaA Ha CTopoHy pafionero KAacca. Ho Ph4 c »a4HOCTbio anHTbiBaA 
ypoKH HCTopHH. Hmchho nocAe naTepcoHa c oco6oh oneBH4HOCTbio 
HaMeTHACH nporiecc npeBpameHHH PH4a, poMaHTHKa h pa4HKaAa, CHanaAa b 
fivHrapji, noTOM b co 3 HaTeAbHoro peBOAiouiHOHepa. 
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BawHOH Bexofl Ha 3 tom nyTH craxa MencHKa. 34ecb b peayAbTaTe 
Gyp>Kya3HO-4eMOKpaTH«iecKOH peBOAwqHH 6biAa CBeprHyra KAepHKaAbno- 
noMeuiHHbJi ^HKTaTypa npe3H4eHTa Juac a, pa3BepHyAocb umpoKoe Hapo4- 
Hoe 4BHweHHe 3a HCKopeHeHHe <J>eo4a\bHbix nepe>KHTKOB h HHoeTpaHHoro 
3aCHAbB. flpOCTHOe COnpOTHBAeHHe peaKUHOHHbIX CHA npHBeAO K 
rpa>K4aHCKOH bohhc. 

MeTbipe Meoma b KanetTBe KoppecnoH4eHTa npoBeA Ph4 b MeKCHKe, 
Haxo4«cb b apMMH noBcraHueB, Henocpe4CTBeHHO omyman 4bixaHHe 
BOHHbl. Oh yBH4eA He TOAbKO lilHpOKHH p33M3X KpeCTbBHCKOH peBOAlOUHH, 
ho h noHHA BceM cep4qeM ee rAy(k>KHH coqHaAbHbifi cmwca. Ero CHMnaTHH 
6biAH 6e3oroBopo<iHO OT4aHbi Hapo4HOMy Bowany IlaHHo BHAbe h npocTbiM 
KpecTbBHaM, neoHaM, cpawaaniHMCfl 3a 3eMAio h CBo6o4y, a He TeM 
yMepeHHbIM KpyraM HaqHOHaAbHOH 6yp>Kya3HH, KOTOpbie B03rA3BAHA 
KappaHca. Pcboaioiihb c ee repoHKoft h poMaHTHKofi 3axB3THAa Pn4a. Ecah 
RTO-HH 6y4b H fiblA pO>K4eH, MTo6bl HanHCaTb O MeKCHKe, OXBaieHHOH 
nAaMCHPM Hap04H0r0 BOCCT3HHB, TO HM 6blA 4 *OH Ph4. Oh, n03HaBaBUIHH 
CMbICA npOHCX04HBUierO «H3Hyrp«», npHHLIHnHaAbHO OTAHHaACH OT CBOHX 
KOAAer, 6yp>Kya3HblX >KypHaAHCTOB, CKOAb3HBUIHX no nOBepXHOCTH H 
npnexaBuiHX b MeKCHKy b noHCKax 6pocKoro, 3K30TH3ecKH-ceHcaqHOHHoro 
MaTepMaxa. 

PenopTaa<H PH4a, npHCxaHHbie b peqaKUHio xxypHaAa «MeTponoAHTeH* h 
cofipaHHbie 3aTeM b KHnre «BoccTaBLuan MeKCHKa* (Insurgent Mexico, 1914), 
HpKOH, MHOTOqBeTHOH, CAOBHO 6bl HanOeHHOH KWKHblM COAHqeM, He 
noTycKHe\H ot BpeMeHH h bouiah b HCTopHio awepHKancKOH AHTepaTypbi. 

HoBoe co4epa<aHMe 4hktob*ao PH4y HOByio <J>opMy, HOBy» MaHepy. B 
• BocrraBiiieH MeKCHKe* npo3a PH4a, npe>K 4 e axecTKan, CKyna«, Heo>KM4aH- 
ho 3acBeTHAacb qeAofi pa 4 yrofi poMaHTHHecKHx KpacoK. CHHeaa He6a, 
6eAH3Ha TAHHoGHTHbiX XHJKHH, paCKaAeHHaH >KeATH3H3 nyCTbIHH, neCTpbie 
040 K 4 W neoHOB, io>KHa«, uje 4 paa KpacoTa MeKCHKaHCKoro neH3aa<a,— 3th 
o6pa3bi KaK AeHTMOTHB npoxo 4 «T nepe3 KHHry, npH.iaBaH efi oco6biii 

HBeTOBOH <j>OH. 

He b MCHbiueH Mepe nopajH ah mht3t e\H cBoefi no4AHHHOCTbio 
6aTaAbHbie cqeHbi khhth. /Jaa<e H3Bec thwh 6yp*ya3HbiH >KypHaAHCT 
YoATep AHnnMaH, npoMHTaa KoppecnoH4eHqnn Pn4a, npncAaHHbie c noAefi 
cpa>KeHHH b MeKCHKe, 3a«BH\: «C /JxceKa PH4a HaHHHaerca penopTaac*. B 
KHnre PH4a bohh 3 ouiyiqa_\acb Henocpe4CTBeHHO, bo Bcefi rpo3HOH 
peaAbHOCTH, C KpOBbK), CTpa4aHHHMH paHeHhJX, BH3TOM UipanHeAH, CMep- 

TeAbHOH ycraAOCTbK)-6e3 TOH AOJKHO-pOMaHTHHecKOH nceB 40 repOHKH, 

KOTopaH oGbiHHO ycHaiqaAa KoppecnoH4eHUHH ero KOAAer. Ph4 caobho 6bi 
nepeHOCHA MHTaTeAH b anHqeHTp co6mthh, 3acT3BAHA ero cAbimaTb rpoM 
Goh, BH4eTb np» 0 HCX 04 Hmee rA333MH COA4aT. 3 t 3 OCoGeHHOCTb BH4H3 B 
otahhhoh xy 40 >KecTBeHH 0 H nanopaMe ujTypMa ToppeoHa, cTaBuien cep4- 
qeBHHofi khhth. ConpHKocHyBiiiHCb c Hapo4Hofl ?KH3Hbio, noHyBCTBOBaB ee 
nyAbc, /(jkoh Ph4 b 'BoccraBineH MeKCHKe* npoHBHA HCMaAoe HCKyccrBO b 
C 0343HHH MaCCOBbIX CqeH, HCnOAHeHHbIX 4HH3MHKH H 4BHJKCHHJ1. B KHHTe 
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B 03 HHKa,\ co6HpaTeAbHbiH o 6 pa 3 Hoeoro repoH — peBOAioqHOHHoro Hapo- 
4a. 9 to— coA4aTbi, H4ymHe b noxo4, hx >kciiu h 4eTM, conpoBoa<4aiomHe 
boh hob, CAe4yioinHe 3 a apMHefi b TOBapHux BaroHax BMecTe co cbohm 

HeXHTpbIM CKap6oM. 9 tO -neCTpUH, HO MOU]HUH A 104 CKOH nOTOK, Texy- 

ihhh no4o6HO pexe. Mu bh4hm sthx Aio4eH b aTaxe, b 6010 h Ha npHBaAe, b 
M acbl OT4bIXa, MbI CAUIIIHM HX neCHH, Ha6AK)4aeM HX B MOMeHTbl BeceAbH. 

OGpaa peBOAiouHOHHoro wexcHxaHCxoro Hapo4a «co6HpaAC«» H 3 
MHoroo 6 pa 3 Hbix anH 3040 B h cqeH. H stot, Ha nepBbiii b 3 tah 4 , necTpbiH, 
4a>xe xaoTHHCcxHH MaTepnaA He no4aB.\«A HHTaTeAH, h6o oh 6ua 
pacuoAO>xeH no-CBoeMy qeAeycrpcM achho: b xhhic cxa.3UBa\ocb npHCymee 
PH4y HcxyccTBO OT6opa. Oh OT6npaA H 3 pa 3 Hopo 4 Horo noToxa <[>axTOB 
hbachha HaH6oAee xapaxTepHbie, THnnnecxHe, hto 6uao pe 3 yAbTaTOM ero 
COL(HaAbHOH, XAaCCOBOH OqCHKH Co6blTHH MCKCHKaHfKOH pCBOAIOMHH. 

Oco6yio poAb nrpaAH 34ecb <J>Hrypbi «AK)4eii H3 TOAnu*. Kax ohh 
Bbipa3HTeAbHbI H MH0r03HaHHTeAbHbI, 3TH 6e3UMHHHUe nepCOHa>KH, Hepe4- 
XO C TaKOH npOHHMaTeAbHOCTbK) BbipayXaiOlHHe Hap 04 Hyi 0 TOHXy 3peHHH Ha 
npoHcxo 4 Kinee! Tax, HOHya b acbeH 4 e, oh cauiuht Bupaan reAbHUH 
pa3roBop 6e4HBxoB neoHOB: «Y nonoB hct hh CTU4a, hh cobccth, 
pa3 ohh npH HaiueH 6e4HOCTH fiepyT 4ecwryio aacrb Bcero, hto mu HMeen*. 
H iM<)/K 4 < HnbiM or roA 04 acrapHx paccy/KAaer: « Pcboakhihh — sto xopoiuo! 
Kor4a OHa no6e4HT, mu c Sojxbeii noMonjbio HHxor4a, HHXor4a He 6y4eM 
roA 04 aTb». 

PeAbe<j>eH o 6 pa 3 Hapo4Horo Bojxaxa IlaHHO BHAbH, o6pHCOBaHHbm 
MHororpaHHO. Ph 4 4eAaeT axcxypc b ero npouiAoe, noxa 3 UBaeT Bn \bio b 
6010, B MOMeHT CMepTeAbHOH OIiaCHOCTH, H Ha npHBaAe, B o6mtHHH C 
«KOMnaHepoc», mu y 3 iiaeM o ero 3 aBeTHOH MenTe — c4eAaTb MexcHxy 
CHarTAHBOH — h y6ea<4aeMca b tom, xax aio6ht ero coA4aTbi. Ph4 He 
H 4 eaAH 3 HpyeT csoero repoa: Bn \bn HerpaMOTeH, nopoii rpy6, no- 
xpecTbBHCXH yrAOBaT. Ho stot npocT04yiUHUH neoH, no4HHTUH Ha 
rpefieHb HCTopHH, Bo6paA b ce6a 34 paBUH cmuca h TaAaHTAHBOCTb Hapo4a. 
06 pa 3 BHAbH, BOJX4B XpecTbBHCXO-4eMOXpaTHHeCXOrO KpUAa peBOAlOqHH, 
OTTeHaeTca y PH4a OHepneHHOH c caTHpHHecxHM hb>khmom <J>Hrypoii 
KappaHcu, AH4epa AH6epaAbHbix xpyroB, caMOBAioGAeHHoro aeAOBexa, 
cxAOHHoro x no 3 epcTBy. 

...Bo 34 aBaa 40A>KHoe PH4y, noAHTHHecxoMy 6opi4y, peaoAioitHOHepy, 
HHor4a ynycxaioT H 3 BH4y bkab 4 , xoTopuii oh BHec b pa 3 BHTHe xy40- 
a<ecTBeHH0-40xyMeHTaAbHOH \HTepaTypu. A Mea<4y TeM, Ph 4 npoGonaA 
cboh chau b pa3HUX >xaHpax: nnca\ cthxh, nosMu, o4HoaxTHue nbecu, 
paccxaau, craTbH, oaepxH, khhth penopTajxeii. Ho Bucuine 40CTH>xeHHa 
Pn4a Ae>xaT b c(J>epe AHTepaTypu, xoTopaa 3 aBoeBUBaeT Bee 6oAee 
npoHHue 1103H14HH b HcxyccTBe XX Bexa h xoTopyio b ClliA HaauBaioT 
«(])axiuH» (faction). Oh ocofieHHO mhoco C4eAaA b HaH6oAee onepaTHBHOM ee 
JxaHpe— onepxe; 4a;xe b ero xpynHUX npoH 3 Be 4 eHHax, Hamruaa c 
«BoccTaBineH MexcnxH», aaMema pyxa penopTepa, oaepxHCTa. 9 th 
npoH 3 Be 4 eHHH «6eccio>xeTHu», xajxyrca CMOHinpoBanHUMH H 3 mcaxhx 
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3ACMCHTOB-OT4eAbHbIX CqeH, OMepKOB, KOpOTKHX HOBeAA. CaM >Ke Ph4 

CHHT3A ce 6 fl noaTOM, BH^eA B n033HH CBOe npH3B3HHe. noaTHHeCKHW 
HaCTpofl qapHT B ero KHHre O MeKCHKaHCKOH peBOAIOLlHH. 3HaHHT ah 3to, 
HTO JKypHaAHCTHKa, nOAHTHKa MemaAH n033HH, KaK Ha 3TOM HaCTaHBaiOT 
HeKOTopwe aMcpHKaHCKHe HCCAeAOBaTeAH? /lyMaeTca, hto 3to mhhmoc 
npoTHBOpenne, h6o h b craTbux, h b onepnax Ph 4 ocTaBaACH xy 40 >KHHKOM, 
MbICAHA o6pa3aMH. 

«BoccTaatuaB MeKCHKa»—cBoeo6pa3Hbifi npncTyn k toh TeMe, KOTopa« 
no34Hee fiy^er pa3BepHyTa PH40M b «/lecflTH 4 hhx». 34ecb npe4yra4aHbi 
MHorne xy40>KecTBeHHbie npHeMbi h mothbw toh, 6 y 4 ymeii khhth 06 
OKTH6pe: h HtKyctTBO MaccoBbix cqeH, h TOHHafl Aenxa «AK)4eH H3 TOAnbi», 
h npHHUHn KOHTpatTHOro pacHOAO/KCHHB MaTepHaAa (npoTHBonocTaBAe- 
Hue Bhawi—K appaHca noMO*er PnAy noHBTb npoTHBonoAOJKHOCTb 6oAb- 
UieBHKOB H MCHbUiCBHKOB), H 40KyMeHTaAbHbie BKpariAeHHH (b KHHTe O 
MencHKe 3 to BBe4eHH€ tckctob Hapo4Hbix neceH h 6aAAa4). IAaBHoe >Ke to, 
hto b "BoccTaBiueH MeKCHKe» noAynHAo cboio xy40>KecTBeHHyio HHTep- 
npeTaqHio TAy6oKO BbiHomeHHoe PH40M y6e>K4eHHe, hto peBOAiouHH 
coBepuiaioTCB MaccaMH, hto ak>4h H 3 Hapo4a b nacw coqHaAbHbix 
nOTpBCeHHH CAOBHO 6bl BbipaCTaiOT, pacnpBMAHlOTCB. EcTb HCM3AO o6mero 
b H 3o6paa<eHHM Hapo4HOH bohhu y PH4a h Cepa<J)HMOBHHa («)KeAe3HbiH 
noTOK»), Be. HBaHOBa (« FIapTM3aHCKHe noBecTH»), H. Ea 6 e\H («KoHap- 
MHH»). CX04CTB0 3TO HMeeT THnOAOTHHeCKHH XapaKTep, o6"bHCHBeTCB 
H3BeCTHOH o6lUHOCTbIO HCTOpHHeCKHX yCAOBHH H o6l>eKTa H3o6pa>KeHHB. 

Ecah b IlaTepcoHe nepe4 PH40M 6wa AHUib 04HH 3 nH 304 KAaccoBofi 
6opb6bi, to b MencHKe Ha ero TAa 3 ax pa 3 BopanHBaAOCb Hapo4Hoe 
BoccTaHHe npoTHB yrHeTaTeAeft. Ka>K4oe hoboc conpHKOCHOBeHHe c 
>KH3Hbio cnoco6cTBOBaAO pacixjHpeHHio coqnaAbHoro onbiTa Pn4a. BepHyB- 
uiHCb H3 MeKCHKH b CII1A BecHOH 1914 ro4a, oh y 3 HaA, hto b Aa4Aoy, b 
uiTaTe KoAopa40, Ha yroAbHbix nonax, npHHa4AeJKautHX PoK<{>eAAepy, 
HaeMHbie OXpaHHHKH H CK 36 bl pa 3 TpOMHAH naAaTOHHblH T0p040K, B 
KOTOpOM Hax04HAHCb 6aCTOBaBUlHe UiaXTepbl H HX ceMbH, M 3 rHaHHbie 
KOMnaHHen H 3 cbohx >KHAHLq. npn6biB Ha MecTO npoHcuie4iuHX co6mthh, 
Ph4 TiqaTeAbHO co6npaA 40KyMeHTbi, 6ece40BaA c OHeBH4qaMH, boc- 
CT 3 HOBHA B 4 CT 3 ABX BCe o6cTOBTeAbCTBa Tpare4HH. O Heft OH h paccKa 3 aA B 
CBoeM 40KyMeHTaAbHO-ny6AHUHCTHHecKOM onepKe «BofiHa b KoAopa40» 
(War in Colorado, 1914). 

3to 6 wao CTpacTHoe oCtBHueHHe, o 6 AHHaBiuee npecTynAeHHB «>KeAe3HOH 
nBTbi». Bee OTHeTAHBeii OTKpbiBaAacb riepe 4 PH 40 M Heo 40 AHMOCTb nponac- 
th, pa34eABBiueH 4 Be AiuepHKH. 14 caM iincareAb Bee 6 oAbuie OTX 04 HA ot 
T oro KAacca, k KOTopoMy npHHa 4 Ae>KaA no pojK 4 eHHio. 

HeTbipe Mecflqa cnycTB nocAe co6wthh b Aa4Aoy b EBpone pa3pa3HAacb 
MHpoBaa boh Ha. Tor4a b oScTaHOBKe Bceo6meH pacTepBHHOCTH Ph4 
BbicTynHA co CTaTbeti, cnoKOHHOH h Tpe3BOH: «BoiiHa ToproBqeB» (The 
Traders’ War, 1914). B 3to npe.MH oh ya<e Ha3biBaA ce6a coljh3ahctom. 
riaTepcoH, MeKCHKa, Aa4Aoy 4aAH eMy HeoqeHHMbiH onbiT coijHaAbHoro 
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aHa\H3a. Oh He no3BOAH.\ orAyuiHTb ce6« ihobhhhcthhcckoh nponaraH4ofi; 
y>Ke b nepBbix OMepnax oh o6Haa<HA HMnepHaAHCTHHecKyio, mh- 
AHTapHCTCKy io no4onAeKy Hy40BHiijH0H 6ohhh. B stom y6e4HAa Pn4a 
noe34Ka b EBpony oceHbio 1914 ro4a. Oh no6biBaA b Ahtahh, OpaHUHH, 
TepMaHHH, b CTOAHqax boioioiuhx rocy4apcTB h b npniJipoHTOBOH noAoce. 
H 6oAbme MeM 3peAHine 6paTCKHX mofha h pa3pyiueHHH nopaanAO ero 
4pyroe: noKopHaa 6e3ponoTHocTb, c KOTopoii o6MaHyTbie A104H uiah Ha 
y6ofi, b to BpeMfl nan couHaA-4eMOKpaTbi, Bnepa eme myMHO 4e- 
KAapHpoBaBuine cboh aHTHBoeHHbie npHHUHnw, nocAyruHO npeBpaTHAHCb 
b «couHaA-naTpHOTOB». H noTOMy Tan npHTHraTeAeH 6biA 4AB PH4a npniuep 
Tex, kto Hamev b ce6e rpa«4aHCKoe MywecTBo noiiTH npoTHB TeneHHH. B 
hx HHCAe 6mah KapA Ah6khcxt, PoMeH PoAAaH, BepTpaH PacceA. 

BecHoft 1915 ro4a Ph4 btophmho OTnpaBHACH b EBpony: no6biBaA b 
T peuMH, Cep6 HH, Pocchh, BoArapHH, TypLiHH. Htotom stoh noe34KH CTaAa 
KHHra «BofiHa b Boctohhoh EBpone» (The War in Eastern Europe, 1916 ), 
nocTpoeHHafl nan cepHH nyTeBbix onepKOB, HcnoAHeHHbix ropenH h 6 oah. 
PH4 -pOMaHTHK, K 3 KMM OH 6blA B “BoCCTaBUiefi MeKCHKe», ycrynHA MetTO 
cypoBOMy Ha6AK)4aTeAio, 3 aneHaTAeBineMy 6 e 3 bicxo 4 Hyio Tpare4Hio 
«y6HBaeMbix Hapo40B». ripaB4a, b stoh KHHre, HecKOAbKO <j>par.MeHTapHOH 
H pbIXAOBaTOH, He 6bIAO TOH KpenKOH UeMeHTHpOBaHHOCTH, BHyTpeHHefi 
LieAbHOCTH, KOTOpbie OTAHHaAH nOAOTHO O MeKCHK 3 HCKOH peBOAKHJHH. 9 tO 
6 bIA Kan 6bl MOHTajK CTpaUIHblX nyTeBbix KapTHH, OTKpblBLUHXCfl PH4y: 
Hhiu, BpeMCHHaB CTOAHqa Cep6HH, ropo4 6ejKeHueB h rocnHTaAefi; ropa 
TyTHeBa, riOAtiMaxcb Ha KOTopyio, PH4omymaA xpycT HeAOBenecKHX koctch 
h 3 a 4 bixa\CH ot y4yuiAHBoro TpynHoro CMpa4a; BCTpena c cep6cKHM 
0<})Hqep0M, KOM 3 H 4 HpOM 6aTapeH, COIJHaAHCTOM, HeKOT4a MeHTaBUJHM o 
6 paTCTBe Hap040B, 4AB KOTOporO T 3 KHM npHBbIHHbIM CT 3 AO Tenepb 
BoeHHoe peMecAO; KpecTbHHe ByKOBHHbi, corHaHHbie bohhoh c HacH- 
>KeHHbix MecT; paHeHbie b noe 34 ax... B KHHre 6 ma 3 aMeTeH He40CTaT0K 
o6o6meHHH. Ka 3 aAOCb, nopoxoBoft 4biM, CTAaBuiHHCB no noAHM EBponu, 
3 peAHme pa 3 pyuieHHH h 6c4ctbhh 33 Caohhah ot PH4 a nepcneKTHBy. 

Oh BepHyAcn b AMepHKy y6e>K4eHHbiM aHTHMHAHTapHCTOM. A KOT4a b 
anpeAe 1917 ro4a C11IA BCTynHAH b nepByio MHpoByio BOHHy, sto oaHanaAO 
4 ab Hero KpymeHHe He TOAbKO Ha4e>K4 Ha «MHpoAio6He» BHAbcoHa, ho h 
Bepbl B aMepHK3HCKyiO 4eMOKpaTHK5. OTHbIHe ,4>KOH Ph4 KAeHMHT «BHAb- 
COHOBCKO-yOAA-CTpHTOBCKyIO BOHHy », BbICTynaeT npoTHB BOHHCKOH nOBHH- 
hocth. B oTBeT «naTpHOTW» no4BepraioT TpaBAe -aHTHiiaTpHOTa* PH4a. 
4eepH KpynHbix wypHaAOB Tenepb HarAyxo 4 ah Hero 3aKpbiAHCb. Oh 
nenaTaeToi na CTpanMqax jxypHaAa «M3cchc», B3BBiuero TBep4biii aH- 
THMHAHTapHCTCKHH KypC, 2KypH3Aa, KOTOpblH paHblue Ony6AHKOBaA ero 
oqepK «BoHHa b riaTepcoHe». 

Sto SblAO BpeMH HeAerKHX, nopOH MyHHTeAbHbIX pa 34 yMHH 4AB PH4a, o 
mcm cBH4eTeAbCTByeT ero ocraBuiaHca hcokohmchhoh HcnoBe4aAbHaa 
aBTo6Horpa<{)HK: «HaKaHyHe TpH4uaTHAeTHH» (Almost Thirty, 1917). B Hen 

OH n 04 B 04 HA HTOrH npOJKHTOMy H yBH4eHHOMy, BrAH4bIBaAC» B «HeHCHbie 
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onepTaHHfl 6 y 4 ymero». ConyBCTBya Tpy 4 autHMca «BceM cep 4 iteM», Ph 4 He 
CKpblB3A TpeBOm, CBH33HHOH C nepcneKTHBaMH peBOAKDLJHOHHOH 6opb6bI. 
Bh 4 » pa3o6meHHOCTb pa 6 oaero KAacca AiaepHKH h EBponu, npe 4 aTeAb- 
ctbo counaA- 4 eMOKpaTHn, oh coMHeBaeTca b cnoco 6 HotTH npoAeTapHaTa 
«OCymeCTBHTb MHpHyiO HAH KaKyIO-HH 6 y 4 b HHyiO peBOAIOUHIO*. H BCe >Ke 
noKa eme CMyTHoe npe44VBCTBHe rp» 4 ymHx nepeMeH He noKH43AO PH 4 a; 
OH nHCaA O TOM, HTO H3 «4eMOKpaTHH p 04 HTOTHOBblH MHp, KOTOpblH 6 y 4 eT 
601 aae, Aynuie, 6 y 4 eT KpacHBee cymecTByiomero». 

TeM 6 oAbuiefl pa 40 CTbio 6 mao 4 ,\a PH 4 a H3BecTHe o na 4 eHHH napn3Ma b 
Pocchh. H yate ror 4 a, bcchoh 1917 ro 4 a, b cbohx craTbax oh npo3opAHBO 
pacqeHHA sto codbiTHe nan AHmb nepByio (j>a3y peBOAiouHH, KOTopaa 
40 A>KHa npHBecTH k G OAee TAy 6 oKHM coLtnaAbHbiM npeo6pa30BaHHaM. 
AeTOM 1917 ro 4 a b KaaecTBe KoppecnoH 4 eHTa «MaccHC» oh ompaBAaeTca 
b rieTporpa 4 . Oh npH 6 bi\ Ty 4 a Bcxope nocAe pa3rpoMa KopHHAOBCKoro 
MaTe>Ka. 

PoccHa OTKpbiAa caMbifi nAOAOTBopHbifi 3Tan b 6Horpa<j)HH PH4a. B 
IleTporpa4e oh C4eAaA peuiaiomHH b whshh Bbi6op — OTKpbiTO npHHaA 
CTopoHy 6oAbiueBHKOB. Oh y«e He Ha6AK>4areAb, h 4aate He coayBCTByio- 
ihhh. Oh — ynacTHHK pyccKoii peBOAimtHH. 

H Ph 4 e4eT b OKoau 12-fi apMHH, no4 PHry. n pHcyTCTByeT Ha pa6oaHX 
MHTHHTaX H KOH<j>epeHHHHX B K3HyH OkTafipa. BbIBaeT B 60 AbIueBHCTCK 0 M 
uiTa6e — CMOAbHOM. BcAe4 3 a riepBbiMH MenaMH KpacHorBap4eHqeB bxo- 
4 ht b 3hmhhh BCKope nocAe ero na4eHHa. CAyiuaeT AeHHHa, npoB03- 
rAamaioinero c rpnf)yHbi II cbe34a Cobctob 4 eKpeTbi o MHpe, o teMAe, o 
BAacTH. 3aTeM — coTpyAHHHaeT c 6oAbuieBHKaMH, pa6oTaa b KaaecTBe 
nepeao4HHKa b Eiopo peBOAK)4HOHHOH riponaraH4bi npH HapKOMHH4eAe. 

7Kn3Hb PH 4 a nocAe B03BpameHHa b AMepHKy Becnofi 1918 104 a 

CTaHOBHTCa B 40 XH 0 BeHHbIM HCnOAHeHHeM KAHTBbl, 43HHOH HM Ha 
III ci>e34eCoBeTOB. B HiOHe 1918 ro4a b atypHaAe «AH6epeHTop» ( Liberator ), 
CMeHHBLUeM «M3CCHC», 3aKpbITbIH 3a 3HTHBOeHHyiO 4eaTeAbHOCTb, PH4 
HanHcaA CAOBa, CTaBiune KpbiAaTbiMM : BH4eA po>K4eHHe hoboto mh pa » 

(I saw the new world born). 1 

PH 4 y npe 4 CToaAa HeAernaa 6 opb 6 a. BMecTe co cbohmh 4py3bHMH 
A. P. BnAbaMcoM, A. BpatiaHT, B. Bhtth oh npo 6 nBaA 6 peiiiH b toh 
« 6 AOKa 4 e npaB 4 bi», c noMoujbio KOTopon npecca MOHonoAHH nwTaAacb 
y 4 yiuHTb BcaKyro aecTHyro HHtjJopMaqHio o CTpaHe Cobctob. PoAb PH 4 a 
CTaHOBHTCa nOHaTHOH, eCAH BCnOMHHTb, 4TO Ha TOAOBy pa 40 B 0 T 0 
aMepHKaHqa o 6 pyuiHBaAHCb b Te ro 4 bi iua 6 AOHW h 4orMbi peBHOCTHO 
KyAbTHBHpyeMOH «aHTH 6 oAbIIieBHCTCKOH MH({)OAOrHH». 

53ra 6 opb 6 a 3a npaB 4 y Tpe 6 oBaAa MyatecTBa, ctohkocth. PH 4 a He pa3 
apecTOBbiBaAH. LllTpacjjOBaAH. yrpoacaAH pacnpaBOH. A oh koaccha no 

CTpaHe, HHT3A ACKLtMH, BbICTynaA Ha MHTHHTaX-H nHCaA CTaTbH, 

Gpounopbi, onepKH, TepneAHBO pa3i>acHaa h noKa3bmaa cyutHOCTb «6oAb- 

1 Liberator, 1918, June, p. 29 
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iueBHCTCKoro 3KcnepHMeiiTa». 9 th ero BbiCTynAeHHH b acboh npecce b 
1918—1919 rr. He hochah mhcto nponaraH4HCTCKOro xapaKTepa: sto 6ua 
CB oeo6pa3HUH npHcryn k « < 4ec»TH 4 Hsm», npoAor 3HaMenHTOH khhih 

He oyiHH /(jkoh Ph^ 6 ma b Te OKT«6pbCKHe 4HH b neTporpa^e, He 04HH 
OH nHCaA 06 yBH4eHHOM. Ho TOAbKO OH C 034 aA KHHry, nOHCTHHC 
KAaccHnecKyio, hto npH 3 HaiOT 4aa<e 6 yp*ya 3 Hbie kphthkh. H coqHa'VbHMH 
onbiT, KOTopbiH 6 ma ya<e y Hero 3 a nAenaMH, h MBue kohT3ktm c 
6oAbIlieBHKaMH nOMOFAH eMy nOHHTb CMbICA H XapaKTep OKTil6pH, yBH4eTb 
b KaAeH 4 ocKone coGmthh rAaBHbie, Be 4 ymHe TeH 4 eHUHH, b noAHOH Mepe 
0 CO 3 H 3 Tb pOAb napTHH, pyK0B04HMOM AeHHHbIM, KaK Bbipa 3 HTeAbHHUbI 4yM 
h HaBHHH Macc. FIepe4 PH40M 6biAa npHHqHnHaAbHO HOBaa TeMa coqHaAHC- 
THHecKoii peBOAioqHH. Oh B 0 CC 034 aBaA o 6 pa 3 bi peBOAioqHH b >khbmx 
KOHKpeTHbIX n04p06H0CTHX, a 3 a 4eTaAHMH H HaCTHbIMH, OT4eAbHbIMH 
(J>aKTaMH npocinaTpHBaAacb y Hero hcho yAOBAeHHaa HcropHnecKan 
Heo6xo4HMOCTb Bcero Toro, hto npoH 30 UiAO. 

«/lecHTb 4Heii>» — _npoH3Be4eHHe HOBaTopcnoe h b h 4 Chhom h b xy4o- 
a<ecTBeHHOM nAaHe. PaccMaTpHBaiOT ero Taioxe h nan qCHHeHuiHH HcjopH- 
HeCKHH, HAAIOCTpaTHBHblH 40 KyMeHT. 9tO Cnp3Be4AHBO, KOHCTHO. Ho He 
MeHee b,i>rho yBH4eTb b stom «crycTKe HcropHH», KHHre, He yKAa4biBaio- 
iqeHCfl b npHBbiHHbie ataHpoBbie paMKH, xy 40 »ecTBeHH 0 e MacTepcTBO PH 4 a, 
npoBH 4 eBiuero Baa^HeHuine H4eHHO-3creTHHecKHe hckbhhh XX Bena. 
HcTopHB, TBopHMan MaccaMH, 6biAa repoeM ero npoH3Be4eHH«. Teinnepa- 
MCHT, CTpaCTb, CnOCOfiHOCTb BH 4 eTb MHp B o6pa3aX n03B0AHAH eMy 4aTb 
jkhboh xy 4 ojKecTBeHHbiH o6pa3 BeAHKoro HCTopHHecKoro nepeAOMa. Hh- 
Tepec K n03HaHHK> COMHaAbHOrO CMbICAa npOHCX04WHHX COGblTHH, Tpe3BO 
HCCAe40BaTeAbCKHH CKA34 yMa H pOMaHTHHCCKHH, «MHTejKHbIH» XapaKTep 
PH 4 a, noHCTHHe «Ae4 h riAaMeHb*, cocTaBABBiime HaTypy aBTopa 

«/leCHTH 4HCH»,-BCe 3TO CH3CTAHBO BOnAOTHAOCb B ero y4HBHTeAbHOH 

KHHre. 

CaMa TeMa 4HKTOBaAa CMeAyio, HOBaTopcxyro xy 40 >KecTBeHHyio (}>opMy. 
PH 4 xoTeA, HTo6bi HHTaTeAb yeuden npoHcuie4iuee, noeepun b Hero, onupancb 
Ha 40 KyMeHTbi, noHRJi ero cmmca. 9to h onpe4eAHAO HaAHHHe b «/tecjnn 

4 HHX» Tpex nA 3 HOB-H 3 o 6 pa 3 HTeAbHOrO, ny6AHMHCTHHeCKOrO H 40KyMeH- 

TaAbHoro. npoH3Be4eHHe 33HHMaeT «norpanHHHyio 30Hy» Meaviy 
AHTepaTypoil xy 40 >KecTBeHHoft h ny6AHqHCTHHecKOH : sto — opnrH- 
HaAbHUH, HOBaTOpCKHH cnAaB. 

B «/JecHTH 4 hhx» bo Becb pocT BCTaA PH 4 -xy 40 JKHHK. no 4 ero nepOM 
BHOBb o>khah h o 6 peAH BnenaTAHiouiyio CHAy o6pa3bi pyccKoii peBOAioqHH: 
neTporpa 4 b K3HyH uiTypMa 3HMHero; CMOAbHbift, uiTa 6 BoecTaHHH, 
«qeHTp 6 ypH»; BenepHHH Hcbckhh, 3 anpyjKeHHbm AK> 4 bMH; koaohhm 
K pacnorBap 4 eHqeB, pacTeKaiomHeca no KopH 4 opaM 3HMHero 4 Bopqa; 
JKeHniHHbi h 4 eTH, H 4 ymHe Ha 3aujHTy cBoero KpacHoro nHTepa ot 6 aH 4 
KepeHCKoro; HaBcer 4 a Bpe3aioiqaBCH b naMHTb cqeHa noxopoH Ha KpacHOH 
nAOiqa 4 H. ToHHblMH, 3KOHOMHMMH, B 40 XH 0 BeHHbIMH CAOB3MH BblllHCaH 

He 3 a 6 b]BaeMbiii o6pa3: Achhh Ha TpH6yHe II ci>e34a Cobctob, 


2 * 
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«Heo6bIKHOBeHHbIH HapO^HblM B03<4b, BOJK^b HCKAIOHHXeAbHO 6 Aar 04 apH 
CBoeMy HHTeAAeKTy». HeoqeHHM bka34 PH4a b MHpoayio AeHHHHaHy. 

Kan m b «BoccraBUieH MeKCHKe», mh MOAexHbie cqeHbi, o6pa3bi «AK>4eH H3 
TOAnbi», caobho 6u CAynaftHbie pa3roBopbi, isbipa.KaioinMe Ha caMOM 4eAe 
Hapo4Hbiii rAac, Hapo4Hyio xoHKy 3peHHB Ha co6bixHB,— Becb 9 tot necxpbiii 
MaTepwaA pacnoAoateH qeAecoo6pa3HO, BHyTpeHHe ynopH 40 HeH. Kan 
npaBHAO, oh no4MHHeH npHHUHny KOHTpacTa, cTOAb xapaKTepHOMy 4A« 
MaHepbi PH4a b »/S,e cbth 4hbx», h noMoraeT xy4o>KecTBCHHO OTTeHHTb 
CTOAKHOBeHHe 4ByX MHpOB, 4ByX KAaCCOB. KoHTpaCT npOHH3HBaeT 
o6pa3Hyio CHCTeMy khhth; AeHHHy npoxHBonocxaBAeH KepeHCKHH, 
KOAe6AK)lHHHCH, yxpaxHBIlIHH KOHTpOAb Ha4 Co6blTHBMH, Bna4aiOmHH 
b OTKpoBeHHyio HCTepHKy; CMOAbHOMy, «H3AyqaiomeMy SHeprnio, 

KaK 3apB0KCHHaH TOKOM 4HHaMO-MaiUHHa»,-3HMHHH; BoeHHO-peBO- 

AioqHOHHOMy KOMHTery—K omhtct cnaceHHH, npH6ejKHine KOHxppeBO- 
AlOqHOHepOB. 

Xy405KHHK-H0BaX0p, Ph 4 yAOBHA H Bbipa3HA BajKHeHlIiyiO OCo6eHHOCTb 

3XOH anOXH-CAOJKHblH npOqeCC C03peB3HHB peBOAIOLJHOHHblX H 4 eH, 

3aXBaTHBUIHX Maccbl, nopoii MyHHXeAbHblH, HeAerKHH, HO HeOXBpaXHMblH 
noBopoT b y MOHacTpoeHHHX npocTbix AK) 4 efi. TaKOBa 04 Ha H3 CHAbHefiiuHx 
cueH khhth — mhthht coA4aT 6poHe4HBH3HOHa b MHxaHAOBCKOM MaHewe. 
O 4 HH 3a 4 pyrHM n 04 HHMai 0 TCB OpaTOpbl, 6 oAbmeBHKH H MeHblUeBHKH, 
CTpeMBCb CKAOHHTb COA 4 aX H3 CBOIO CTOpOHy: «MhC HHKOr4a He npHX 04 H- 
AOCb BH 4 eTb AK> 4 eH, C TaKHM ynopcXBOM CTapaK)U(HXCH nOHBTb H peiUHTb. 
CoBepmeHHO Heri 04 BH*H 0 ctohah ohh, cAymaa oparopoB c KaKHM-TO 
ywacHbiM, fiecKOHeMHO HanpajKeHHbiM bhhmiIhhcm, XMypH 6 poBH ot yM- 
CTBeHHoro ycHAHH. Ha hx AHqax BbicxynaA nox». rioHHXb h peuiHXb, 
C 4 eAaxb BbiGop,— sxo Guam HOBbie H 4 eflHbie 3a4ann, Koxopbie nocxaBHAa 
peBOAiOMHB e4Ba ah He nepe 4 Ka*4biM hcaobckom. H 34ecb BoexopjKeex- 
BoaaAa npaB 4 a 6 oAbmeBHKOB. 

9xox npoqecc HAAiocxpHpyexca Ha MHorwx 3nH304ax. O 4 HH H 3 hhx cxaA 
nOHCXHHe XpeCXOMaXHHHbIM. Be3bIMHHHbIH COA 4 aX CnOpHX CO CXy 4 eHXOM- 
MenbiueBHKOM. CoA 4 ax MaAorpaMOxeH, roBopHX c xpy 40 M, npoxHBonoc- 
xaBAHB H3ompeHHoii «apryMeHxaqHH» CBoero onnoneHxa Bcero 04 Hy <]>pa3y, 
Koxopyio oh noBxopnex c HenoKOAe 6 HMbiM ynopcxBOM: «Ecxb 4 Ba KAacca: 
6ypjKya3HB h npoAexapHax*. Ero oxBexw HaHBHbi, oh ycBOHA nona a3bi 
peBOAWUHOHHOH xeopHH. Ho oh ya<e C4eAaA cboh Bbi 6 op, KaK h 4 pyroii 
coA 4 ax y Ka3aHCKoro co 6 opa, Koxopbiii KpHHHx: «K nepxy KepeHCKoro! He 
xoxhm ero! Xoxhm AeHHHa!..» 

Hap«4y c H3o6pa3HxeAbHbiM nAaHOM b khhtc npHcyxcxByex nAaH 
40 KyMeHXaAbHblH: 3X0 «BMOHXHpOB3HHbie» B nOBCCXBOBaHHe XeKCXbl peMeft, 
npHSblBOB, 4eKpeXOB, oGtjBBACHHH, COIJHOAOrHHeCKHe BbIKAa4KH. 

HaKOHeq, b cxHAe khh™ ecxb h nyGAHijHcxHHecKHH SAeMeHx, «roAoc 
OHeBH4qa»: axo xe ripjiMbie RbicKa3biBaHna caMoro aBxopa, oqeHHBaioinero 
npoHcxo4Hinee, noMoraiomero Mnraxe\K) ox nacxHoro (fiaKia, coGmxhb 
npH4XH K BepublM BbIB 04 aM, 3aKAK>HeHHBM. B *4eCHXH 4HBX» CK33aACH 
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MHororpaHHbift TaAaHT PiMa-OHepxHCTa, ny 6 AHUHcra, 40 xy MeHTa.\HCTa, 
4painaTypra h, kohwho >xe, nosTa, aBTopa y htmchobcxoh no 4yxy, no 
pa3Maxy no 3 Mbi «AMepm<a 1918 » (America 1918 ). H nycTb b «, 4 ecaTH 4hhx» 
HeT cthxob: 34ecb kaokohct no3THnecxHH TeMnepaMeHT Pn4a! 

Mepe 40 BaHHe pa3Hbix nAacTOB b «/[ec»Tn 4hhx» He HapymaeT on- 
pe 4 eAeHHoro e 4 HHCTBa npoH3Be4eHHB, HanncaHHOro caobho 6m Ha 04 HOM 
4 bIXaHHH. CTHAb XHHTH npOHH3aH MeTacjlOpaMH, MeTKO, o6pa3HO Bbipa- 
JK3IOIHHMH CymHOCTb COIJHaAbHblX npOqeCCOB. Tax B03HHK3eT o6pa3 
PoCCHH, KOTOpan «KOpMHAaCb B Myxax, BblHauiHBaa HOBUH MHp» H 
«norAOinaAa nenaTHbm MaTepHaA c Taxon >xe HeHacbiTHOCTbio, c xaxou 
cyxofi necox BnHTbiBaeT B 04 y»; o6pa3 CMOAbHoro, xoTopbifi «CBepxaeT 
otrhmh h jxyxoxHT, xax yAefi»; o6pa3 apMHH, xoTopaa « 6 ypAHAa, xax 
Mopcxofi npHAHB». O 4 eAeraTax II ci>e34a Cobctob cxa3aHO, hto ohh hccah 
no Pocchh «nbiAaiomHe <J>axeAbi peBOAioMHH*. CxB03b KHHry npoxo 4 HT 
o6pa3 BOCCT3HHJI, CpaBHHBaeMOTO C «n043eMHblM OTHeM», C AaBOH, «pBy- 
meficB Ha noBep\HOCTb». 

«HeHCTOBbiH penopTep» 9toh 3pBHH Khui cxa3aA 06 stoh XHHre: 
«npaB 4 a, npeAOMAeHHafl nepe3 peBOAioqHOHHMH TeMnepaMeHT». Xy 40 >x- 
HHX-HOBaTOp, OCHOBOnOAOWHHK COUHaAHCTHHeCXOTO peaAH3Ma B AHTepa- 
Type CUIA, aBTop «f\ecn th 4 Hefi» npoBH 4 eA na/Km>ie xy 4 oa<ecTBeHHbie 
TeH 4 eHUHH XX Bexa. CaM npe 4 AO«eHHMH hm npHHqHn «cnAaBa» «hhc- 
toto» 40 xyMeHTa h ny 6 AHUHcTHMecxoro xoMMeHTapHH c xy 4 o>xecTBeHHMM 
noBecTBOBaHHeM noAynHA uinpoxoe pa3BHTHe y qeAoro p« 4 a aMepnxaH- 
cxhx nHcaTeAeft, oco 6 eHHO b 30-e ro 4 bi, HanpHMep, y GreHH 6 exa b poMaHe 
«r po 34 bfl THeBa», y jA, oc riaccoca b tphaothh «CUIA», y CHHKAepa AbioHca, 
b poMaHe-naM<[>AeTe «y Hac 3to hcbo3mo>kho», b HexoTopbix o6pa3qax 
npoAeTapcxoro poMaHa. 

noCAe BbIX 04 a XHHrH «^IeCBTb 4Heii, XOTOpbie nOTpflCAH MHp» /I>XOH PH4 
mhoto cha OT 4 aeT peBOAioqHOHHOH pa6oTe. A OHa TpeGoBaAa ocTaBHTb Ha 
BpeMH CTHXH, O XOTOpblX OH MeHTaA, Xy 40 >KeCTBeHH 0 e TBOpneCTBO, X 
XOTOpOMy CTpeMHACH. Oh CTaHOBHTCH HAeHOM pe4XOAAeTHH AeBOTO 
ejxeHe4eAbHHxa «PeBOAioiiiHepH 3H4>x» (Revolutionary Age), a 3aTeM pe4ax- 
TopoM >xypHaAa «Kommt>iohhct», opraHH3yeT AeBoe xpbiAO, OTXOAOBineecB 
cr coqHiAHCTHnecxoft napTHH, 6e3Ha4e?KHO 3apa>xeHHOH pe<j>opMH3MOM. 
OceHbio 1919 ro4a Ph4 ynacTByeT b co34aHHH xoMMyHHCTHHecxon napTHH 
CUIA. 

3 HaMeHHTbIH nHCaTCAb, OH WHA >KH 3 HbK 5 npo(J>eccHOHaAbHoro pe- 
BOAioqHOHepa: Hya<4aACfl, cxpbiBaAca ot noAHUHH no4 ny?XHM HMeHeM. 
OceHbio 1919 ro4a, coBepuiHB noe 34 xy, 4paMaTHHHyio h OTnaflHHO pnc- 
xoBaHHyio, Ph4 t3hho npo6paAca b Pocchio, hto6m pa6oTaTb b Komhh- 
TepHe h nHcaTb HOByic XHHry. Oh xotca nocBHTHTb ee Pocchh 1920 ro4a. 
OHa 40A>XHa 6biAa CTaTb 3 aBepuieHHeM OoAbinoro xy40>xecTBeHH0- 
4 oxyMeHTaAbHoro armnecxoro 3 aMbicAa o pyccxoH peBOAioqHH, HanaAO 
xoTopoMy noAOJXHAH «/lecHTb 4Hen». Ph4 Ha ce6e no 3 HaA, hto Taxoe 
He 4 oe 4 aHHe, cryjxa, TH<}»o 3 Hbie TenAyinxH; oh es4HA no CTpaHe, 4o6HpaAC>i 
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40 caMbix rAyxHX yrAOB, co 6 npaa MaTepwaA 4 Aa tbk h ocTaBiueHCH 
HeHariHcaHHOH khh™, oh hoaio6ha Hapo 4 , c KOTOpwia «B 4 BoeM roA 04 aA». 

Ph 4 He pa 3 BCTpenaAca b Mockbc c Achkhum, KoxopoMy HpaBHActt stot 
npHMoft, My>xecTBeHHbiH aMepHKaHeq, pa6oTaA b komhcchbx II KoHrpecca 
KoMHHTepHa, 6 ma Ha ci>e34e Hapo40B BocToxa b Baity. TBopnecKwe nAaHbi 
nepenoAHBAH ero, oh ctoha Ha no pore 6oAbinHX HaiHHaHHrt, Kor4a CMepTb 
ot TH(J>a o6opBa.\a ero ropeHHe. Oh yMep, Kan h tmchhh 6ohuob 
peBOAioqHH, Ha nocTy, He 4 o;khb narn 4Heii 40 CBoero TpH4qaTHTpexAeTH«. 

AMepHKaHCKHe kphthkh KOHcepBaTHBHoro TOAKa nbiTaioTCH npe 4 - 
craBHTb PH 4 a 04 HHOKOH, HeTHnHHHOH 4ah CIUA (fmrypoii, npexpac- 
H04yiHHblM pOMaHTHKOM, «3aBOpOJKeHHbIM» peBOAIOqHeH, KOTOpblH, He 
yMpH oh MOA 04 WM, HeH36ea<HO 6 bi b Heft «pa30HapoBaAca». OaKTbi 
peuiHTeAbHO onpoBepraiOT sth «Te 3 HCbi». Abtop «/IecaTH 4 Heft» OAHqeT- 
BOpHA 04H0 H3 3BeHbeB TOH 04yiIieBAeHH0ft COUHaAHCTHHeCKHMH H4eHMH 
Tpa 4 nqHH b AHTepaType CIIIA, KOTopaa HMeeT TAy 6 oKHe h opraHHnecKHe 
MCTOKH. 

...KaK H3BecTHO, aMepHKaHCKaB peaoAioqHH XVIII Bena, 4 ByxcoTAeTHe 
KOTopofi npnxo4HTCB Ha 1976 ro4, cbirpaAa orpoMHyio HCTopHHecKH 
nporpeccHBHyio poAb, o neM nncaAH Mapac, 9HreAbc, AeHHH. 
3 HaMeHaTeAbHO, hto, pa 3 o 6 Aaaan KAeBeTy Ha 6oAbiueBHKOB Kan Ha 
«y3ypnaTopoB BAacTH», ocyatqafi aHTHCOBeTCKyio HHTepBCHqHio, Ph 4, 
BHAbHMC He pa3 ccbiAaAHCb Ha /leKAapayHio He3aBHCHMOCTH, aroT 
BbI4aK)IHHHCB 40 KyMeHT, n 04 AHHH 0 e 4eTHIHe a.MepHKaHCKOH peBOAIOqHH 
XVIII Bena, ohh no 4 HepKHBaAH, hto pyccKHft Hapo4, pyKOBoqHMbift 
60AbmeBHKaMH, OCymeCTBHA CBOe 33KOHHOe npaBO, H36paA npaBHTeAbf TBO, 
OTBenaiOiqee ero aaHHHHM. PeBOAioqHa XVIII Bena, npHHqHnbi KOTopoft 
CTOAb BpKO OAHqeTBOpBAH ,4jKe<J)({)epCOH H AHHKOAbH, 4aAa aMepHKaHCKOH 
AHTepaType bcahkhh H4eaA 4eMOKpaTHH. Ho oh 6ma, ecTecTseHHO, 
orpaHHneH, cyjKeH paMKaMH 6ypatya3Horo o6iqecTBa, KOTopoe no Mepe 
CBoero HCTopHnecKoro pa3BHTHB o6Hapy>KHBaAO Bee 6oAee yrAy6AHBUiHecn 
npOTHBOpeHHB. CaMH 4eMOKpaTHHeCKHe, nOAHTHHeCKHe CB0604M, np0B03- 
rAaineHHbie peBOAioqHefi, H3Bpaiqa^\HCb, TepHAH cboA cmhca b ycAOBHiix 
3KOHOMHHeCKOrO HepaBCHCTBa AH34eft. 

HanHHaa c anoxn poMaHTH3Ma, c 30-x—40-x ro 40 B XIX Bexa, Kor 4 a no 4 
BAHHHHeM OyaHa h Oypbe b AMepnae ctbah co34aBaTbca KOMMyHHCTHnec- 
KHe KOAOHHH H o6iqHHbI, aMepHK3HCKHe nHCaTeAH Bee HaCTOHHHBee 
o 6 paiqaioT cboh B 3 opbi k o6iqecTBy coqHaAbHoft cnpaBe 4 AHBOCTH. H 4 ew 
yTonHnecKHX coqHaAHCTOB HaxoqHT b CIIIA ropBHHX npHBep>KeHqeB b 
AHqe Topaca TpHAH, OpecTeca EpayHCOHa, PMHap 4 a ,4aHa h 4pyrHx 
ny 6 AHqHCTOB. CBoeft onTHMHCTHnecKoft Ayne3apHOH noa3Heft Xoat Yhtmch 
(Walt Whitman, 1819-1891) Bbipa3HA cTHXHHHyio npHBepateHHorTb k 
o 6 iqecTBeHHOMy H4eaAy BceMCAOBenecKoro 6 paTcraa, coqHaAHCTHaecKOMy 
no CBoeMy 4 yxy. 3HaMeHHTbift yTonHHecKHH poMaH BeAAaMH (Edward 
Bellamy, 1850-1898) «B3rA44 Ha 3 a 4 » ( Looking Backward, 1887), HMeBuiHH 
6 ecnpeqeH 4 eHTHbiH ycnex b CIIIA h. pHcoBaBiiiHft npoqBeTaiomyto 
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AMepHKy b 2000 ro 4 y, craA o 6 mecTBeHHbiM co 6 biTHeM. y. A- XoyaAAC 
(William Dean Howells, 1837-1920) y>Ke OTKpuTO HasbiBaA ce 6 » coqHaAHcroM 
H B CBOHX VTOnHHeCKHX poMaHaX «nyTeUieCTBeHHHK H3 AAbTpypHH* (A 
Traveler from Altruria, 1894)h «Hepe 3 HroAbHoe yuiKO» (Through the Eye of the 
Needle, 1907) npoTHBonocTaBAHA Mac THOCo6cTBeHHH4ecKOMy MHpy aroH3Ma 
h 6e3a<aAocTHOH KOHKypeHqHH cTpoii, ocHOBaHHuft Ha npHHi|Hnax B3a- 
HMOnOMOlUH H o 6 meCTBeHHOH Co 6 cTBeHHOCTH. OmymaH HC^OCTaTOHHOCTb 
noAHTHnecKOH 4 eMOKpaTHH, BeAAaMH h XoysAAr y>Ke nHcaAH o 

Heo 6 x 04 HMOCTH 40 CTHJKCHHB 4 eMOKpaTHH 3KOHOMH4CCKOH, T.e. O TOp>KeCT- 
Be COIJHaAHCTHHeCKHX npHHUHIlOB. 

To 3AO KanHTaAH3M3, O KOTOpOM HO 60 AbUieH HaCTH 4 HCKyTHpOBaAH 
repoH BeAAaMH h XoysAAca, npe 4 CTaeT b BH 4 e HarAH 4 Hbix >Knnbix KapTHH b 
TB opnerTBe qeAoii nAea 4 bi peaAMCTOB , TaKHX Kan /t>KeK A 0 H 40 H, 9nTOH 
CHHKAep, KapA CsH 46 epr, Teo 4 op ,4paft3ep. BbicTynHB b HanaAe Bena, ohh 
H cnbiTaAH b pa3HOH Mepe CHAbHeiimee B034eftcTBHe coijHaAHcmHecKoro 
4 BH»eHH« b C1IIA, npHo 6 peTiuero HCKAionHTeAbHy 10 CHAy nan pa3 b KaHyH 
nepBOH MHpOBOH BOHHbl. OKTH 6 pbCKaH peBOAK> 4 HH C 4 eAaAa COUHaAHCTH- 
HecKHii H 4 eaA H3 TeopeTHnecKoro tiohhtmh *hboh peaAbHOCTbio, 
npHTBraTeAbHbiM npHMepoM. Ha 40 AK) 4*°Ha PH 4 a, npo 40 A>KHBiiiero 
Tpa 4 HL(HH cbohx npe 4 iuecrBeHHHKOB, nHcaTeAeii, OT 4 aBiuHX cboh chm- 
naTHH coqnaAH3My, BbmaAO 3anenaTAeTb «po)K 4 eHHe hoboto MHpa». Ecah y 
/J>KeKa AoH 40 Ha b «)KeAe3HOH rurre* (Iron Heel, 1907) BOCCTaHHe npoTHB 
4 HKTaTypbi KanHTaAa H3o6pajKeHO yTonHHecKH, oneHb npH6AH3HTeAbHO, 
KaK B3pbIB OTHaflHHfl «AK> 4 eH 6e34HbI», TO B «/leCHTH 4HBX» COL^H3AHCTHMeC- 
K3B peBOAioqHa npe 4 CTaeT bo Bceft ee peaAbHOCTH h ho 4 ahhhocth. 

...HHor 4 a b PH 4 e bh 4 ht TOAbno >KypHaAHCTa h penopTepa, o 4 HaKO, oh 
6 wa npe>K 4 e Bcero xy 40 *HHK 0 M peuiHTeAbHO BbipaateHHoro ny 6 AHqHCTH- 
MecKoro, rpa>K 4 aHCTBeH hoto TeMnepaMeHTa. Oh ct 3 A rAaBoii 3 aMe 4 aTeAb- 
hoh uiKOAbi xy 40 >KecTBeHH 0 - 40 KyMeHTaAbHoil AHTepaTypbi b CIUA, npe4- 
CT3BAeHHOH T3KHMH MaCTepaMH KaK AAb 6 epT PHC BHAbHMC H MaHKA rOA4, 
MaHK KyHH h ^>K03e<J) HopT. 

n pO)KHBIUHH KOpOTKyiO *H3Hb H MHOTOe He yCneBIHHH C 4 eAaTb, PH4 
OT 6 pocHA BAacTHyio TeHb b 6 y 4 ymee. Oh ct3a KOMMyHHCTOM, h no ero nyTH 
nouiAH noTOM AHHKOAbH CTe(J>^>eHC, Teo 4 op A paii 3 ep, Yhakhm Jw 6 ya. He 
hcchkao «pH 40 BCKoe HanpaBAeHHe* b AHTepaType COIA, c oco 6 oh chaoh 
3aHBHBiuee o ce 6 e b nopy «KpacHbix TpH 4 uaTbix». Tor 4 a, b nepBbie 
nOCAeKpH3HCHbie T 04 bl, B CUIA 6 bIAH C034aHbI KAy 6 bI ^1>KOHa PH 4 a, 
o 6 T>e 4 HHHBUIHe peBOAIOqHOHHO HaCTpOeHHbIX AHTepaTOpOB. 

B H3BeHHOM cnope o tom, KaKOBO Ha3HaHeHHe nncaTeAB, KaK COOTHOCBTCH 
xy4o>KecTBeHHOCTb h H4eitHOCTb, «nponaraH4a» h «HCKyccTBO», A iKOH Ph4 
BbicKa3aAca caMOH CBoeii a<H3Hbio. y Hero 6y4yT ynHTbcn xy 40 wecTBeHH 0 My 
MacTepcTsy penopTajKa, onepKa, nyOAHijHCTHKH. Ho CBoeii cy4b6ofi oh 
Bcer4a 6y4eT HanoMHHaTb, hto nncaTeAb 40 a>kch 6biTb rpa>K43HHHOM, 
npaB40HCK3TeAeM h cwhom CBoero BpeMeHH. 


E. A. TuneucoH 
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“...Here is a book which I should like to see 
published in millions of copies and translated 
into all languages. It gives a truthful and 
most vivid exposition of the events so 
significant to the comprehension of what 
really is the Proletarian Revolution and the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat....*’ 

V. I. Lenin. 
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John Reed’s pass to the Smolny signed by 
F. E. Dzerzhinsky. 













John Reed’s note and Lenin’s answer. The 2nd 
Congress of III International. 
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Letters of the Russian alphabet in John Reed's handwriting. 
(From John Reed’s note-books. Autumn, 1917.) 




















John Reed among the members of the British and American 
delegations to the 2nd Congress of the Comintern; second left is 
William Gallagher. (Moscow, July, 1920.) 



John Reed in an interval during 
the session of the 2nd Congress of 
the Comintern. (Moscow, July, 1920.) 
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John Reed among the participants in the soccer match between 
the “Red Russia” team and the “England-United States” team 
which was composed of delegates to the 2nd Congress of the 
Comintern. Third left is William Gallagher. (Moscow, August, 1920.) 
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^ Hmmf ^aovkasiit ... miHlis 

p'[/■^/Ijat before the war the Socialist Party of amei 
“^^Jrtach ed Its highest number of members, and Its grsatsst 

success in the elections. A Beater of Congress eas elected 
by the Party, as sell as many members of state legislatures. 
Mayors of cities, etc. 

this It did toy means of a 
petit-bourgeois. Por example, the 
form eren for the year I9IS - a 


propaganda more and more 
Party congressional plat- 
document carefully worked 


out by the test legal talent In the Party. - sai d not one 
s tore atout the work ing class , tut demanded simply a series 

of oourgeols-lltaral reforms, ranging all the say from 
the Initiative and Referendum to Government ownership of 
the railroads. 

The Party, contained, a diversity of elements, ranging 
from the theoretical revolutionary group united In the 
m. Socialist Propaganda league, to simple opportunists 

like Morris Hlllqult, and out-and-out advocates of Btate. 
Capitalism like victor Berger. 

The Xurapean War was a tremendous education to the 
rant and rile of the Party. Prom far-off. amerlca, where, 
the views of noth the Allies and ths Central Powers were 

published, the War appeared in all. Its fstpM>»»lil>et’»»?> piste, 
naked Imperialistic character.. Of course many of 


the Party leaders were Influenced by nationalist feelings - 
those or German birth, like Serger, end the J ewlsh 
leaders, Inclined A v> the side of the Central Powers:' 
while those of Ingllsh birth, like Bpargo, the * pure 
American • patriots, llks Charles seaward Russell, and 
the • millionaire • Socialists, In closest relations, with 
tns grsat bourgeoisie, like Stokes and walling, took the 
side of the allies. 

ths rank and file of the Party membership, howePmr., 
remained, essentially sound. The Increasing pressurs of the 
greet financiers a-n rna-uf acturers to fares tue United A 
States into war on the aide of the Allies against Ger- 
—any a as visible to all. And then, of a euaitan, nut 
of a clear A sky (to us ) burst ths Russia: Revolution. 

If in the first few aaye, not knowing batter, se conceived 









John Reed’s grave at the foot of 
the Kremlin wall in Moscow. 


John Reed’s memorandum “The Communist Movement 
1,1 ^e USA” written at V. I. Lenin's request. (Summer, 1920.) 
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FROM “INSURGENT MEXICO” 


VILLA ACCEPTS A MEDAL 
(From Chapter I) 

Part Two 

It was while Villa* was in Chihuahua City, two weeks before the 
advance on Torreon, that the artillery corps of his army decided to 
present him with a gold medal for personal heroism on the field. 

In the audience hall of the Governor’s palace in Chihuahua, a 
place of ceremonial, great luster chandeliers, heavy crimson 
portieres, and gaudy American wallpaper, there is a throne for the 
governor. It is a gilded chair, with lion’s claws for arms, placed upon 
a dais under a canopy of crimson velvet, surmounted by a heavy, 
gilded, wooden cap, which tapers up to a crown. 

The officers of artillery, in smart blue uniforms faced with black 
velvet and gold, were solidly banked across one end of the audience 
hall, with flashing new swords and their gilt-braided hats stiffly held 
under their arms. From the door of that chamber, around the 
gallery, down the state staircase, across the grandiose inner court of 
the palace, and out through the imposing gates to the street, stood a 
double line of soldiers, with their rifles at present arms. Four 
regimental bands grouped in one wedged in the crowd. The people 
of the capital were massed in solid thousands on the Plaza de Armas 
before tbe palace. 

“Ya viene!” “Here he comes!” “Viva Villa!” “Viva Madero!”* 
“Villa, the Friend of the Poor!” 

The roar began at the back of the crowd and swept like fire in 
heavy growing crescendo until it seemed to toss thousands of hats 
above their heads. The band in the courtyard struck up the Mexican 
national air, and Villa came walking down the street. 

He was dressed in an old plain khaki uniform, with several buttons 
larking. He hadn’t recently shaved, wore no hat, and his hair had not 
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been brushed. He walked a little pigeon-toed, humped over, with his 
hands in his trousers pockets. As he entered the aisle between the 
rigid lines of soldiers he seemed slightly embarrassed, and grinned 
and nodded to a compadre* here and there in the ranks. At the foot of 
the grand staircase, Governor Chao and Secretary of State Terrazzas 
joined him in full-dress uniform. The band threw off all restraint, 
and, as Villa entered the audience chamber, at a signal from 
someone in the balcony of the palace, the great throng in the Plaza 
de Armas uncovered, and all the brilliant crowd of officers in the 
room saluted stiffly. 

It was Napoleonic! 

Villa hesitated for a minute, pulling his mustache and looking very 
uncomfortable, finally gravitated toward the throne, which he tested 
by shaking the arms, and then sat down; with the Governor on his 
right and the Secretary of State on his left. 

Seiior Bauche Alcalde stepped forward, raised his right hand to 
the exact position which Cicero took when denouncing Catiline,* 
and pronounced a short discourse, indicting Villa for personal 
bravery on the field on six counts, which he mentioned in florid 
detail. He was followed by the Chief of Artillery, who said: “The 
army adores you. We will follow you wherever you lead. You can be 
what you desire in Mexico.” Then three other officers spoke in the 
high-flung, extravagant periods necessary to Mexican oratory. They 
called him, “The Friend of the Poor,” “The Invincible General,” 
“The Inspirer of Courage and Patriotism,” “The Hope of the 
Indian Republic.” And through it all Villa slouched on the throne, 
his mouth hanging open, his little shrewd eyes playing around the 
room. Once or twice he yawned, but for the most part he seemed to 
be speculating, with some intense interior amusement, like a small 
boy in church, what it was all about. He knew, of course, that it was 
the proper thing, and perhaps felt a slight vanity that all this 
conventional ceremonial was addressed to him. But it bored him just 
the same. 

Finally, with an impressive gesture, Colonel Servin stepped 
forward with the small pasteboard box which held the medal. 
General Chao nudged Villa, who stood up. The officers applauded 
violently; the crowd outside cheered; the band in the court burst into 
a triumphant march. 

Villa put out both hands eagerly, like a child for a new toy. He 
could hardly wait to open the box and see what was inside. An 
expectant hush fell upon everyone, even the crowd in the square. 
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Villa looked at the medal, scratching his head, and, in a reverent 
silence, said clearly: “This is a hell of a little thing to give a man for 
all that heroism you are talking about!” And the bubble of Empire 
was pricked then and there with a great shout of laughter. 

They waited for him to speak — to make a conventional address of 
acceptance. But as he looked around the room at those brilliant, 
educated men, who said that they would die for Villa, the peon, and 
meant it, and as he caught sight through the door of the ragged 
soldiers, who had forgotten their rigidity and were crowding eagerly 
into the corridor with eyes fixed eagerly on the companero* that they 
loved, he realized something of what the Revolution signified. 

Puckering up his face, a$ he did always when he concentrated 
intensely, he leaned across the table in front of him and poured out, 
in a voice so low that people could hardly hear: “There is no word to 
speak. All I can say is my heart is all to you.” Then he nudged Chao 
and sat down, spitting violently on the floor; and Chao pronounced 
the classic discourse. 


THE RISE OF A BANDIT 
(From Chapter II) 

Villa was an outlaw for twenty-two years. When he was only a boy 
of sixteen, delivering milk in the streets of Chihuahua, he killed a 
government official and had to take to the mountains. The story is 
that the official had violated his sister, but it seems probable that 
Villa killed him on account of his insufferable insolence. That in 
itself would not have outlawed him long in Mexico, where human life 
is cheap; but once a refugee he committed the unpardonable crime 
of stealing cattle from the rich hacendados* And from that time to the 
outbreak of the Madero revolution the Mexican government had a 
price on his head. 

Villa was the son of ignorant peons. He had never been to school. 
He hadn’t the slightest conception of the complexity of civilization, 
and when he finally came back to it, a mature man of extraordinary 
native shrewdness, he encountered the twentieth century with the 
naive simplicity of a savage. 

It is almost impossible to procure accurate information about his 
career as a bandit. There are accounts of outrages he committed in 
old files of local newspapers and government reports, but those 
sources are prejudiced, and his name became so prominent as a 
bandit that every train robbery and hold-up and murder in northern 
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Mexico was attributed to Villa. But an immense body of popular 
legend grew up among the peons around his name. There are many 
traditional songs and ballads celebrating his exploits — you can hear 
the shepherds singing them around their fires in the mountains at 
night, repeating verses handed down by their fathers or composing 
others extemporaneously. For instance, they tell the story of how 
Villa, fired by the story of the misery of the peons on the Hacienda of 
Los Alamos, gathered a small army and descended upon the Big 
House, which he looted, and distributed the spoils among the poor 
people. He drove off thousands of cattle from the Terrazzas range 
and ran them across the border. He would suddenly descend upon a 
prosperous mine and seize the bullion. When he needed corn he 
captured a granary belonging to some rich man. He recruited almost 
openly in the villages far removed from the well-traveled roads and 
railways, organizing the outlaws of the mountains. Many of the 
present rebel soldiers used to belong to his band and several of the 
Constitutionalist generals, like Urbina. His range was confined 
mostly to southern Chihuahua and northern Durango, but it 
extended from Coahuila right across the Republic to the State of 
Sinaloa. 

His reckless and romantic bravery is the subject of countless 
poems. They tell, for example, how one of his band named Reza was 
captured by the rurales* and bribed to betray Villa. Villa heard of it 
and sent word into the city of Chihuahua that he was coming for 
Reza. In broad daylight he entered the city on horseback, took ice 
cream on the Plaza — the ballad is very explicit on this point — and 
rode up and down the streets until he found Reza strolling with his 
sweetheart in the Sunday crowd on the Paseo Bilivar, where he shot 
him and escaped. In time of famine he fed whole districts, and took 
care of entire villages evicted by the soldiers under Porfirion Diaz’s 
outrageous land law. Everywhere he was known as the Friend of the 
Poor. He was the Mexican Robin Hood. 

In all these years he learned to trust nobody. Often in his secret 
journeys across the country with one faithful companion he camped 
in some desolate spot and dismissed his guide; then, leaving a fire 
burning, he rode all night to get away from the faithful companion. 
That is how Villa learned the art of war, and in the field to-day, when 
the army comes into camp at night, Villa flings the bridle of his horse 
to an orderly, takes a serape over his shoulder, and sets out for the 
hills alone. He never seems to sleep. In the dead of night he will 
appear somewhere along the line of outposts to see if the sentries are 
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on the job; and in the morning he returns from a totally different 
direction. No one, not even the most trusted officer of his staff, 
knows the least of his plans until he is ready for action. 

When Madero took the field in 1910, Villa was still an outlaw. 
Perhaps, as his enemies say, he saw a chance to whitewash himself; 
perhaps, as seems probable, he was inspired by the Revolution of the 
peons. Anyway, about three months after they rose in arms, Villa 
suddenly appeared in El Paso and put himself, his band, his 
knowledge of the country and all his fortune at the command of 
Madero. The vast wealth that people said he must have accumulated 
during his twenty years of robbery turned out to be 363 silver pesos, 
badly worn. Villa became a Captain in the Maderista army, and as 
such went to Mexico City with Madero and was made honorary 
general of the new rurales. He was attached to Huerta’s army when it 
was sent north to put down the Orozco Revolution.* Villa 
commanded the garrison of Parral, and defeated Orozco with an 
inferior force in the only decisive battle of the war. 

Huerta put Villa in command of the advance, and let him and the 
veterans of Madero’s army do the dangerous and dirty work while 
the old line Federal regiments lay back under the protection of their 
artillery. In Jimenez Huerta suddenly summoned Villa before a 
court-martial and charged him with insubordination — claiming to 
have wired an order to Villa in Parral, which order Villa said he 
never received. The court-martial lasted fifteen minutes, and 
Huerta’s most powerful future antagonist was sentenced to be shot. 

Alfonso Madero, who was on Huerta’s staff, stayed the execution, 
but President Madero, forced to back up the orders of his 
commander in the field, imprisoned Villa in the Penitentiary of the 
capital. During all this time Villa never wavered in his loyalty to 
Madero — an unheard-of thing in Mexican history. For a long time 
he had passionately wanted an education. Now he wasted no time in 
regrets or political intrigue. He set himself with all his force to learn 
to read and write. Villa hadn’t the slightest foundation to work upon. 
He spoke the crude Spanish of the very poor — what is called pelado. 
He knew nothing of the rudiments or philosophy of language; and 
he started out to learn those first, because he always must know the 
why of things. In nine months he could write a very fair hand and 
read the newspapers. It is interesting now to see him read, or, rather, 
hear him, for he has to drone the words aloud like a small child. 
Finally, the Madero government connived at his escape from prison, 
either to save Huerta’s face because Villa’s friends had demanded an 
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investigation, or because Madero was convinced of his innocence and 
didn’t dare openly to release him. 

From that time to the outbreak of the last revolution, Villa lived in 
El Paso, Texas, and it was from there that he set out, in April, 1913, 
to conquer Mexico with four companions, three led horses, two 
pounds of sugar and coffee, and a pound of salt. 

There is a little story connected with that. He hadn’t money 
enough to buy horses, nor had any of his companions. But he sent 
two of them to a local livery stable to rent riding horses every day for 
a week. They always paid carefully at the end of the ride, so when 
they asked for eight horses the livery stable man had no hesitation 
about trusting them with them. Six months later, when Villa came 
triumphantly into Juarez at the head of an army of four thousand 
men, the first public act he committed was to send a man with double 
the price of the horses to the owner of the livery stable. 

He recruited in the mountains near San Andres, and so great was 
his popularity that within one month he had raised an army of three 
thousand men; in two months he had driven the Federal garrisons all 
over the State of Chihuahua back into Chihuahua City; in six months 
he had taken Torreon; and in seven and a half Juarez had fallen to 
him, Mercado’s Federal army had evacuated Chihuahua, and 
Northern Mexico was almost free. 


A PEON IN POLITICS 
(From Chapter III) 

Villa proclaimed himself military governor of the State of 
Chihuahua, and began the extraordinary experiment — extraordi¬ 
nary because he knew nothing about it — of creating a government 
for 300,000 people out of his head. 

It has often been said that Villa succeeded because/die had 
educated advisers. As a matter of fact, he was almost alone. What 
advisers he had spent most of their time answering his eager 
questions and doing what he told them. I used sometimes to go to the 
Governor’s palace early in the morning and wait for him in the 
Governor’s chamber. About eight o’clock Sylvestre Terrazzas, the 
Secretary of State; Sebastian Vargas, the State Treasurer, and 
Manuel Chao, then Interventor, would arrive, very bustling and 
busy, with huge piles of reports, suggestions and decrees which they 
had drawn up. Villa himself came in about eight-thirty, threw 
himself into a chair, and made them read out loud to him. Every 
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minute he would interject a remark, correction or suggestion. 
Occasionally he waved his finger back and forward and said: “No 
sirve.”* When they were all through he began rapidly and without a 
halt to outline the policy of the State of Chihuahua, legislative, 
financial, judicial, and even educational. When he came to a place 
that bothered him, he said: “How do they do that? ’ And then, after 
it was carefully explained to him: “Why?” Most of the acts and 
usages of government seemed to him extraordinarily unnecessary 
and snarled up. For example, his advisers proposed to finance the 
Revolution by issuing State bonds bearing 30 or 40 per cent, 
interest. He said, “I can understand why the State should pay 
something to people for the rent of their money, but how is it just to 
pay the whole sum back to them three or four times over?” He 
couldn’t see why rich men should be granted huge tracts of land and 
poor men should not. The whole complex structure of civilization 
was new to him. You had to be a philosopher to explain anything to 
Villa; and his advisers were only practical men. 

There was the financial question. It came to Villa in this way. He 
noticed, all of a sudden, that there was no money in circulation. The 
farmers who produced meat and vegetables refused to come into the 
city markets any more because no one had any money to buy from 
them. The truth was that those possessing silver or Mexican 
banknotes buried them in the ground. Chihuahua not being a 
manufacturing center, and the few factories there having closed 
down, there was nothing which could be exchanged for food. So, like 
a blight, the paralysis of the production of food began all at once and 
actual starvation stared at the tow n populations. I remember hearing 
vaguely of several highly elaborate plans for the relief of this 
condition put forward by Villa’s advisers. He himself said: “Why, if 
all they need is money, let’s print some.” So they inked up the 
printing press in the basement of the Governor’s palace and ran off 
two million pesos on strong paper, stamped with the signatures of 
government officials, and with Villa’s name printed across the 
middle in large letters. The counterfeit money, which afterward 
flooded El Paso, was distinguished from the original by the fact that 
the names of the officials were signed instead of stamped. 

This first issue of currency was guaranteed by absolutely nothing 
but the name of Francisco Villa. It was issued chiefly to revive the 
petty internal commerce of the State so that the poor people could 
get food. And yet almost immediately it was bought by the banks of 
FI Paso at 18 to 19 cents on the dollar because Villa guaranteed it. 
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Of course he knew nothing of the accepted ways of getting his 
money into circulation. He began to pay the army with it. On 
Christmas Day he called the poor people of Chihuahua together and 
gave them 15 apiece outright. Then he issued a short decree, 
ordering the acceptance of his money at par throughout the State. 
The succeeding Saturday the market-places of Chihuahua and the 
other nearby towns swarmed with farmers and with buyers. Villa 
issued another proclamation, fixing the price of beef at seven cents a 
pound, milk at five cents a quart, and bread at four cents a loaf. 
There was no famine in Chihuahua. But the big merchants, who had 
timidly reopened their stores for the first time since his entry into 
Chihuahua, placarded their goods with two sets of price marks — 
one for Mexican silver money and bank-bills, and the other for Vil¬ 
la money. He stopped that by another decree, ordering sixty days’ 
imprisonment for anybody who discriminated against his currency. 

But still the silver and bank-bills refused to come out of the 
ground, and these Villa needed to buy arms and supplies for his 
army. So he simply proclaimed to the people that after the tenth of 
February Mexican silver and bank-bills would be regarded as 
counterfeit, and that before that time they could be exchanged for 
his own money at par in the State Treasury. But the large sums of the 
rich still eluded him. Most of the financiers declared that it was all a 
bluff, and held on. But lo! on the morning of February tenth, a 
decree was pasted up on the walls all over Chihuahua City, 
announcing that from that time on all Mexican silver and bank-notes 
were counterfeit and could not be exchanged for Villa money in the 
Treasury, and anyone attempting to pass them was liable to sixty 
days in the penitentiary. A great howl went up, not only from the 
capitalists, but from the shrewd misers of distant villages. 

About two weeks after the issue of this decree, I was taking lunch 
with Villa in the house which he had confiscated from Manuel 
Gomeros and used as his official residence. A delegation of three 
peons in sandals arrived from a village in the Tarahumare to protest 
against the Counterfeit Decree. 

“But, mi General!” said the spokesman, “we did not hear of the 
decree until to-day. We have been using bank-bills and silver in our 
village. We had not seen your money, and we did not know...” 

“You have a good deal of money?” interrupted Villa suddenly. 

“Yes, mi General.” 

“Three or four or five thousand, perhaps?” 

“More than that, mi General.” 
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“Senores,” Villa squinted at them ferociously, “samples of my 
money reached your village within twenty-four hours after it was 
issued. You decided that my government would not last. You dug 
holes under your fireplaces and put the silver and bank-notes there. 
You knew of my first proclamation a day after it was posted up in the 
streets of Chihuahua, and you ignored it. The Counterfeit Decree 
you also knew as soon as it was issued. You thought there was always 
time to change if it became necessary. And then you got frightened, 
and you three, who have more money than anyone else in the village, 
got on your mules and rode down here. Senores, your money is 
counterfeit. You are poor men!” 

“Valgame dios!”* cried the oldest of the three, sweating profusely. 

“But we are ruined, mi General !—I swear to you — We did not 
know — we would have accepted — There is no food in the village.” 

The General in Chief meditated for a moment. 

“I will give you one more chance,” he said, “not for you, but for 
the poor people of your village who can buy nothing. Next 
Wednesday at noon bring all your money, every cent of it, to the 
Treasury, and I will see what can be done.” 

To the perspiring financiers who waited hat in hand out in the 
hall, the news spread by word of mouth; and Wednesday at high 
noon one could not pass the Treasury door for the eager mob 
gathered there. 

Villa’s great passion was schools. He believed that land for the 
people and schools would settle every question of civilization. Schools 
were an obsession with him. Often I have heard him say: “When I 
passed such and such a street this morning I saw a lot of kids. Let’s 
put a school there.” Chihuahua has a population of under 40,000 
people. At different times Villa established over fifty schools there. 
The great dream of his life has been to send his son to school in the 
United States, but at the opening of the term in February he had to 
abandon it because he didn’t have money enough to pay for a half 
year’s tuition. 

No sooner had he taken over the government of Chihuahua than 
he put his army to work running the electric light plant, the street 
railways, the telephone, the water works and the Terrazzas flour 
mill. He delegated soldiers to administer the great haciendas which 
he had confiscated. He manned the slaughter-house with soldiers, 
and sold Terrazzas’s beef to the people for the government. A 
thousand of them he put in the streets of the city as civil police, 
prohibiting on pain of death stealing, or the sale of liquor to the 
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army. A soldier who got drunk was shot. He even tried to run the 
brewery with soldiers, but failed because he couldn’t find an expert 
maltster. “The only thing to do with soldiers in time of peace,” said 
Villa, “is to put them to work. An idle soldier is always thinking of 
war.” 

In the matter of the political enemies of the Revolution he was just 
as simple, just as effective. Two hours after he entered the 
Governor’s palace the foreign consuls came in a body to ask his 
protection for 200 Federal soldiers who had been left as a police 
force at the request of the foreigners. Before answering them, Villa 
said suddenly: “Which is the Spanish consul?” Scobell, the British 
vice-consul, said: “I represent the Spaniards.” “All right!” snapped 
Villa. “Tell them to begin to pack. Any Spaniard caught within the 
boundaries of this State after five days will be escorted to the nearest 
wall by a firing squad.” 

The consuls gave a gasp of horror. Scobell began a violent protest, 
but Villa cut him short. 

“This is not a sudden determination on my part,” he said; “I have 
been thinking about this since 1910. The Spaniards must go.” 

Letcher, the American consul, said: “General, I don’t question 
your motives, but I think you are making a grave political mistake in 
expelling the Spaniards. The government at Washington will 
hesitate a long time before becoming friendly to a party which makes 
use of such barbarous measures.” 

“Senor Consul,” answered Villa, “we Mexicans have had three 
hundred years of the Spaniards. They have not changed in character 
since the Conquistadores. They disrupted the Indian empire and 
enslaved the people. We did not ask them to mingle their blood with 
ours. Twice we drove them out of Mexico and allowed them no 
return with the same rights as Mexicans, and they, used these rights 
to steal away our land, to make the people slaves, and to take up arms- 
against the cause of liberty. They supported Porfirio Diaz. They 
were perniciously active in politics. It was the Spaniards who framed 
the plot that put Huerta in the palace. When Madero was murdered 
the Spaniards in every State in the Republic held banquets of 
rejoicing. Thev thrust on us the greatest superstition the world has 
ever known — the Catholic Church. They ought to be killed for that 
alone. I consider we are being very generous with them.” 

Scobell insisted vehemently that five days was too short a time, that 
he couldn’t possiblv reach all the Spaniards in the State bv that time; 
so Villa extended the time to ten days. 
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The rich Mexicans who had oppressed the people and opposed 
the Revolution, he expelled promptly from the State and confiscated 
their vast holdings. By a simple stroke of the pen the 17,000,000 
acres and innumerable business enterprises of the Terrazzas family 
became the property of the Constitutionalist government, as well as 
the great lands of the Creel family and the magnificent palaces which 
were their town houses. Remembering, however, how theTerrazzas 
exiles had once financed the Orozco Revolution, he imprisoned Don 
I.uis Terrazzas, Jr., as a hostage in his own house in Chihuahua. 
Some particularly obnoxious political enemies were promptly 
executed in the penitentiary. The Revolution possesses a black book 
in which are set down the names, offenses, and property of those 
who have oppressed and robbed the people. The Germans, who had 
been particularly active politically; the Englishmen and Americans, 
he does not yet dare to molest. Their pages in the black book will be 
opened when the Constitutionalist government is established in 
Mexico City; and there, too, he will settle the account of the Mexican 
people with the Catholic Church. 

Villa knew that the reserve of the Banco Minero, amounting to 
about 500,000 gold, was hidden somewhere in Chihuahua. Don Luis 
Terrazzas, Jr., was a director of that bank. When he refused to 
divulge the hiding-place of the money, Villa and a squad of soldiers 
took him out of his house one night, rode him on a mule out into the 
desert, and strung him up to a tree by the neck. He was cut down just 
in time to save his life, and led Villa to an old forge in the Terrazzas 
iron works, under which was discovered the reserve of the Banco 
Minero. Terrazzas went back to prison badly shaken, and Villa sent 
word to his father in El Paso that he would release the son upon 
payment of 500,000 ransom. 


THE HUMAN SIDE 
(From Chapter IV) 

Villa has two wives, one a patient, simple woman who was with him 
during all his years of outlawry, who lives in El Paso, and the other a 
cat-like, slender young girl, who is the mistress of his house in 
Chihuahua. He is perfectly open about it, though lately the 
educated, conventional Mexicans who have been gathering about 
him in ever-increasing numbers have tried to hush up the fact. 
Among the peons it is not only not unusual but customary to have 
more than one mate. 
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One hears a great many stories of Villa’s violating women. I asked 
him if that were true. He pulled his mustache and stared at me fora 
minute with an inscrutable expression. “I never take the trouble to 
deny such stories,” he said. “They say I am a bandit, too. Well, you 
know my history. But tell me; have you ever met a husband, father or 
brother of any woman that I have violated?” He paused: “Or even a 
witness?” 

It is fascinating to watch him discover new ideas. Remember that 
he is absolutely ignorant of the troubles and confusions and 
readjustments of modern civilization. “Socialism,” he said once, 
when I wanted to know what he thought of it: “Socialism — is it a 
thing? I only see it in books, and I do not read much.” Once I asked 
him if women would vote in the new Republic. He was sprawled out 
on his bed; with his coat unbuttoned. “Why, I don’t think so,” he 
said, startled, suddenly sitting up. “What do you mean — vote? Do 
you mean elect a government and make laws?” I said I did and that 
women already were doing it in the United States. “Well,” he said, 
scratching his head: “if they do it up there I don’t see that they 
shouldn’t do it down here.” The idea seemed to amuse him 
enormously. He rolled it over and over in his mind, looking at me 
and away again. “It may be as you say,” he said; “but I have never 
thought about it. Women seem to me to be things to protect, to love. 
They have no sternness of mind. They can’t consider anything for its 
right or wrong. They are full of pity and softness. Why,” he said, “a 
woman would not give an order to execute a traitor.” 

“I am not so sure of that, mi General,” I said. "Women can be 
crueller and harder than men.” 

He stared at me, pulling his mustache. And then he began to grin. 
He looked slowly to where his wife was setting the table for lunch. 
“ Oiga ,”* he said, “come here. Listen. Last night I caught three 
traitors crossing the river to blow up the railroad. What shall I do 
with them? Shall I shoot them or not?” 

Embarrassed, she seized his hand and kissed it. “Oh, I don’t know 
anything about that,” she said. “You know best.” 

“No,” said Villa. “I leave it entirely to you. Those men were going 
to try to cut our communications between Juarez and Chihuahua. 
They were traitors— Federals. What shall I do? Shall I shoot them or 
not?” 

“Oh, well, shoot them,” said Mrs. Villa. 

Villa chuckled delightedly. “There is something in what you say,” 
he remarked, and for days afterwaid went around asking the cook 









and the chambermaids whom they would like to have for President 
of Mexico. 

He never missed a bull-fight, and every afternoon at four o’clock 
he was to be found at the cock-pit, where he fought his own birds 
with the happy enthusiasm of a small boy. In the evening he played 
faro in some gambling hall. Sometimes in the late morning he would 
send a fast courier after Luis Leon, the bull-fighter, and telephone 
personally to the slaughter-house, asking if they had any fierce bulls 
in the pen. They almost always did have, and we would all get on 
horseback and gallop through the streets about a mile to the big 
adobe corrals. Twenty cowboys cut the bull out of the herd, threw 
and tied him and cut off his sharp horns, and then Villa and Luis 
Leon and anybody else who wanted to would take the professional 
red capes and go down into the ring; Luis Leon with professional 
caution, Villa as stubborn and clumsy as the bull, slow on his feet, but 
swift as an animal with his body and arms. Villa would walk right up 
to the pawing, infuriated animal, and, with his double cape, slap him 
insolently across the face, and for half an hour, would follow the 
greatest sport I ever saw. Sometimes the sawed-off horns of the bull 
would catch Villa in the seat of the trousers and propel him violently 
across the ring; then he would turn and glad the bull by the head and 
wrestle with him with the sweat streaming down his face until five or 
six companeros seized the bull’s tail and hauled him plowing and 
bellowing back. 

Villa never drinks nor smokes, but he will outdance the most 
ardent novio* in Mexico. When the order was given for the army to 
advance upon Torreon, Villa stopped off at Camargo to be best man 
at the wedding of one of his old compadres. He danced steadily 
without stopping, they said, all Monday night, all Tuesday, and all 
Tuesday night, arriving at the front on Wednesday morning with 
blood-shot eyes and an air of extreme lassitude. 

THE FUNERAL OF ABRAM GONZALES 
(From Chapter V) 

The fact that Villa hates useless pomp and ceremony makes it 
more impressive when he does appear on a public occasion. He has 
t he knack of absolutely expressing the strong feeling of the great mass 
of the people. In February, exactly one year after Abram Gonzales* 
was murdered by the Federals at Bachimba Canon, Villa ordered a 
great funeral ceremony to be held in the City of Chihuahua. Two 
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trains, carrying the officers of the army, the consuls and representa¬ 
tives of the foreign colony, left Chihuahua early in the morning to 
take up the body of the dead governor from its resting-place under 
a rude wooden cross in the desert. Villa ordered Major Fierro, his 
Superintendent of Railroads, to get the trains ready — but Fierro got 
drunk and forgot; and when Villa and his brilliant staff arrived at the 
railway station the next morning the regular passenger train to 
Juarez was just leaving and there was no other equipment on hand. 
Villa himself leaped on to the already moving engine and compelled 
the engineer to back the train up to the station. Then he walked 
through the train, ordering the passengers out, and switched it in the 
direction of Bachimba. They had no sooner started than he 
summoned Fierro before him and discharged him from the 
superintendency of the railroads, appointing Calzado in his place, 
and ordered the latter to return at once to Chihuahua and be 
thoroughly informed about the railroads by the time he returned. At 
Bachimba Villa stood silently by the grave with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. For Gonzales had been his close friend. Ten thousand 
people stood in the heat and dust at Chihuahua railway station when 
the funeral train arrived, and poured weeping through the narrow 
streets behind the army, at the head of which walked Villa beside the 
hearse. His automobile was waiting, but he angrily refused to ride, 
stumbling stubbornly along in the dirt of the streets with his eyes on 
the ground. 

That night there was a velada in the Theater of the Heroes, an 
immense auditorium packed with emotional peons and their women. 
The ring of boxes was brilliant with officers in their full dress, and 
wedged behind them up the five high balconies were the ragged 
poor. Now, the velada is an entirely Mexican institution. First there 
comes a speech, then a “recitation” on the piano, then a speech, 
followed by a patriotic song rendered by a chorus of awkward little 
Indian girls from the public school with squeaky voices, another 
speech, and a soprano solo from “Trovatore”* by the wife of some 
government official, still another speech, and so on for at least five 
hours. Whenever there is a prominent funeral, or a national holiday, 
or a President’s anniversary, or, in fact, an occasion of the least 
importance, a velada must be held. It is the conventional and 
respectable way of celebrating anything. Villa sat in the left hand 
stage box and controlled the proceedings by tapping a little bell. The 
stage itself was brilliantly hideous with black bunting, huge masses of 
artificial flowers, abominable crayon portraits of Madero, Pino 
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Suarez* and the dead Governor, and red, white and green electric 
lights. At the foot of all this was a very small, plain, black wooden box 
which held the body of Abram Gonzales. 

The velada proceeded in an orderly and exhausting manner for 
about two hours. Local orators, trembling with stage fright, mouthed 
the customary Castilian extravagant phrases, and little girls stepped 
on their own feet and murmured Tosti’s “Good-bye.” Villa, with his 
eyes riveted on that wooden box, never moved nor spoke. At the 
proper time he mechanically tapped the little bell, but after a while 
he couldn’t stand it any longer. A large fleshy Mexican was in the 
middle of Handel’s “Largo” on the grand piano, when Villa stood 
erect. He put his foot on the railing of the box and leaped to the 
stage, knelt, and took up the coffin in his arms. Handel’s “Largo” 
petered out. Silent astonishment paralyzed the audience. Holding 
the black box tenderly in his arms as a mother with her baby, not 
looking at anyone. Villa started down the steps of the stage and up 
the aisle. Instinctively, the house rose; and as he passed out through 
the swinging doors they followed on silently behind him. He strode 
down between the lines of waiting soldiers, his sword banging on the 
floor, across the dark square to the Governor’s palace; and, with his 
own hands, put the coffin on the flower-banked table waiting for it in 
the audience hall. It had been arranged that four generals in turn 
should stand the death watch, each for two hours. Candles shed a 
dim light over the table and the surrounding floor, but the rest of the 
room was in darkness. A dense mass of silent, breathing people 
packed the doorway. Villa unbuckled his sword and threw it 
clattering into a corner. Then he took his rifle from the table and 
stood the first watch. 


VILLA AND CARRANZA 
(From Chapter VI) 

It seems incredible to those who don’t know him, that this 
remarkable figure, who had risen from obscurity to the most 
prominent position in Mexico in three years, should not covet the 
Presidency of the Republic. But that is in entire accordance with the 
simplicity of his character. When asked about it he answered as 
always with perfect directness, just in the way that you put it to him. 
He didn’t quibble over whether he could not be President of Mexico. 
He said: “I am a fighter, not a statesman. I am not educated enough 
to be President. I only learned to read and write two years ago. How 
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could I, who never went to school, hope to be able to talk with the 
foreign ambassadors and the cultivated gentlemen of the Congress? 
It would be bad for Mexico if an uneducated man were to be 
President. There is one thing that I will not do,— and that is to take a 
position for which I am not fitted. There is only one order of my 
Jefe* (Carranza)* which I would refuse to obey,— if he would 
command me to be a President or a Governor.” On behalf of my 
paper I had to ask him this question five or six times. Finally he 
became exasperated. “I have told you many times,” he said, “that 
there is no possibility of my becoming President of Mexico. Are the 
newspapers trying to make trouble between me and my Jefe? This is 
the last time that I will answer that question. The next correspondent 
that asks me I will have him spanked and sent to the border.” For 
days afterward he went around grumbling humorously about the 
chatito (pugnose) who kept asking him whether he wanted to be 
President of Mexico. The idea seemed to amuse him. Whenever I 
went to see him after that he used to say, at the end of our talk: 
“Well, aren’t you going to ask me to-day whether I want to be 
President?” 

He never referred to Carranza except as “my Jefe”, and he obeyed 
implicitly the sligtest order from “the First Chief of the Revolution.” 
His loyalty to Carranza was perfectly obstinate. He seemed to think 
that in Carranza were embodied the entire ideals of the Revolution. 
This, in spite of the fact that many of his advisers tried to make him 
see that Carranza was essentially an aristocrat and a reformer, and 
that the people were fighting for more than reform. 

Carranza’s political program, as set forth in the plan of 
Guadelupe,* carefully avoids any promise of settlement of the land 
question, except a vague endorsement of Madero’s plan of San Luis 
Potosi,* and it is evident that he does not intend to advocate any 
radical restoration of the land to the people until he becomes 
provisional president — and then to proceed very cautiously. In the 
meantime he seems to have left it to Villa’s judgment, as well as all 
other details of the conduct of the Revolution in the north. But Villa, 
being a peon, and feeling with them, rather than consciously 
reasoning it out, that the land question is the real cause of the 
Revolution, acted with characteristic promptness and directness. No 
sooner had he settled the details of government of Chihuahua State, 
and appointed Chao his provisional governor, than he issued a 
proclamation, giving sixty-two and one-half acres out of the 
confiscated lands to every male citizen of the state, and declaring 
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these lands inalienable for any cause for a period of ten years. In the 
State of Durango the same thing has happened and as other states 
are free of Federal garrisons, he will pursue the same policy. 


THE RULES OF WAR 
(From Chapter VII) 


On the field, too. Villa had to invent an entirely original method of 
warfare, because he never had a chance to learn anything of 
accepted military strategy. In that he is without the possibility of any 
doubt the greatest leader Mexico has ever had. His method of 
fighting is astonishingly like Napoleon’s. Secrecy, quickness of 
movement, the adaptation of his plans to the character of the 
country and of his soldiers,— the value of intimate relations with the 
rank and file, and of building up a tradition among the enemy that 
his army is invincible, and that he himself bears a charmed 
life,— these are his characteristics. He knew nothing of accepted 
European standards of strategy or of discipline. One of the troubles 
of the Mexican Federal army is that its officers are thoroughly 
saturated with conventional military theory. The Mexican soldier is 
still mentally at the end of the eighteenth century. He is, above all, a 
loose, individual, guerrilla fighter. Red-tape simply paralyzes the 
machine. When Villa’s army goes into battle he is not hampered by 
salutes, or rigid respect for officers, or trigonometrical calculations 
of the trajectories of projectiles, or theories of the percentage of hits 
in a thousand rounds of rifle fire, or the function of cavalry, infantry 
and artillery in any particular position, or rigid obedience to the 
secret knowledge of its superiors. It reminds one of the ragged 
Republican army that Napoleon led into Italy. It is probable that 
Villa doesn’t know much about those things himself. But he does 
know that guerrilla fighters cannot be driven blindly in platoons 
around the field in perfect step, that men fighting individually and 
of their own free will are braver than long volleying rows in the 
trenches, lashed to it by officers with the flat of their swords. And 
where the fighting is fiercest — when a ragged mob of fierce brown 
men with hand bombs and rifles rush the bullet-swept streets of an 
ambushed town — Villa is among them, like any common soldier. 

Up to his day, Mexican armies had always carried with them 
hundreds of the women and children of the soldiers; Villa was the 
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first man to think of swift forced marches of bodies of cavalry, 
leaving their women behind. Up to his time no Mexican army had 
ever abandoned its base; it had always stuck closely to the railroad 
and the supply trains. But Villa struck terror into the enemy by 
abandoning his trains and throwing his entire effective army upon 
the field, as he did at Gomez Palacio. He invented in Mexico that 
most demoralizing form of battle — the night attack. When, after the 
fall of Torreon last September, he withdrew his entire army in the 
face of Orozco’s advance from Mexico City and for five days 
unsuccessfully attacked Chihuahua, it was a terrible shock to the 
Federal general when he waked up one morning and found that 
Villa had sneaked around the city under cover of darkness, captured 
a freight train at Terrazzas and descended with his entire army upon 
the comparatively undefended city of Juarez. It wasn’t fair! Villa 
found that he hadn’t enough trains tocarry all his soldiers, even when 
he had ambushed and captured a Federal troop train, sent south by 
General Castro, the Federal commander in Juarez. So he tele¬ 
graphed that gentleman as follows, signing the name of the Colonel 
in command of the troop train: “Engine broken down at Moctezu- 
ma. Sent another engine and five cars.” The unsuspecting Castro 
immediately dispatched a new train. Villa then telegraphed him: 
“Wires cut between here and Chihuahua. Large force of rebels 
approaching from south. What shall I do?” Castro replied: “Return 
at once.” And Villa obeyed, telegraphing cheering messages at every 
station along the way. The Federal commander got wind of his 
coming about an hour before he arrived, and left, without informing 
his garrison, so that, outside of a small massacre, Villa took Juarez 
almost without a shot. And with the border so near he managed to 
smuggle across enough ammunition to equip his almost armless 
forces and a week later sallied out and routed the pursuing Federal 
forces with great slaughter at Tierra Blanca. 

General Hugh L. Scott, in command of the American troops at 
Fort Bliss, sent Villa a little pamphlet containing the Rules of War 
adopted by the Hague Conference.* He spent hours poring overit.lt 
interested and amused him hugely. He said: “What is this Hague 
Conference? Was there a representative of Mexico there? Was there 
a representative of the Constitutionalists there? It seems to me a 
funny thing to make rules about war. It’s not a game. What is the 
difference between civilized war and any other kind of war? If you 
and I are having a fight in a cantina we are not going to pull a little 
book out of our pockets and read over the rules. It says here that you 
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must not use lead bullets; but I don’t see why not. They do the 
work.” 

For a long time afterward he went around popping questions at his 
officers like this: “If an invading army takes a city of the enemy, what 
must you do with the women and children?” 

As far as I could see, the Rules of War didn’t make any difference 
in Villa’s original method of fighting. The colorados* he executed 
wherever he captured them; because, he said, they were peons like 
the Revolutionists and that no peon would volunteer against the 
cause of liberty unless he were bad. The Federal officers also he 
killed, because, he explained, they were educated men and ought to 
know better. But the Federal common soldiers he set at liberty 
because most of them were conscripts, and thought that they were 
fighting for the Patria. There is no case on record where he wantonly 
killed a man. Anyone who did so he promptly executed — except 
Fierro. 

Fierro, the man who killed Benton, was known as “The Butcher” 
throughout the army. He was a great handsome animal, the best and 
cruellest rider and fighter, perhaps, in all the revolutionary forces. 
In his furious lust for blood Fierro used to shoot down a hundred 
prisoners with his own revolver, only stopping long enough to 
reload. He killed for the pure joy of it. During two weeks that I was 
in Chihuahua, Fierro killed filteen inoffensive citizens in cold blood. 
But there was always a curious relationship between him and Villa. 
He was Villa’s best friend; and Villa loved him like a son and always 
pardoned him. 

But Villa, although he had never heard of the Rules of War, 
carried with his army the only field hospital of any effectiveness that 
any Mexican army has ever carried. It consisted of forty box-cars 
enameled inside, fitted with operating tables and all the latest 
appliances of surgery, and manned by more than sixty doctors and 
nurses. Every day during the battle shuttle trains full of the 
desperately wounded ran from the front to the base hospitals at 
Parral, Jimenez and Chihuahua. He took care of the Federal 
wounded just as carefully as of his own men. Ahead of his own 
supply train went another train, carrying two thousand sacks of 
flour, and also coffee, corn, sugar, and cigarettes to feed the entire 
starving population of the country around Durango City and 
Torreon. 

The common soldiers adore him for his bravery and his coarse, 
blunt humor. Often I have seen him slouched on his cot in the litde 
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red cabose in which he always traveled, cracking jokes familiarly with 
twenty ragged privates sprawled on the floor, chairs and tables. 
When the army was entraining or detraining, Villa personally would 
be on hand in a dirty old suit, without a collar, kicking mules in the 
stomach and pushing horses in and out of the stock-cars. Getting 
thirsty all of a sudden, he would grab some soldier’s canteen and 
drain it, in spite of the indignant protests of its owner; and then tell 
him to go over to the river and say that Pancho Villa said that he 
should fill it there. 


THE DREAM OF PANCHO VILLA 
(From Chapter VIII) 

It might not be uninteresting to know the passionate dream — the 
vision which animates this ignorant fighter, “not educated enough to 
be President of Mexico.” He told it to me once in these words: 
“When the new Republic is established there will never be any more 
army in Mexico. Armies are the greatest support of tyranny. There 
can be no dictator without an army. 

“We will put the army to work. In all parts of the Republic we will 
establish military colonies composed of the veterans of the Revolu¬ 
tion. The State will give them grants of agricultural lands and 
establish big industrial enterprises to give them work. Three days a 
week they will work and work hard, because honest work is more 
important than fighting, and only honest work makes good citizens. 
And the other three days they will receive military instruction and go 
out and teach all the people how to fight. Then, when the Patria is 
invaded, we will just have to telephone from the palace at Mexico 
City, and in half a day all the Mexican people will rise from their 
fields and factories, fully armed, equipped and organized to defend 
their children and their homes. 

“My ambition is to live my life in one of those military colonies 
among my companeros whom I love, who have suffered so long and so 
deeply with me. I think I would like the government to establish a 
leather factory there where we could make good saddles and bridles, 
because I know how to do that; and the rest of the time I would like 
to work on my little farm, raising cattle and corn. It would be fine, I 
think, to help make Mexico a happy place.” 





THE BLOODY DAWN 
(From Chapter VII) 
Part Four 


The steady noise of battle filled all the night. Ahead torches 
danced, rails clanged, sledges drummed on the spikes, the men of 
the repair gang shouted in the frenzy of their toil. It was after twelve. 
Since the trains had reached the beginning of the torn track we had 
made half a mile. Now and then a straggler from the main body 
came down the line of trains, shuffled into the light with his heavy 
Mauser awry across his shoulders, and faded into the darkness 
toward the debauch of sound in the direction of Gomez Palacio. The 
soldiers of our guard, squatting about their little fires in the fields, 
relaxed their tense expectancy; three of them were singing a little 
marching song, which began: 

I don’t want to be a Porfirista,* 

I don't want to be an Orozquista,* 

But I want to be a volunteer in the army Maderista! 

Curious and excited, we hurried up and down the trains, asking 
people what they knew, what they thought. I had never heard a real 
killing-sound before, and it made me frantic with curiosity and 
nervousness. We were like dogs in a yard when a dogfight is going on 
outside. Finally the spell snapped and I found myself desperately 
tired. I fell into a dead sleep on a little ledge under the lip of the 
cannon, where the laborers tossed their wrenches and sledgeham¬ 
mers and crowbars when the train moved forward a hundred feet, 
and piled on themselves with shouts and horseplay. 

In the coldness of before dawn I woke with the Colonel’s hand on 
my shoulder. 

“You can go now,” he said. “The sign is Zaragozy, and the 
countersign Guerrero. Our soldiers will be recognized by their hats 
pinned up in front. May you go well!” 

It was bitter cold. We threw our blankets around us, serape 
fashion, and trudged down past the fury of the repair gang as they 
hammered at it under the leaping flares — past the five armed men 
slouching around their fire on the frontier of the dark. 

“Are you off to the battle, compaheros?” cried one of the gang. 
“Look out for the bullets!” At that they all laughed. The sentries 
cried, “Adios! Don’t kill them all! Leave a few pelones* for us!” 
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Beyond the last torch, where the torn track was wrenched and 
tumbled about on the uprooted roadbed, a shadowy figure waited 
for us. 

“ Vamonos together,”* he said, peering at us. “In the dark three are 
an army.” 

We stumbled along over the broken track, silently, just able to 
make him out with our eyes. He was a little dumpy soldier with a rifle 
and a half-empty cartridge-belt over his breast. He said that he had 
just brought a wounded man from the front to the hospital train and 
was on his way back. 

“Feel this,” he said, holding out his arm. It was drenched. We 
could see nothing. 

“Blood,” he continued unemotionally. “His blood. He was my 
compadre in the Brigada Gonzales-Ortega. We went in this night 
down there and so many, so many — We were cut in half.” 

It was the first we had heard, or thought, of wounded men. All of a 
sudden we heard the battle. It had been going on steadily all the 
time, but we had forgotten — the sound was so monstrous, so 
monotonous. Far rifle fire came like the ripping of strong canvas, 
the cannon shocked like pile-drivers. We were only six miles away 
now. 

Out of the darkness loomed a little knot of men — four of 
them — carrying something heavy and inert in a blanket slung 
between. Our guide threw up his rifle and challenged, and his 
answer was a retching groan from the blanket. 

“Oiga compadre,”* lisped one of the bearers huskily. “Where, for 
the love of the Virgin, is the hospital train?” 

“About a league—” 

“ Valgame Dios! How can we...” 

“Water! Have you any water?” 

They stood with the blanket taut between them, and something fell 
from it, drip, drip, on the ties. 

That awful voice within screamed once, “to drink!” and fell away 
to a shuddering moan. We handed our canteens to the bear¬ 
ers— and silently, bestially, they drained them. The wounded man 
they forgot. Then, sullen, they pitched on... 

Others appeared, singly, or in little groups. They were simply 
vague shapes staggering in the night, like drunkards, like men 
incredibly tired. One dragged between two walkers, his arms around 
their shoulders. A mere boy reeled along with the limp body of his 
father on his back. A horse passed with his nose to the ground, two 
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bodies flopping sideways across the saddle, and a man walking 
behind and beating the horse on the rump, cursing shrilly. He 
passed, and we could hear his falsetto fading dissonantly in the 
distance. Some groaned, with the ugly, deadened groan of uttermost 
pain; one man, slouched in the saddle of a mule, screamed 
mechanically every time the mule took a step. Under two tall 
cotton-wood trees beside an irrigation ditch a little fire glowed. Three 
sleepers with empty cartridge-belts sprawled snoring on the uneven 
ground; beside the fire sat a man holding with both hands his leg 
straight out to the warmth. It was a perfectly good leg as far as the 
ankle — there it ended in a ragged, oozing mess of trousers and 
shattered flesh. The man simply sat looking at it. He didn’t even stir 
as we came near, and yet his chest rose and fell with calm breathing, 
and his mouth was slightly open as if he were day-dreaming. By the 
side of the ditch knelt another. A soft lead bullet had entered his 
hand between the two middle fingers and then spread until it 
hollowed out a bloody cave inside. He had wrapped a rag around a 
little piece of stick and was unconcernedly dipping it in the water and 
gouging out the wound. 

Soon we were near the battle. In the east, across the vast level coun¬ 
try, a faint gray light appeared. The noble alamo* trees, towering 
thickly in massy lines along the ditches to the west, burst into showers 
of bird-song. It was getting warm, and there came the tranquil smell 
of earth and grass and growing corn — a calm summer dawn. 

Into this the noise of battle broke like something insane. The 
hysterical chatter of rifle fire, that seemed to carry a continuous 
undertone of screaming — although when you listened for it it was 
gone. The nervous, deadly stab-stab-stab of the machine guns, like 
some gigantic woodpecker. The cannon booming like great bells, 
and the whistle of their shells. Boom — Pi-i-e-e-a-Uuu! And that 
most terrible of all the sounds of war, shrapnel exploding. Crash — 
Whee-e-eaaa! 1 

The great hot sun swam up in the east through a faint smoke from 
the fertile land, and over the eastern barrens the heat-waves began to 
wiggle. It caught the startlingly green tops of the lofty alamos 
fringing the ditch that paralleled the railroad on our right. The trees 
ended there, and beyond, the whole rampart of bare mountains, 
piled range grew rosy. We were now in scorched desert again, thickly 
covered with dusty mesquite. Except for another line of alamos 
straggling across from east to west, close to the city, there were no 
trees in all the plain but two or three scattered ones to the right. So 
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close we were, barely two miles from Gomez Palacio, that we could 
look down the torn track right into the town. We could see the black 
round water-tank, and back of the roundhouse, and across the track 
from them both the low adobe walls of the Brittingham Corral. The 
smokestacks and buildings and trees of La Esperanza soap factory 
rose clear and still, like a little city, to the left. Almost directly to the 
right of the railroad track, it seemed, the stark, stony peak of the 
Cerro de la Pila mounted steeply to the stone reservoir that crowned 
it, and sloped off westward in a series of smaller peaks, a spiny ridge 
a mile long. Most of Gomez lay behind the shoulder of the Cerro, 
and at its western end the villas and gardens of Lerdo made a vivid 
patch of green in the desert. The great brown mountains on the west 
made a mighty sweep around behind the two cities, and then fell 
away south again in folds on folds of gaunt desolation. And directly 
south from Gomez, stretched along the base of this range, lay 
Torreon, the richest city of northern Mexico. 

The shooting never ceased, but it seemed to be subdued to a 
subordinate place in a fantastic and disordered world. Up the track 
in the hot morning light straggled a river of wounded men, 
shattered, bleeding, bound up in rotting and hloody bandages, 
inconceivably weary. They passed us, and one even fell and lay 
motionless nearby in the dust — and we didn’t care. Soldiers with 
their cartridges gone wandered aimlessly out of the chaparral, 
dragging their rifles, and plunged into the brush again on the other 
side of the railroad, black with powder, streaked with sweat, their 
eyes vacantly on the ground. The thin, subtle dust rose in lazy clouds 
at every footstep, and hung there, parching throat and eyes. A little 
company of horsemen jogged out of the thicket and drew up on the 
track, looking toward town. One man got down from his saddle and 
squatted beside us. 

“It was terrible,” he said suddenly. “Carramba!* We went in there 
last night on foot. They were inside the water-tank, with holes cut in 
the iron for rifles. We had to walk up and poke our guns through the 
holes and we killed them all — a death trap! And then the Corral! 
They had two sets of loopholes, one for the men kneeling down and 
the other for the men standing up. Three thousand rurales in 
there — and they had five machine guns to sweep the road. And the 
roundhouse, with three rows of trenches outside and subterranean 
passages so they could crawl under and shoot us in the back... Our 
bombs wouldn’t work, and what could we do with rifles? Madre de 
Dios!* But we were so quick — we took them by surprise. We 
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captured the roundhouse and the water-tank. And then this 
morning thousands came — thousands—reinforcements from Tor- 
reon — and their artillery — and they drove us back again. They 
walked up to the water-tank and poked their rifles through the holes 
and killed all of us — the sons of the devils!” 

We could see the place as he spoke and hear the hellish roar and 
shriek, and yet no one moved, and there wasn’t a sign of the 
shooting—not even smoke, except when a shrapnel shell burst 
yelling down in the first row of trees a mile ahead and vomited a puff 
of white. The cracking rip of rifle fire and the staccato machine guns 
and even the hammering cannon didn’t reveal themselves at all. The 
flat, dusty plain, the trees and chimneys of Gomez, and the stony hill, 
lay quietly in the heat. From the alamos off to the right came the 
careless song of birds. One had the impression that his senses were 
lying. It was an incredible dream, through which the grotesque 
procession of wounded filtered like ghosts in the dust. 







FROM “THE WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE” 


THE WAR CAPITAL 

Nish. We took a tumble-down cab — whose bottom-board im¬ 
mediately fell out — attached to two dying horses and driven by a 
bandit in a high fur cap, and polted up a wide street paved with mud 
and wide-set sharp cobbles. Round about the city the green hills rose, 
beautiful with new leaves and with every flowering fruit-tree, and 
over the wide-flung Turkish roofs, and the few mean plaster 
buildings in the European style, loomed the bulbous Greek domes of 
the cathedral. Here and there was the slender spire of a minaret, 
criss-crossed with telephone-wires. The street opened into a vast 
square, a sea of mud and cobbles bounded by wretched huts, across 
which marched steel poles carrying hundreds of wires and huge 
modern arc-lights. At one side an ox lay on his back, feet clewed up 
to a wooden beam, while peasants shood him with solid iron plates, as 
they had done it for half a thousand years. 

Austrian prisoners in uniform wandered freely everywhere, 
without a guard. Some drove wagons, others dug ditches, and 
hundreds loitered up and down in idleness. We learned that by 
paying fifty denars to the government, you could have one for a 
servant. All the legations and consulates were manned with them. 
And the prisoners were glad to be servants, for there was no decent 
place for them to live, and scanty food. Now and then an Austrian 
officer passed along, in full uniform and with his sword. 

“Escape?” said one government official we interrogated. “No, 
they do not try. The roads are metres deep in mud, the villages are 
depopulated and full of disease, there is no food,... It is difficult 
enough to travel by train in Serbia — on foot it would be impossible. 
And there are the guards all along the frontier...” 
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We passed a big hospital where pale prisoners leaned from the 
windows upon dirty blankets, dragged themselves in and out of the 
doors, and lay propped up on piles of drying mud along the road. 
These were only survivors; for out of the sixty thousand Austrians 
captured in the war, twelve thousand were already dead of typhus. 

Beyond the square was the street again, between rough one-story 
houses, and we were in the market-place. A dull roar rose from the 
haggling of hundreds of peasants in ten different national cos¬ 
tumes— home-spun linen embroidered with flowers, high fur hats, 
fezzes, turbans, and infinite varieties and modifications of Turkish 
trousers. Pigs squealed, hens squawked; underfoot were heaped 
baskets of eggs and herbs and vegetables and red peppers; majestic 
old men in sheepskins shuffled along with Iambs in their arms. Here 
was the center of the town. There were two or three restaurants and 
foul-smelling cafes, the dingy Hotel Orient, the inevitable American 
shoe-store, and amid cheap little shops, sudden windows ablaze with 
expensive jewelry and extravagant women’s hats. 

Along the sidewalks elbowed a multitude of strangely assorted 
people: gypsies, poverty-stricken peasants, gendarmes with great 
swords, in red and blue uniforms, tax-collectors dressed like generals,- 
also with swords, smart army officers hung with medals, soldiers in 
filthy tatters, their feet bound with rags — soldiers limping, stagger¬ 
ing on crutches, without arms, without legs, discharged from the 
overcrowded hospitals still blue and shaking from the typhus — and 
everywhere the Austrian prisoners. Government officials hurried by 
with portfolios under their arms. Fat Jewish army contractors 
hobnobbed with political hangers-on over maculate cafe tables. 
Women government clerks, wives and mistresses of officers, society 
ladies, shouldered the peasant women in their humped-up gay skirts 
and high-colored socks. The government from Belgrade had taken 
refuge in Nish,* and a mountain village of twenty thousand 
inhabitants had become a city of one hundred and twenty 
thousand — not counting those who died.. 

For the typhus had swept the town, where people were living six 
and ten in a room, until everywhere the black flags flapped in long, 
sinister vistas, and the windows of the cafes were plastered with black 
paper death-notices. 

We crossed the muddy Nishava River on the bridge which leads to 
the heavy, arabesqued gate of the ancient Turkish citadel, which was 
Roman before the Turks, and where Constantine the Great* was 
born. On the grass along the foot of the great wall sprawled 
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hundreds of soldiers, sleeping, scratching themselves, stripping 
and searching their bodies for lice, tossing and twisting in 
fever. Everywhere about Nish, wherever there was a spot of worn 
grass, the miserable people clustered, picking vermin from each 
other. 

The stench of the city was appalling. In the side streets open 
sewers trickled down among the cobbles. Some sanitary measures 
had been taken — such as the closing of cafes and restaurants from 
two o’clock until six every day in order to disinfect them — but still it 
was an even chance of typhus if you stayed in a hotel or public 
building. Luckily the hospitable American vice-consul, Mr. Young, 
took us in at the consulate and introduced us at the Diplomatic Club, 
which had dining-rooms over an abandoned restaurant, and where 
good food was to be got when half the town was starving. The 
entrance was through a pigsty, after stepping across an open sewer; 
and when you opened the club-room door, your astonished eyes 
encountered tables, decorated with flowers and covered with silver 
and snowy linen, and a head waiter in smart evening dress, an 
Austrian prisoner by the name of Fritz, who had been head waiter at 
the Carlton* in London before the war. To see the British minister 
sail majestically past the pigsty and mount the club stairs as if it were 
Piccadilly was a thing worth coming miles for. 

Such was Nish, as we first saw it. Two weeks later we returned, 
after the rains had altogether ceased, and the hot sun had dried the 
streets. It was a few days after the feast of St. George, which marks 
the coming of the spring in Serbia. On that day all Serbia rises at 
dawn and goes out into the woods and fields, gathering flowers and 
dancing and singing and feasting all day. And even here, in this 
filthy, overcrowded town, with the tragic sadness of war and 
pestilence over every house, the streets were a gay sight. The men 
peasants had changed their dirty heavy woolens and sheepskins for 
the summer suit of embroidered dazzling linen. All the women wore 
new dresses and new silk kerchiefs, decorated with knots of ribbon; 
with leaves and flowers — even the ox-yokes and the oxen’s heads 
were bound with purple lilac branches. Through the streets raced 
mad young gypsy girls in Turkish trousers of extravagant and 
gorgeous colors, their bodices gleaming with gold braid, gold coins 
hung in their ears. And I remember five great strapping women with 
mattocks over their shoulders, who marched singing down the 
middle of the road to take their dead men’s places in the work of the 
fields. 









We were received by Colonel Soubotitch, chief of the Red Cross, in 
his headquarters. He described the terrible lack of all medical 
necessities in Serbia, and painted us a graphic picture of people 
dying in the streets of Nish only a month before. I noticed a 
handsome peasant blanket on his bed. 

“My mother wove that for me,” he said simply, “in the village 
where I live. She is a peasant. We are all peasants in Serbia — that is 
our pride. Voyvoda Putnik, commander-in-chief of the army, is a 
poor man; his father was a peasant. Voyvoda Michitch, who won the 
great battle that hurled the Austrian army from our country, is a 
peasant. Many of the deputies to the Skouptchina, our parliament, 
are peasants, who sit there in peasant dress.” He stared at the bed. 
“And on that bed, on that very blanket which you so admired, I 
stood here where I now stand and watched my son die of the typhus, 
two months ago. What will you? We must do our duty....” 

He threw back his shoulders with a visible effort. “So you want to 
see a typhus hospital? Ah, they are not interesting now. The worst is 
over. But I will give you a letter to Stanoievitch, at Chere Kula.” 

We drove to Chere Kula, a mile out of town, late one sombre 
afternoon in the pouring rain. The name is Turkish, meaning 
“Mound of Skulls”; it is literally a tower of skulls of Serbian warriors, 
erected near the site of a great battle fought more than a century 
ago, as a monument to the Turkish victory. Lieutenant Stanoievitch, 
in command of the hospital, unlocked the Greek chapel which the 
Serbians have built over the holy spot. In the dim light it loomed 
there, completely filling the chapel, a great round tower of clay with 
a few grinning heads still embedded in it, and draped with wreaths 
of faded flowers. 

Around this sinister memorial were grouped the brick buildings of 
the typhus hospital, and the wooden barracks where the overflow 
was lodged. The wind set our way, carrying the stench of bodies 
sweating with fever, of sick men eating, of the rotting of flesh. We 
entered a barrack, along whose walls cots lay touching each other, 
and in the feeble light of two lanterns we could see the patients 
writhing in their dirty blankets, five and six crowded into two beds. 
Some sat up, apathetically eating; others lay like the dead; still others 
gave short, grunting moans, or shouted suddenly in the grip of 
delirium. The hospital orderlies, who slept in the same room, were 
all Austrian prisoners. 

“I have been put in charge of this hospital only three days,” said 
the lieutenant. “Before I came it was pretty bad. Now we have only 
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twenty deaths a day. There are eight hundred patients — you see, we 
have no room for even these.” 

We passed through fetid ward after fetid ward, smelling of 
decomposition and death until we were wrung with the helplessness 
of these big men, and our stomachs were turned with the stench. 

Later, we dined with Stanoievitch and his staff of young doctors 
and medical students. The good red wine of the country went 
around, and in a gay and lively argument about the war we forgot for 
a moment the poor devils dying on the other side of the wall. 
Stanoievitch, flushed with wine, was boasting of how the Serbians 
had smashed the Austrian army. 

“What are these French and English doing?” * he cried impatient¬ 
ly. “Why do they not beat the Germans? What they need there are a 
few Serbians to show them how to make war. We Serbians know that 
all that is needed is the willingness to die — and the war would soon 
be over...!” 

















FROM “TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD” 


FOREWORD 

With the greatest interest and with never slackening attention I 
read John Reed’s book, Ten daysThat Shook the World. Unreservedly 
do I recommend it to the workers of the world. Here is a book which 
I should like to see published in millions of copies and translated into 
all languages. It gives a truthful and most vivid exposition of the 
events so significant to the comprehension of what really is the 
Proletarian Revolution and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
These problems are widely discussed, but before one can accept or 
reject these ideas, he must understand the full significance of his 
decision. John Reed’s book will undoubtedly help to clear this 
question, which is the fundamental problem of the international 
labor movement. 


End of 1919. 


V. I. LENIN 
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PREFACE 

This book is a slice of intensified history as I saw it. It does not 
pretend to be anything but a detailed account of the November 
Revolution, when the Bolsheviki, at the head of the workers and 
soldiers, seized the state power of Russia and placed it in the hands of 
the Soviets. 

Naturally most of it deals with “Red Petrograd,” the capital and 
heart of the insurrection. But the reader must realize that what took 
place in Petrograd was almost exactly duplicated, with greater or 
lesser intensity, at different intervals of time, all over Russia. 

In this book, the first of several which I am writing, I must confine 
myself to a chronicle of those events which I myself observed and 
experienced, and those supported by reliable evidence; preceded by 
two chapters briefly outlining the background and causes of the 
November Revolution. I am aware that these two chapters make 
difficult reading, but they are essential to an understanding of what 
follows. 

Many questions will suggest themselves to the mind of the reader. 
What is Bolshevism? What kind of a governmental structure did the 
Bolsheviki set up? If the Bolsheviki championed the Constituent 
Assembly before the November Revolution, why did they disperse it 
by force of arms afterward? And if the bourgeoisie opposed the 
Constituent Assembly until the danger of Bolshevism became 
apparent, why did they champion it afterward? 

These and many other questions cannot be answered here. In 
another volume, “Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk,”* I trace the course of 
the Revolution up to and including the German peace. There I 
explain the origin and functions of the Revolutionary organizations, 
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the evolution of popular sentiment, the dissolution of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, the structure of the Soviet state, and the course 
and outcome of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations... 

...Roughly, the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries believed 
that Russia was not economically ripe for a social revolution — that 
only a political revolution was possible. According to their interpreta¬ 
tion, the Russian masses were not educated enough to take over the 
power; any attempt to do so would inevitably bring on a reaction, by 
means of which some ruthless opportunist might restore the old 
regime. And so it followed that when the “moderate” Socialists were 
forced to assume the power, they were afraid to use it. 

They believed that Russia must pass through the stages of political 
and economic development known to Western Europe, and emerge 
at last, with the rest of the world, into full-fledged Socialism. 
Naturally, therefore, they agreed with the propertied classes that 
Russia must first be a parliamentary state — though with some 
improvements on the Western democracies. As a consequence, they 
insisted upon the collaboration of the propertied classes in the 
Government. 

From this it was an easy step to supporting them. The “moderate” 
Socialists needed the bourgeoisie. But the bourgeoisie did not need 
the “moderate” Socialists. So it resulted in the Socialist Ministers 
being obliged to give way, little by little, on their entire program, 
while the propertied classes grew more and more insistent. 

And at the end, when the Bolsheviki upset the whole hollow 
compromise, the Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries found 
themselves fighting on the side of the propertied classes. ...In almost 
every country in the world to-day the same phenomenon is visible. 

Instead of being a destructive force, it seems to me that the 
Bolsheviki were the only party in Russia with a constructive program 
and the power to impose it on the country. If they had not succeeded 
to the Governement when they did, there is little doubt in my mind 
that the armies of Imperial Germany would have been in Petrograd 
and Moscow in December, and Russia would again be ridden by a 
Tsar... 

It is still fashionable, after a whole year of the Soviet Government, 
to speak of the Bolshevik insurrection as an “adventure.” Adventure 
it was, and one of the most marvellous mankind ever embarked 
upon, sweeping into history at the head of the toiling masses, and 
staking everything on their vast and simple desires. Already the 
machinery had been set up by which the land of the great estates 
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could be distributed among the peasants. The Factory-Shop 
Committees and the Trade Unions were there to put into operation 
workers’ control of industry. In every village, town, city district and 
province there were Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, prepared to assume the task of local administration. 

No matter what one thinks of Bolshevism, it is undeniable that the 
Russian Revolution is one of the great events of human history, and 
the rise of the Bolsheviki — a phenomenon of world-wide impor¬ 
tance. Just as historians search the records for the minutest details of 
the story of the Paris Commune, so they will want to know what 
happened in Petrograd in November, 1917, the spirit which 
animated the people, and how the leaders looked, talked and acted. 
It is with this in view that I have written this book. 

In the struggle my sympathies were not neutral. But in telling the 
story of those great days I have tried to see events with the eye of a 
conscientious reporter, interested in setting down the truth. 

J R. 

New York, January 1st, 1919. 













Chapter I 
[BACKGROUND] 

Toward the end of September, 1917, an alien Professor of 
Sociology visiting Russia came to see me in Petrograd. He had been 
informed by business men and intellectuals that the Revolution was 
slowing down. The Professor wrote an article about it, and then 
traveled around the country, visiting factory towns and peasant 
communities — where, to his astonishment, the Revolution seemed 
to be speeding up. Among the wage-earners and the land-working 
people it was common to hear talk of “all land to the peasants, all 
factories to the workers.” If the Professor had visited the front, he 
would have heard the whole Army talking Peace. 

The Professor was puzzled, but he need not have been; both 
observations were correct. The property-owning classes were 
becoming more conservative, the masses of the people more radical. 

There was a feeling among business men and the intelligentzia 
generally that the Revolution had gone quite far enough, and lasted 
too long; that things should settle down. This sentiment was shared 
by the dominant “moderate” Socialist groups, the oborontsi* 
Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries, who supported the 
Provisional Government of Kerensky. 

On October 14th the official organ of the “moderate” Socialists 
said: 

The drama of Revolution has two acts; the destruction of the old regime and the 
creation of the new one. The first act has lasted long enough. Now it is time to go on to 
the second, and to play it as rapidly as possible. As a great revolutionist put it, “Let us 
hasten, friends, to terminate the Revolution. He who makes it last too long will not 
gather the fruits...” 
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Among the worker, soldier and peasant masses, however, there 
was a stubborn feeling that the “first act” was not yet played out. On 
the front the Army Committees were always running foul of officers 
who could not get used to treating their men like human beings; in 
the rear the Land Committees elected by the peasants were being 
jailed for trying to carry out Government regulations concerning the 
land; and the workmen in the factories were fighting black-lists and 
lockouts. Nay, furthermore, returning political exiles were being 
excluded from the country as “undesirable” citizens; and in some 
cases, men who returned from abroad to their villages were 
prosecuted and imprisoned for revolutionary acts committed in 
1905. 

To the multiform discontent of the people the “moderate” 
Socialists had one answer: Wait for the Constituent Assembly, which 
is to meet in December. But the masses were not satisfied with that. 
The Constituent Assembly was all well and good; but there were 
certain definite things for which the Russian Revolution had been 
made, and for which the revolutionary martyrs rotted in their stark 
Brotherhood Grave on Mars Field, that must be achieved Con¬ 
stituent Assembly or no Constituent Assembly: Peace, Land, and 
Workers’ Control of Industry. The Constituent Assembly had been 
postponed and postponed — would probably be postponed again, 
until the people were calm enough — perhaps to modify their 
demands! At any rate, here were eight months of the Revolution 
gone, and little enough to show for it... 

Meanwhile the soldiers began to solve the peace question by simply 
deserting, the peasants burned manor-houses and took over the 
great estates, the workers sabotaged and struck... Of course, as was 
natural, the manufacturers, land-owners and army officers exerted 
all their influence against any democratic compromise... 

The policy of the Provisional Government alternated between 
ineffective reforms and stern repressive measures. An edict from the 
Socialist Minister of Labor* ordered all the Workers’ Committees 
henceforth to meet only after working-hours. Among the troops at 
the front, “agitators” of opposition political parties were arrested, 
radical newspapers closed down, and capital punishment ap¬ 
plied— to revolutionary propagandists. Attempts were made to 
disarm the Red Guard, Cossacks were sent to keep order in the 
provinces... 

These measures were supported by the “moderate” Socialists and 
their leaders in the Ministry, who considered it necessary to 
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cooperate with the propertied classes. The people rapidly deserted 
them, and went over to the Bolsheviki, who stood for Peace, Land, 
and Workers’ Control of Industry, and a Government of the 
working-class. In September, 1917, matters reached a crisis. Against 
the overwhelming sentiment of the country, Kerensky and the 
“moderate” Socialists succeeded in establishing a Government of 
Coalition with the propertied classes; and as a result, the Mensheviki 
and Socialist Revolutionaries lost the confidence of the people 
forever... 

...Since March, 1917, when the roaring torrents of workmen and 
soldiers beating upon the Tauride Palace compelled the reluctant 
Imperial Duma to assume the supreme power in Russia, it was the 
masses of the people, workers, soldiers and peasants, which forced 
every change in the course of the Revolution. They hurled the 
Miliukov Ministry down; it was their Soviet which proclaimed to the 
world the Russian peace terms — “No annexations, no indemnities, 
and the right of self-determination of peoples;” and again, in July, it 
was the spontaneous rising of the unorganized proletariat which 
once more stormed the Tauride Palace, to demand that the Soviet 
take over the Government of Russia. 

The Bolsheviki, then a small political sect,* put themselves at the 
head of the movement. As a result of the disastrous failure of the 
rising, public opinion turned against them, and their leaderless 
hordes slunk back into the Viborg Quarter, which is Petrograd’s St. 
Antoine * Then followed a savage hunt of the Bolsheviki; hundreds 
were imprisoned, among them Trotzky,* Madame Kollontai* and 
Kameniev;* Lenin and Zinoviev* went into hiding, fugitives from 
justice; the Bolshevik papers were suppressed. Provocators and 
reactionaries raised the cry that the Bolsheviki were German agents, 
until people all over the world believed it. 

But the Provisional Government found itself unable to substan¬ 
tiate its accusations; the documents proving pro-German conspiracy 
were discovered to be forgeries;* and one by one the Bolsheviki were 
released from prison without trial, on nominal or no bail — until only 
six remained. The impotence and indecision of the ever-changing 
Provisional Government was an argument nobody could refute. The 
Bolsheviki raised again the slogan so dear to the masses, “All Power 
to the Soviets!” — and they were not merely self-seeking, for at that 
time the majority of the Soviets was “moderate” Socialist, their bitter 
enemy. 

But more potent still, they took the crude, simple desires of the 
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workers, soldiers and peasants, and from them built their immediate 
program. And so, while the oborontsi Mensheviki and Socialist 
Revolutionaries involved themselves in compromise with the 
bourgeoisie, the Bolsheviki rapidly captured the Russian masses. In 
July they were hunted and despised; by September the metropoli¬ 
tan workmen, the sailors of the Baltic Fleet, and the soldiers, had 
been won almost entirely to their cause. The September municipal 
elections in the large cities were significant; only 18 percent, of the 
returns were Menshevik and Socialist Revolutionary, against more 
than 70 per cent, in June... 

There remains a phenomenon which puzzled foreign observers: 
the fact that the Central Executive Committees of the Soviets, the 
Central Army and Fleet Committees, and the Central Committees of 
some of the Unions — notably, the Post and Telegraph Workers and 
the Railway Workers — opposed the Bolsheviki with the utmost 
violence. These Central Committees had all been elected in the 
middle of the summer, or even before, when the Mensheviki and 
Socialist Revolutionaries had an enormous following; and they 
delayed or prevented any new elections. Thus, according to the 
constitution of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, the 
All-Russian Congress should have been called in September, but the 
Tsay-ee-kah would not call the meeting, on the ground that the 
Constituent Assembly was only two months away, at which time, they 
hinted, the Soviet would abdicate. Meanwhile, one by one, the 
Bolsheviki were winning in the local Soviets all over the country, in 
the Union branches and the ranks of the soldiers and sailors. The 
Peasants’ Soviets remained still conservative, because in the sluggish 
rural districts political consciousness developed slowly, and the 
Socialist Revolutionary party had been for a generation the party 
which had agitated among the peasants... But even among the 
peasants a revolutionary wing was forming. It showed itself clearly in 
October when the left wing of the Socialist Revolutionaries split off, 
and formed a new political faction, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries. 

At the same time there were signs everywhere that the forces of 
reaction were gaining confidence. At the Troitsky Farce theater in 
Petrograd, for example, a burlesque called Sins of the Tsar was 
interrupted by a group of Monarchists, who threatened to lynch the 
actors for “insulting the Emperor.” Certain newspapers began to 
sigh for a “Russian Napoleon.” It was the usual thing among 
bourgeois intelligentzia to refer to the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies 
[Rabotchikh Deputatov) as Sabatchikh Deputatov —Dogs’ Deputies. 
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On October 15th I had a conversation with a great Russian 
capitalist, Stepan Georgevitch Lianozov, known as the “Russian 
Rockefeller”—a Cadet by political faith. 

“Revolution,” he said, “is a sickness. Sooner or later the foreign 
powers must intervene here — as one would intervene to cure a sick 
child, and teach it how to walk. Of course it would be more or less 
improper, but the nations must realize the danger of Bolshevism in 
their own countries — such contagious ideas as proletarian dictator¬ 
ship, and world social revolution... There is a chance that this 
intervention may not be necessary. Transportation is demoralised, 
the factories are closing down, and the Germans are advancing. 
Starvation and defeat may bring the Russian people to their 
senses...” 

Mr. Lianozov was emphatic in his opinion that whatever hap¬ 
pened, it would be impossible for merchants and manufacturers to 
permit the existence of the Workers’ Shop Committees, or to allow 
the workers any share in the management of industry. 

“As for the Bolsheviki, they will be done away with by one of two 
methods. The Government can evacuate Petrograd, then a state of 
siege declared, and the military commander of the district can deal 
with these gentlemen without legal formalities... Or if, for example, the 
Constituent Assembly manifests any Utopian tendencies, it can be dispersed 
by force of arms..." 

Winter was coming on — the terrible Russian winter. I heard 
business men speak of it so: “Winter was always Russia’s best friend. 
Perhaps now it will rid us of Revolution.” On the freezing front 
miserable armies continued to starve and die, without enthusiasm. 
The railways were breaking down, food lessening, factories closing. 
The desperate masses cried out that the bourgeoisie was sabotaging 
the life of the people, causing defeat on the Front. Riga had been 
surrendered just after General Kornilov said publicly, “Must we 
pay with Riga the price of bringing the country to a sense of its 
duty?” 

To Americans it is incredible that the class war should develop to 
such a pitch. But I have personally met officers on the Northern 
Front who frankly preferred military disaster to cooperation with the 
Soldiers’ Committees. The secretary of the Petrograd branch of the 
Cadet party told me that the break-down of the country’s economic 
life was part of a campaign to discredit the Revolution. An Allied 
diplomat, whose name I promised not to mention, confirmed this 
from his own knowledge. I know of certain coal-mines near Kharkov 
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which were fired and flooded by their owners, of textile factories at 
Moscow whose engineers put the machinery out of order when they 
left, of railroad officials caught by the workers in the act of crippling 
locomotives... 

A large section of the propertied classes preferred the Germans to 
the Revolution — even to the Provisional Government — and didn’t 
hesitate to say so. In the Russian household where I lived, the subject 
of conversation at the dinner-table was almost invariably the coming 
of the Germans, bringing “law and order”... One evening I spent at 
the house of a Moscow merchant; during tea we asked the eleven 
people at the table whether they preferred “Wilhelm or the 
Bolsheviki.” The vote was ten to one for Wilhelm... 

The speculators took advantage of the universal disorganization to 
pile up fortunes, and to spend them in fantastic revelry or the 
corruption of Government officials. Foodstuffs and fuel were 
hoarded, or secretly sent out of the country to Sweden. In the first 
four months of the Revolution, for example, the reserve food- 
supplies were almost openly looted from the great Municipal 
warehouses of Petrograd, until the two-years provision of grain had 
fallen to less than enough to feed the city tor one month... According 
to the official report of the last Minister of Supplies in the Provisional 
Government, coffee was bought wholesale in Vladivostok for two 
roubles a pound, and the consumer in Petrograd paid thirteen. In all 
the stores of the large cities were tons of food and clothing; but only 
the rich could buy them. 

In a provincial town I knew a merchant family turned 
speculator— maradior (bandit, ghoul) the Russians call it. The three 
sons had bribed their way out of military service. One gambled in 
foodstuffs. Another sold, illegal gold from the Lena mines to 
mysterious parties in Finland. The third owned a controlling interest 
in a chocolate factory, which supplied the local Cooperative 
societies — on condition that the Cooperatives furnished him every¬ 
thing he needed. And so, while the masses of the people got a 
quarter pound of black bread on their bread cards, he had an 
abundance of white bread, sugar, tea, candy, cake and butter... Yet, 
when the soldiers at the front could no longer fight from cold, 
hunger and exhaustion, how indignantly did this family scream 
“Cowards!”—how “ashamed” they were “to be Russians”... When 
finally the Bolsheviki found and requisitioned vast hoarded stores of 
provisions, what “Robbers” they were. 

Beneath all this external rottenness moved the old-time Dark 
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Forces, unchanged since the fall of Nicholas the Second, secret still 
and very active. The agents of the notorious Okhrana still functioned, 
for and against the Tsar, for and against Kerensky — whoever would 
pay... In the darkness, underground organizations of all sorts, such 
as the Black Hundreds, were busy attempting to restore reaction in 
some form or other. 

In this atmosphere of corruption, of monstrous half-truths, one 
clear note sounded day after day, the deepening chorus of the 
Bolsheviki, “All Power to the Soviets! AH power to the direct 
representatives of millions on millions of common workers, soldiers, 
peasants. Land, bread, an end to the senseless war, an end to secret 
diplomacy, speculation, treachery. ...The Revolution is in danger, 
and with it the cause of the people all over the world!” 

The struggle between the proletariat and the middle class, 
between the Soviets and the Government, which had begun in the 
first March days, was about to culminate. Having at one bound 
leaped from the Middle Ages into the twentieth century, Russia 
showed the startled world two systems of Revolution — the political 
and the social — in mortal combat. 

What a revelation of the vitality of the Russian Revolution, after all 
these months of starvation and disillusionment! The bourgeoisie 
should have better known its Russia. Not for a long time in Russia 
will the “sickness” of Revolution have run its course... 

Looking back, Russia before the November insurrection seems of 
another age, almost incredibly conservative. So quickly did we adapt 
ourselves to the newer, swifter life; just as Russian politics swung 
bodily to the Left — until the Cadets were outlawed as “enemies of 
the people,” Kerensky became a “counter-revolutionist,” the 
“middle” Socialist leaders, Tsereteli,* Dan,* Lieber,* Gotz* and 
Avksentiev,* were too reactionary for their following, and men like 
Victor Tchernov,* and even Maxim Gorky, belonged to the Right 
Wing...* 

About the middle of December, 1917, a group of Socialist 
Revolutionary leaders paid a private visit to Sir George Buchanan, 
the British Ambassador, and implored him not to mention the fact 
that they had been there, because they were “considered too far 
Right.” 

“And to think,” said Sir George, “one year ago my Government 
instructed me not to receive Miliukov, because he was so dangerously 
Left!” 



September and October are the worst months of the Russian 
year — especially the Petrograd year. Under dull grey skies, in the 
shortening days, the rain fell drenching, incessant. The mud 
underfoot was deep, slippery and clinging, tracked everywhere by 
heavy boots, and worse than usual because of the complete 
break-down of the Municipal administration. Bitter damp winds 
rushed in from the Gulf of Finland, and the chill fog rolled through 
the streets. At night, for motives of economy as well as fear of 
Zeppelins, the street-lights were few and far between; in private 
dwellings and apartment-houses the electricity was turned on from 
six o’clock until midnight, with candles forty cents apiece and little 
kerosene to be had. It was dark from three in the afternoon to ten in 
the morning. Robberies and house-breakings increased. In apart¬ 
ment-houses the men took turns at all-night guard duty, armed with 
loaded rifles. This was under the Provisional Government. 

Week by week food became scarcer. The daily allowance of bread 
fell from a pound and a half to a pound, then three-quarters, half, 
and a quarter-pound. Toward the end there was a week without any 
bread at all. Sugar one was entitled to at the rate of two pounds a 
month — if one could get it at all, which was seldom. A bar of 
chocolate or a pound of tasteless candy cost anywhere from seven to 
ten roubles —at least a dollar. There was milk for about half the 
babies in the city; most hotels and private houses never saw it for 
months. In the fruit season apples and pears sold fora little less than 
a rouble apiece on the street-corner... 

For milk and bread and sugar and tobacco one had to stand in 
queue long hours in the chill rain. Coming home from an all-night 
meeting I have seen the kvost (tail) beginning to form before dawn, 
mostly women, some with babies in their arms... Carlyle, in his 
French Revolution,* has described the French people as distin¬ 
guished above all others by their faculty of standing in queue. Russia 
had accustomed herself to the practice, begun in the reign of Nicho¬ 
las the Blessed as long ago as 1915, and from then continued 
intermittently until the summer of 1917, when it settled down as the 
regular order of things. Think of the poorly-clad people standing on 
the iron-white streets of Petrograd whole days in the Russian winter! 
I have listened in the bread-lines, hearing the bitter, acrid note of 
discontent which from time to time burst up through the miraculous 
goodnature of the Russian crowd... 

Of course all the theaters- were going every night, including 
Sundays. Karsavina* appeared in a new Ballet at the Marinsky, all 












dance-loving Russia coming to see her. Shaliapin was singing. At the 
Alexandrinsky they were reviving Meyerhold’s production of 
Tolstoy’s “Death of Ivan the Terrible;” and at that performance I 
remember noticing a student of the Imperial School of Pages,* in his 
dress uniform, who stood up correctly between the acts and faced the 
empty Imperial box, with its eagles all erased... The Krivoye Zerkalo* 
staged a sumptuous version of Schnitzler’s “Reigen.” * 

Although the Hermitage and other picture galleries had been 
evacuated to Moscow, there were weekly exhibitions of paintings. 
Hordes of the female intelligentzia went to hear lectures on Art, 
Literature and the Easy Philosophies.* It was a particularly active 
season for Theosophists.* And the Salvation Army, admitted to 
Russia for the first time in history, plastered the walls with 
announcements of gospel meetings, which amused and astounded 
Russian audiences... 

As in all such times, the petty conventional life of the city went on, 
ignoring the Revolution as much as possible. The poets made 
verses — but not about the Revolution. The realistic painters painted 
scenes from mediaeval Russian history — anything but the Revolu¬ 
tion. Young ladies from the provinces came up to the capital to learn 
French and cultivate their voices, and the gay young beautiful 
officers wore their gold-trimmed crimson bashliki and their 
elaborate Caucasian swords around the hotel lobbies. The ladies of 
the minor bureaucratic set took tea with each other in the afternoon, 
carrying each her little gold or silver or jewelled sugar-box, and half 
a loaf of bread in her muff, and wished that the Tsar were back, or 
that the Germans would come, or anything that would solve the 
servant problem... The daughter of a friend of mine came home one 
afternoon in hysterics because the woman street-car conductor had 
called her “Comrade”! 

All around them great Russia was in travail, bearing a new world. 
The servants once used to treat like animals and pay next to nothing, 
were getting independent. A pair of shoes cost more than a hundred 
roubles, and as wages averaged about thirty-five roubles a month the 
servants refused to stand in queue and wear out their shoes. But more 
than that. In the new Russia every man and woman could vote; there 
were working-class newspapers, saying new and startling things; 
there were the Soviets; and there were the Unions. The izvoshtchiki 
(cab-drivers) had a Union; they were also represented in the 
Petrograd Soviet. The waiters and hotel-servants were organized, 
and refused tips. On the walls of restaurants they put up signs which 
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read, “No tips taken here —” or, “Just because a man has to make his 
living waiting on table is no reason to insult him by offering him a 
tip!” 

At the Front the soldiers fought out their fight with the officers, 
and learned self-government through their committees. In the 
factories those unique Russian organizations, the Factory-Shop 
Committees, gained experience and strength and a realization of 
their historical mission by combat with the old order. All Russia was 
learning to read, and reading — politics, economics, history — be¬ 
cause the people wanted to know... In every city, in most towns, 
along the Front, each political faction had its newspaper — some¬ 
times several. Hundreds of thousands of pamphlets were distributed 
by thousands of organizations, and poured into the armies, the 
villages, the factories, the streets. The thirst for education, so long 
thwarted, burst with the Revolution into a frenzy of expression. 
From Smolny Institute alone, the first six months, went out every day 
tons, car-loads, train-loads of literature, saturating the land. Russia 
absorbed reading matter like hot sand drinks water, insatiable. And 
it was not fables, falsified history, diluted religion, and the cheap 
fiction that corrupts — but social and economic theories, philosophy, 
the works of Tolstoy, Gogol, and Gorky... 

Then the Talk, beside which Carlyle’s “flood of French speech” 
was a mere trickle. Lectures, debates, speeches — in theaters, 
circuses, school-houses, clubs, Soviet meeting-rooms, l T nion head¬ 
quarters, barracks... Meetings in the trenches at the Front, in village 
squares, factories... What a marvellous sight to see Putilovsky Zavod 
(the Putilov factory) pour out its forty thousand to listen to Social 
Democrats, Socialist Revolutionaries, Anarchists, anybody, whatever 
they had to say, as long as they would talk! For months in Petrograd, 
and all over Russia, every street-corner was a public tribune. In 
railway trains, street-cars, always the spurting up of impromptu 
debate, everywhere... 

And the All-Russian Conferences and Congresses, drawing 
together the men of two continents — conventions of Soviets, of 
Cooperatives, Zemstvos, nationalities, priests, peasants, political 
parties; the Democratic Conference, the Moscow Conference, the 
Council of the Russian Republic. There were always three or four 
conventions going on in Petrograd. At every meeting, attempts to 
limit the time of speakers voted down, and every man free to express 
the thought that was in him... 

We came down to the front of the Twelfth Army,* back of 
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Riga, where gaunt and bootless men sickened in the mud of 
desperate trenches; and when they saw us they started up, with 
their pinched faces and the flesh showing blue through their 
torn clothing, demanding eagerly, “Did you bring anything to 
read?” 

What though the outward and visible signs of change were many, 
what though the statue of Catharine the Great before the 
Alexandrinsky Theater bore a little red flag in its hand, and 
others — somewhat faded — floated from all public buildings; and 
the Imperial monograms and eagles were either torn down or 
covered up; and in place of the fierce gorodovoye (city police) a 
mild-mannered and unarmed citizen militia patrolled the 
streets — still, there were many quaint anachronisms. 

For example, Peter the Great’s Tabel Rangov — Table of 
Ranks — which he rivetted upon Russia with an iron hand, still held 
away. Almost everybody from the schoolboy up wore his prescribed 
uniform, with the insignia of the Emperor on button and 
shoulder-strap. Along about five o’clock in the afternoon the streets 
were full of subdued old gentlemen in uniform, with portfolios, 
going home from work in the huge, barrack-like Ministries of 
Government institutions, calculating perhaps how great a mortality 
among their superiors would advance them to the coveted tchin 
(rank) of Collegiate Assessor, or Privy Councillor, with the prospect 
of retirement on a comfortable pension, and possibly the Cross of St. 
Anne... 

There is the story of Senator Sokolov, who in full tide of 
Revolution came to a meeting of the Senate one day in civilian 
clothes, and was not admitted because he did not wear the prescribed 
livery of the Tsar’s service! 

It was against this background of a whole nation in ferment and 
disintegration that the pageant of the Rising of the Russian Masses 
unrolled... 

Chapter II 
[THE COMING STORM] 

...Along a thousand miles of front the millions of men in Rus¬ 
sia’s armies stirred like the sea rising, pouring into the capital their 
hundreds upon hundreds of delegations crying “Peace! Peace!” 

I went across the river to the Cirque Moderne, to one of the great 
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popular meetings which occurred all over the city, more numerous 
night after night. The bare, gloomy amphitheater, lit by five tiny 
lights hanging from a thin wire, was packed from the ring up the 
steep sweep of grimy benches to the very roof—soldiers, sailors, 
workmen, women, all listening as if their lives depended upon it. A 
soldier was speaking — from the Five Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Division, wherever and whatever that was: 

“Comrades,” he cried, and there was real anguish in his .drawn 
face and despairing gestures. “The people at the top are always 
calling upon us to sacrifice more, sacrifice more, while those who 
have everything are left unmolested. 

“We are at war with Germany. Would we invite German generals 
to serve on our Staff? Well we’re at war with the capitalists too, and 
yet we invite them into our Government... 

“The soldier says, ‘Show me what I am fighting for. Is it 
Constantinople, or is it free Russia? Is it the democracy, or is it the 
capitalist plunderers? If you can prove to me that I am defending the 
Revolution then I’ll go out and fight without capital punishment to 
force me.’ 

“When the land belongs to the peasants, and the factories to the 
workers, and the power to the Soviets, then we’ll know we have 
something to fight for, and we’ll fight for it!” 

In the barracks, the factories, on the street-corners, endless soldier 
speakers, all clamoring for an end to the war, declaring that if the 
Government did not make an energetic effort to get peace, the army 
would leave the trenches and go home. 

The spokesman for the Eighth Army: 

“We are weak, we have only a few men left in each company. They 
must give us food and boots and reinforcements, or soon there will 
be left only empty trenches. Peace or supplies... either let the 
Government end the war or support the Army...” 

For the Forty-sixth Siberian Artillery: 

“The officers will not work with our Committees, they betray us to 
the enemy, they apply the death penalty to our agitators; and 
the counter-revolutionary Government supports them. We thought 
that the Revolution would bring peace. But now the Government 
forbids us even to talk of such things, and at the same time doesn’t 
give us enough food to live on, or enough ammunition to fight 
with...” 

From Europe came rumors of peace at the expense of 
Russia...* 
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Old Russia was rapidly breaking up. In Ukraine, in Finland, 
Poland, White Russia, the nationalist movements gathered strength 
and became bolder. The local Governments, controlled by the 
propertied classes, claimed autonomy, refusing to obey orders from 
Petrograd. At Helsingfors the Finnish Senate declined to loan money 
to the Provisional Government, declared Finland autonomous, and 
demanded the withdrawal of Russian troops. The bourgeois Rada at 
Kiev extended the boundaries of Ukraine until they included all the 
richest agricultural lands of South Russia, as far east as the Urals, 
and began the formation of a national army. Premier Vinnitchenko 
hinted at a separate peace with Germany — and the Provisional 
Government was helpless. Siberia, the Caucasus, demanded separate 
Constituent Assemblies. And in all these countries there was the 
beginning of a bitter struggle between the authorities and the local 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies... 

Conditions were daily more chaotic. Hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers were deserting the front and beginning to move in vast, 
aimless tides over the face of the land. The peasants of Tambov and 
Tver Governments, tired of waiting for the land, exasperated by the 
repressive measures of the Government, were burning manor- 
houses and massacring land-owners. Immense strikes and lock-outs 
convulsed Moscow, Odessa and the coal-mines of the Don. 
Transportation was paralyzed; the army was starving and in the big 
cities there was no bread. 

The Government, torn between the democratic and reactionary 
factions, could do nothing: when forced to act it always supported 
the interests of the propertied classes. Cossacks were sent to restore 
order among the peasants, to break the strikes. In Tashkent, 
Government authorities suppressed the Soviet. In Petrograd the 
Economic Council, established to rebuild the shattered economic life 
of the country, came to a deadlock between the opposing forces of 
capital and labor, and was dissolved by Kerensky. The old regime 
military men, backed by Cadets, demanded that harsh measures be 
adopted to restore discipline in the Army and the Navy. In vain 
Admiral Verderevsky, the venerable Minister of Marine, and 
General Verkhovsky, Minister of War, insisted that only a new, 
voluntary, democratic discipline, based on cooperation with the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ Committees, could save the army and navy. 
Their recommendations were ignored. 

The reactionaries seemed determined to provoke popular anger. 
The trial of Kornilov was coming on. More and more openly the 
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bourgeois press defended him, speaking of him as “the great 
Russian patriot.” Burtzev’s* paper, Obshtchee Dielo (Common Cause), 
called for a dictatorship of Kornilov, Kaledin and Kerensky! 

I had a talk with Burtzev one day in the press gallery of the 
Council of the Republic. A small, stooped figure with a wrinkled 
face, eyes near-sighted behind thick glasses, untidy hair and beard 
streaked with grey. 

“Mark my words, young man! What Russia needs is a Strong Man. 
We should get our minds off the Revolution now and concentrate on 
the Germans. Bunglers, bunglers, to defeat Kornilov; and back of 
the bunglers are the German agents, Kornilov should have won...” 

On the extreme right the organs of the scarcely-veiled Monarch¬ 
ists, Furishkevitch’s Narodny Tribun (People’s Tribune), Novaya Rus 
(New Russia), and Zhivoye Slovo (Living Word), openly advocated the 
extermination of the revolutionary democracy... 

On the 23rd of October occurred the naval battle with a German 
squadron in the Gulf of Riga. On the pretext that Petrograd was in 
danger, the Provisional Government drew up plans for evacuating 
the capital. First the great munitions works were to go, distributed 
widely throughout Russia and then the Government itself was to 
move to Moscow. Instantly the Bolsheviki began to cry out that the 
Government was abandoning the Red Capital in order to weaken the 
Revolution. Riga had been sold to the Germans; now Petrograd was 
being betrayed! 

The bourgeois press was joyful. “At Moscow,” said the Cadet 
paper Ryetch (Speech), “the Government can pursue its work in a 
tranquil atmosphere, without being interfered with by anarchists.” 
Rodzianko, leader of the right wing of the Cadet party, declared in 
Utro Rossii (The Morning of Russia) that the taking of Petrograd by 
the Germans would be a blessing, because it would destroy the 
Soviets and get rid of the revolutionary Baltic Fleet: 

Petrograd is in danger (he wrote). I say to myself, “Let God take care of 
Petrograd." They fear that if Petrograd is lost the central revolutionary organizations 
will be destroyed. To that I answer that I rejoice if all these organizations are 
destroyed; for they will bring nothing but disaster upon Russia... 

With the taking of Petrograd the Baltic Fleet will also be destroyed ... But there will 
be nothing to regret; most of the battleships are completely demoralized... 

In the face of a storm of popular disapproval the plan of 
evacuation was repudiated. 

Meanwhile the Congress of Soviets loomed over Russia like a 
thunder-cloud, shot through with lightnings. It was opposed, not 
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only by the Government but by all the “moderate” Socialists. The 
Central Army and Fleet Committees, the Central Committees of 
some of the Trade Unions, the Peasants’ Soviets, but most of all the 
Tsay-ee-kah itself, spared no pains to prevent the meeting. Izviestia 
and Golos Soldata (Voice of the Soldier), newspapers founded by the 
Petrograd Soviet but now in the hands of the Tsay-ee-kah, fiercely 
assailed it, as did the entire artillery of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party press, Dielo Naroda (People’s Cause) and Volia Naroda (People’s 
Will). 

Delegates were sent through the country, messages flashed by wire 
to committees in charge of local Soviets, to Army Committees, 
instructing them to halt or delay elections to the Congress. Solemn 
public resolutions against the Congress, declarations that the 
democracy was opposed to the meeting so near the date of the 
Constituent Assembly, representatives from the Front, from the 
Union of Zemstvos, the Peasants Union, Union of Cossack Armies, 
Union of Officers, Knights of St. George, Death Battalions, 
protesting... The Council of the Russian Republic was one chorus of 
disapproval. The entire machinery set up by the Russian Revolution 
of March functioned to block the Congress of Soviets... 

On the other hand was the shapeless will of the proletariat — the 
workmen, common soldiers and poor peasants. Many local Soviets 
were already Bolshevik; then there were the organizations of the 
industrial workers, the Fabritchno-Zavodskiye Comitieti —Factory- 
Shop Committees; and the insurgent Army and Fleet organizations. 
In some places the people, prevented from electing their regular 
Soviet delegates, held rump meetings and chose one of their number 
to go to Petrograd. In others they smashed the old obstructionist 
committees and formed new ones. A ground-swell of revolt heaved 
and cracked the crust which had been slowly hardening on the 
surface of revolutionary fires dormant all those months. Only a 
spontaneous mass-movement could bring about the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets... 

Day after day the Bolshevik orators toured the barracks and 
factories, violently denouncing “this Government of civil war.” One 
Sunday we went, on a top-heavy steam tram that lumbered through 
oceans of mud, between stark factories and immense churches, to 
Obukhovsky Zavod, a Government munitions-plant out on the 
Schlusselburg Prospekt. 

The meeting took place between the gaunt brick walls of a huge 
unfinished building, ten thousand black-clothed men and women 
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packed around a scaffolding draped in red, people heaped on piles 
of lumber and bricks, perched high up on shadowy girders, intent 
and thunder-voiced. Through the dull, heavy sky now and again 
burst the sun, flooding reddish light through the skeleton windows 
upon the mass of simple faces upturned to us. 

Lunatcharsky, a slight, student-like figure with the sensitive face of 
an artist, was telling why the power must be taken by the Soviets. 
Nothing else could guarantee the Revolution against its enemies, 
who were deliberately ruining the country, ruining the army, 
creating opportunities for a new Kornilov. 

A soldier from the Roumanian front, thin, tragical and fierce, 
cried, “Comrades! We are starving at the front, we are stiff with cold. 
We are dying for no reason. I ask the American comrades to carry 
word to America, that the Russians will never give up their 
Revolution until they die. We will hold the fort with all our strength 
until the peoples of the world rise and help us! Tell the American 
workers to rise and fight for the Social Revolution!”... 

Smolny Institute, headquarters of the Tsay-ee-kah and of the 
Petrograd Soviet, lay miles out on the edge of the city, beside the 
wide Neva. I went there on a street-car, moving snail-like with a 
groaning noise through the cobbled, muddy streets, and jammed 
with people. At the end of the line rose the graceful smoke-blue 
cupolas of Smolny Convent outlined in dull gold, beautiful; and 
beside it the great barracks-like facade of Smolny Institute, two 
hundred yards long and three lofty stories high, the Imperial arms 
carved hugely in stone still insolent over the entrance... 

Under the old regime a famous convent-school for the daughters 
of the Russian nobility patronised by the Tsarina herself, the 
Institute had been taken over by the revolutionary organizations of 
workers and soldiers. Within were more than a hundred huge 
rooms, white and bare, on their doors enamelled plaques still in¬ 
forming the passerby that within was “Ladies’ Classroom Number 4” 
or “Teachers’ Bureau;” but over these hung crudely-lettered signs, 
evidence of the vitality of the new order: “Central Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet” and “ Tsay-ee-kah ” and “Bureau of Foreign 
Affairs;” “Union of Socialist Soldiers,” “Central Committee of the 
All-Russian Trade Unions”, “Factory-Shop Committees,” “Central 
Army Committee;” and the central offices and caucus-rooms of the 
political parties... 

The long, vaulted corridors, lit by rare electric lights, were 
thronged with hurrying shapes of soldiers and workmen, some bent 
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under the weight of huge bundles of newspapers, proclamations, 
printed propaganda of all sorts. The sound of their heavy boots 
made a deep and incessant thunder on the wooden floor... Signs 
were posted up everywhere: “Comrades! For the sake of your 
health, preserve cleanliness!” Long tables stood at the head of the 
stairs on every floor, and on the landings, heaped with pamphlets 
and the literature of the different political parties, for sale... 

The spacious, low-ceilinged refectory downstairs was still a 
dining-room, for two roubles I bought a ticket entitling me 


TOBAPHLL|H, 

RH9\ BAWErO->KE 3flOPOBbfl, 

COBJlIOflAklTE HUCTOTY 

COMRADES, 

FOR THE SAKE OF YOUR HEALTH. 

PRESERVE CLEANLINESS, 

to dinner, and stood in line with a thousand others, waiting to get to 
the long serving-tables, where twenty men and women were ladling 
from immense cauldrons cabbage soup, hunks of meat and piles of 
kasha, slabs of black bread. Five kopeks paid for tea in a tin cup, 
From a basket one grabbed a greasy wooden spoon... The benches 
along the wooden tables were packed with hungry proletarians, 
wolfing their food, plotting, shouting rough jokes across the room... 

Upstairs was another eating-place, reserved for the Tsay-ee-kah 
though every one went there. Here could be had bread thickly 
buttered and endless glasses of tea... 

In the south wing on the second floor was the great hall of 
meetings, the former ball-room of the Institute. A lofty white room 
lighted by glazed-white chandeliers holding hundreds of ornate 
electric bulbs, and divided by two rows of massive columns; at one 
end a dais, flanked with two tall many-branched light standards, and 
a gold frame behind, from which the Imperial portrait had been cut. 
Here on festal occasions had been banked brilliant military and 
ecclesiastical uniforms, a setting for Grand Duchesses... 

Just across the hall outside was the office of the Credentials 
Committee for the Congress of Soviets. I stood there watching the 
new delegates come in — burly, bearded soldiers, workmen in black 
blouses, a few long-haired peasants. The girl in charge — a member 
of Plekhanov’s Yedinstvo* group — smiled contemptuously. “These 
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are very different people from the delegates to the first Siezd 
(Congress),” she remarked. “See how rough and ignorant they look! 
The Dark People...” It was true; the depths of Russia had been 
stirred and it was the bottom which came uppermost now. The 
Credentials Committee, appointed by the old Tsay-ee-kah, was 
challenging delegate after delegate, on the ground that they had 
been illegally elected. Karakhan,* member of the Bolshevik Central 
Committee, simply grinned. “Never mind,” he said, “when the time 
comes we’ll see that you get your seats...” 

Rabotchi i Soldat said: 

The attention of delegates to the new All-Russian Congress is called to attempts of 
certain members of the Organizing Committee to break up the Congress, by asserting 
that it will not take place, and that delegates had better leave Petrograd... Pay no 
attention to these lies... Great days are coming... 

If was evident that a quorum would not come together by 
November 2, so the opening of the Congress was postponed to the 
7th. But the whole country was now aroused; and the Mensheviki 
and Socialist Revolutionaries, realizing that they were defeated, 
suddenly changed their tactics and began to wire frantically to their 
provincial organizations to elect as many “moderate” Socialist 
delegates as possible. At the same time the Executive Committee of 
the Peasants’ Soviets issued an emergency call for a Peasants’ 
Congress, to meet December 13th and offset whatever action the 
workers and soldiers might take... 

What would the Bolsheviki do? Rumors ran through the city that 
there would be an armed “demonstration,” a vystuplennie —“coming 
out” of the workers and soldiers. The bourgeois and reactionary 
press prophesied insurrection, and urged the Government to arrest 
the Petrograd Soviet, or at least to prevent the meeting of the 
Congress. Such sheets as Novaya Rus advocated a general Bolshevik 
massacre. 

Gorky’s paper, Novaya Zhiin, agreed with the Bolsheviki that the 
reactionaries were attempting to destroy the Revolution, and that if 
necessary they must be resisted by force of arms; but all the parties of 
the revolutionary democracy must present a united front. 


As long as the democracy has not organized its principal forces, so long as the 
resistance to its influence is still strong, there is no advantage in passing to the attack. 
But if the hostile elements appeal to force, then the revolutionary democracy should 
enter the battle to seize the power, and it will be sustained by the most profound strata 
of the people... 
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Gorky pointed out that both reactionary and Government 
newspapers were inciting the Bolsheviki to violence. An insurrection, 
however, would prepare the way for a new Kornilov. He urged the 
Bolsheviki to deny the rumors. Potressov,* in the Menshevik Dien 
(Day), published a sensational story, accompanied by a map, which 
professed to reveal the secret Bolshevik plan of campaign. 

As if by magic, the walls were covered with warnings, proclama¬ 
tions, appeals, from the Central Committees of the “moderate” and 
conservative factions and the Tsay-ee-kah, denouncing any “demonst¬ 
rations,” imploring the workers and soldiers not to listen to agitators. 
For instance, this from the Military Section of the Socialist 
Revolutionary party: 

Again rumors are spreading around the town of an intended vystupUnnie. What is 
the source of these rumors? What organization authorises these agitators who preach 
insurrection? The Bolsheviki, to a question addressed to them in the Tsay-ee~kah, 
denied that they had anything to do with it... But these rumors themselves carry with 
them a great danger. It may easily happen that, not taking into consideration the state 
of mind of the majority of the workers, soldiers and peasants, individual hot-heads 
will call out part of the workers and soldiers on the streets, inciting them to an 
uprising... In this fearful time through which revolutionary Russia is passing, any 
insurrection can easily turn into civil war, and there can result from it the destruction 
of all organizations of the proletariat, built up with so much labor. ...The 
counter-revolutionary plotters are planning to take advantage of this insurrection to 
destroy the Revolution, open the front to Wilhelm, and wreck the Constituent 
Assembly... Stick stubbornly to your posts! Do not come out! 

On October 28th in the corridors of Smolny, I spoke with 
Kameniev, a little man with a reddish pointed beard and Gallic* 
gestures. He was not at all sure that enough delegates would come. 
“If there is a Congress,” he said, “it will represent the overwhelming 
sentiment of the people. If the majority is Bolshevik, as I think it will 
be, we shall demand that the power be given to the Soviets, and the 
Provisional Government must resign...” 

Volodarsky,* a tall, pale youth with glasses and a bad complexion, 
was more definite. "The ‘Lieber-Dans’ and the other compromisers 
are sabotaging the Congress. If they succeed in preventing its 
meeting,— well, then we are realists enough not to depend on that!” 

Under date of October 29th I find entered in my notebook the 
following items culled from the newspapers of the day: 

Moghilev (general Staff Headquartes). Concentration here of loyal Guard 
Regiments, the Savage Division, Cossacks and Death Battalions. 

The yunkers of the Officers Schools of Pavlovsk, Tsarskoye Selo and Peterhof 
ordered by the Government to be ready to come to Petrograd. Oranienbaum yunkers 
arrive in the city. 
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Part of the Armored Car Division of the Petrograd garrison stationed in the Winter 
Palace. 

Upon orders signed by Trotsky, several thousands rifles delivered by the 
Government Arms Factory at Sestroretzk to delegates of the Petrograd workmen. 

At a meeting of the City Militia of the Lower Liteiny Quarter, a resolution 
demanding that all power be given to the Soviets. 

This is just a sample of the confused events of those feverish days, 
when everybody knew' that something was going to happen, but 
nobody knew just what. 

At a meeting of the Petrograd Soviet in Smolny, the night of 
October 30th Trotzky branded the assertions of the bourgeois press 
that the Soviet contemplated armed insurrection as “an attempt of 
the reactionaries to discredit and wreck the Congress of Soviets... 
The Petrograd Soviet,” he declared, “had not ordered any 
vystuplennie. If it is necessary we shall do so, and we will be supported 
by the Petrograd garrison... They (the Government) are preparing a 
counter-revolution; and we shall answer with an offensive which will 
be merciless and decisive.” 

It is true that the Petrograd Soviet had not ordered a demonstra¬ 
tion, but the Central Committee of the Bolshevik party was consider¬ 
ing the question of insurrection. All night long the 23d they met. 
There were present all the party intellectuals, the leaders — and de¬ 
legates of the Petrograd workers and garrison. Alone of the intellec¬ 
tuals Lenin and Trotzky stood for insurrection. Even the military 
men opposed it. A vote was taken. Insurrection was defeated! 

Then arose a rough workman, his face convulsed with rage. “I 
speak for the Petrograd proletariat,” he said harshly. “We are in 
favor of insurrection. Have it your own way, but I tell you now that if 
you allow the Soviets to be destroyed, we’re through with you!” Some 
soldiers joined him... And after that they voted again — insurrection 
won. 

However, the right wing of the Bolsheviki, led by Riazanov,* 
Kameniev and Zinoviev, continued to campaign against an armed 
rising. On the morning of October 31st appeared in Rabotchi Put the 
first instalment of Lenin’s “Letter to the Comrades,”* one of the 
most audacious pieces of political propaganda the world has ever 
seen. In it Lenin seriously presented the arguments in favor of 
insurrection taking as text the objections of Kameniev and Riazanov. 

“Either we must abandon our slogan, ‘All Power to the Soviets,’” 
he wrote, “or else we must make an insurrection. There is no middle 
course...” 











Petrograd presented a curious spectacle in those days. In the 
factories the committee-rooms were filled with stacks of rifles, 
couriers came and went, the Red Guard drilled... In all the barracks 
meetings every night, and all day long interminable hot arguments. 
On the streets the crowds thickened toward gloomy evening, 
pouring in slow voluble tides up and down the Nevsky fighting for 
the newspapers... Hold-ups increased to such an extent that it was 
dangerous to walk down side streets... On the Sadovaya one 
afternoon I saw a crowd of several hundred people beat and trample 
to death a soldier caught stealing... Mysterious individuals circulated 
around the shivering women who waited in queue long cold hours for 
bread and milk, whispering that the Jews had cornered the food 
supply — and that while the people starved, the Soviet members lived 
luxuriously... 

At Smolny there were strict guards at the door and the outer gates, 
demanding everybody’s pass. The committee-rooms buzzed and 
hummed all day and all night, hundreds of soldiers and workmen 
slept on the floor, wherever they could find room. Upstairs in the 
great hall a thousand people crowded to the uproarious sessions of 
the Petrograd Soviet... 

Gambling clubs functioned hectically from dusk to dawn, with 
champagne flowing and stakes of twenty thousand roubles. In the 
center of the city at night prostitutes in jewels and expensive furs 
walked up and down, crowded the cafes... 

Monarchist plots, German spies, smugglers hatching schemes... 

And in the rain, the bitter chill, the great throbbing city under 
grey skies rushing faster and faster toward — what? 


Chapter IV 

[THE FALL OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT] 


Wednesday, November 7th, I rose very late. The noon cannon 
boomed from Peter-Paul* as I went down the Nevsky. It was a raw, 
chill day. In front of the State Bank some soldiers with fixed 
bayonets were standing at the closed gates. 

“What side do you belong to?” I asked. “The Government?” 

“No more Government,” one answered with a grin, “Slava Bogu! 
Glory to God!” That was all I could get out of him... 

The street-cars were running on the Nevsky, men, women and 
small boys hanging on every projection. Shops were open, and there 
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seemed even less uneasiness among the street crowds than there had 
been the day before. A whole crop of new appeals against 
insurrection had blossomed out on the walls during the night- to 
the peasants, to the soldiers at the front, to the workmen of 
Petrograd. One read: 

FROM THE PETROGRAD MUNICIPAL DUMA 

The Municipal Duma informs the citizens that in the extraordinary meeting of 
November 6th the Duma formed a Committee of Public Safety, composed of members 
of the Central and Ward Dumas, and representatives of the following revolutionary 
democratic organizations: the Tsay-te-kah, the All Russian Executive Committee of 
Peasant Deputies, the Army organizations, the Tsentroflot, the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies (!), the Council of Trade Unions, and others. 

Members of the Committee of Public Safety will be on duty in the building of the 
Municipal Duma. Telephones No. 15-40, 223-77, 138-36. 

November 7th, 1917. 

Though I didn’t realize it then, this was the Duma’s declaration of 
war against the Bolsheviki. 

I bought a copy of Rabotchi Put, the only newspaper which seemed 
on sale, and a little later paid a soldier fifty kopeks for a second-hand 
copy of Dien. The Bolshevik paper, printed on large-sized sheets in 
the conquered office of the Russkaya Volia, had huge headlines: “All 
Power — To the Soviets of Workers, Soldiers and Peasants! Peace! 
Bread! Land!” The leading article was signed “Zinoviev”,*—Lenin’s 
companion in hiding. It began: 

Every soldier, every worker, every real Socialist, every honest democrat realizes 
that there are only two alternatives to the present situation. 

Either — the power will remain in the hands of the bourgeois-landlord crew, and 
this will mean every kind of repression for the workers, soldiers and peasants, 
continuation of the war, inevitable hunger and death... 

Or — the power will be transferred to the hands of the revolutionary workers, 
soldiers and peasants; and in that case it will mean a complete abolition of landlord 
tyranny, immediate check of the capitalists, immediate proposal of a just peace. Then 
the land is assured to the peasants, then control of industry is assured to the workers, 
then the bread is assured to the hungry, then the end of this nonsensical war!... 

Dien contained fragmentary news of the agitated night. 
Bolsheviki capture of the Telephone Exchange, the Baltic station, 
the Telegraph Agency; the Peterhof yunkers unable to reach 
Petrograd; the Cossacks undecided; arrest of some of the Ministers; 
shooting of Chief of the City Militia Meyer, arrests, counter-arrests, 
skirmishes between clashing patrols of soldiers, yunkers and Red 
Guards. 
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On the corner of the Morskaya I ran into Captain Gomberg. 
Menshevik oboronetz, secretary of the Military Section of his party. 
When I asked him if the insurrection had really happened he 
shrugged his shoulders in a tired manner and replied, “Tchort znayet! 
The devil knows! Well, perhaps the Bolsheviki can seize the power, 
but they won’t be able to hold it more than three days. They haven’t 
the men to run a government. Perhaps it’s a good thing to let them 
try — that will finish them...” 

The Military Hotel at the corner of St. Isaac’s Square was picketed 
by armed sailors. In the lobby were many of the smart young 
officers, walking up and down or muttering together; the sailors 
wouldn’t let them leave... 

Suddenly came the sharp crack of a rifle outside, followed by a 
scattered burst of firing. I ran out. Something unusual was going on 
around the Marinsky Palace, where the Council of the Russian 
Republic met. Diagonally across the wide square was drawn a line of 
soldiers, rifles ready, staring at the hotel roof. 

“Provocatzia! Shot at us!” snapped one, while another went 
running toward the door. 

At the western corner of the Palace lay a big armored car with a 
red flag flying from it, newly lettered in red paint “S.R.S.D.” (Soviet 
Rabotchikh Soldatskikh Deputatov); all the guns trained toward St. 
Isaac’s. A barricade had been heaped up across the mouth of Novaya 
Ulitza — boxes, barrels, an old bed-spring, a wagon. A pile of lumber 
barred the end of the Moika quay. Short logs from a neighboring 
woodpile were being built up along the front of the building to form 
breastworks... 

“Is there going to be any fighting?” I asked. 

“Soon, soon,” answered a soldier, nervously. “Go away, comrade, 
you’ll get hurt. They will come from that direction,” pointing toward 
the admiralty. 

“Who will?” 

“That I couldn’t tell you, brother,” he answered, and spat. 

Before the door of the Palace was a crowd of soldiers and sailors. A 
sailor was telling of the end of the Council of the Russian Republic. 
“We walked in there,” he said, “and filled all the doors with 
comrades. I went up to the counter-revolutionist Kornilovitz who sat 



There was laughter. By waving assorted papers I managed to get 
around to the door of the press gallery. There an enormous smiling 
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sailor stopped me, and when I showed my pass, just said, “If you 
were Saint Michael himself, comrade, you couldn’t pass here!” 
Through the glass of the door I made out the distorted face and 
gesticulating arms of a French correspondent, locked in... 

Around in front stood a little, grey-mustached man in the 
uniform of a general, the center of a knot of soldiers. He was very 
red in the face. 

“I am General Alexeyev,” he cried. “As your superior officer and 
as a member of the Council of the Republic I demand to be allowed 
to pass!” The guard scratched his head, looking uneasily out of the 
corner of his eye; he beckoned to an approaching officer, who grew 
very agitated when he saw who it was and saluted before he realized 
what he was doing. 

"Vashe Vuisokoprevoskhoditelstvo — your High Excellency—” he 
stammered, in the manner of the old regime, “Access to the Palace is 
strictly forbidden—I have no right—” 

An automobile came by, and I saw Gotz sitting inside, laughing 
apparently with great amusement. A few minutes later another, with 
armed soldiers on the front seat, full of arrested members of the 
Provisional Government, Peters,* Lettish member of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee, came hurrying across the Square. 

“I thought you bagged all those gentlemen last night,” said I, 
pointing to them. 

“Oh,” he answered, with the expression of a disappointed small 
boy. “The damn fools let most of them go again before we made up 
our minds...” 

Down the Voskressensky Prospect a great mass of sailors were 
drawn up, and behind them came marching soldiers, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

We went toward the Winter Palace by way of the Admiralteisky. 
All the entrances to the Palace Square were closed by sentries, and a 
cordon of troops stretched clear across the western end, besieged by 
an uneasy throng of citizens. Except for far-away soldiers who 
seemed to be carrying wood out of the Palace courtyard and piling it 
in front of the main gateway, everything was quiet. 

We couldn’t make out whether the sentries were pro-Government 
or pro-Soviet. Our papers from Smolny had no effect, however, so 
we approached another part of the line with an important air and 
showed our American passports, saying “Official business!” and 
shouldered through. At the door of the Palace the same old 
shveitzari, in their brass-buttoned blue uniforms with the red-and- 
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gold collars, politely took our coats and hats, and we went up-stairs. 
In the dark, gloomy corridor, stripped of its tapestries, a few old 
attendants were lounging about, and in front of Kerensky’s door a 
young officer paced up and down, gnawing his mustache. We asked 
if we could interview the Minister-president. He bowed and clicked 
his heels. 

“No, I am sorry,” he replied in French. “Alexander Feodorovitch 
is extremely occupied just now...” He looked at us for a moment. “In 
fact, he is not here...” 

“Where is he?” 

“He has gone to the Front. And do you know, there wasn’t enough 
gasoline for his automobile. We had to send to the English Hospital 
and borrow some.” 

“Are the Ministers here?” 

“They are meeting in some room — I don’t know where.” 

“Are the Bolsheviki coming?” , 

“Of course. Certainly, they are coming. I expect a telephone call 
every minute to say that they are coming. But we are ready. We have 
yunkers in the front of the Palace. Through that door there.” 

“Can we go in there?” 

“No. Certainly not. It is not permitted.” Abruptly he shook hands 
all around and walked away. We turned to the forbidden door, set in 
a temporary partition dividing the hall and locked on the outside. On 
the other side were voices, and somebody laughing. Except for that 
the vast spaces of the old Palace were silent as the grave. An old 
shveilzar ran up. “No, barin, you must not go in there.” 

“Why is the door locked?” 

“To keep the soldiers in,” he answered. After a few minutes he 
said something about having a glass of tea and went back up the hall. 
We unlocked the door. 

Just inside a couple of soldiers stood on guard, but they said 
nothing. At the end of the corridor was a large, ornate room with 
gilded cornices and enormous crystal lustres, and beyond it several 
smaller ones, wainscoted with dark wood. On both sides of the 
parquete floor lay rows of dirty mattresses and blankets, upon which 
occasional soldiers were stretched out; everywhere was a little of 
cigarette-butts, bits of bread, cloth, and empty bottles with expensive 
French labels. More and more soldiers, with the red shoulder-straps 
of the yunker-schools, moved about in a stale atmosphere of 
tobacco-smoke and unwashed humanity. One had a bottle of white 
Burgundy, evidently filched from the cellars of the Palace. They 
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looked at us with astonishment as we marched past, through room 
after room, until at last we came out into a series of great state-salons, 
fronting their long and dirty windows on the Square. The walls were 
covered with huge canvases in massive gilt frames — historical 
battle-scenes... “12 October 1812” and “6 November 1812” and 
“16/28 August 1813”... One had a gash across the upper right hand 
corner. 

The place was all a huge barrack, and evidently had been for 
weeks, from the look of the floor and walls. Machine guns were 
mounted on window-sills, rifles stacked between the mattresses. 

As we were looking at the pictures an alcoholic breath assailed me 
from the region of my left ear, and a voice said in thick but fluent 
French, “I see, by the way you admire the paintings, that you are 
foreigners.” He was a short, puffy man with a baldish head as he 
removed his cap. 

“Americans? Enchanted. I am Stabs-Capitan Vladimir Art- 
zibashev, absolutely at your service.” It did not seem to occur to him 
that there was anything unusual in four strangers, one a woman, 
wandering through the defences of an army awaiting attack. He 
began to complain of the state of Russia. 

“Not only these Bolsheviki,” he said, “but the fine traditions of the 
Russian army are broken down. Look around you. These are all 
students in the officers’ training schools. But are they gentlemen? 
Kerensky opened the officers’ schools to the ranks, to any soldier 
who could pass an examination. Naturally there are many, many who 
are contaminated by the Revolution...” 

Without consequence he changed the subject. “I am very anxious 
to go away from Russia. I have made up my mind to join the 
American army. Will you please go to your Consul and make 
arrangements? I will give you my address.” In spite of our 
protestations he wrote it on a piece of paper, and seemed to feel 
better at once. I have it still —“Oranienbaumskaya Shkola Prapor- 
shtchikov 2nd, Staraya Peterhoj." 

“We had a review this morning early,” he went on, as he guided us 
through the rooms and explained everything. “The Women’s 
battalion decided to remain loyal to the Government.” 

“Are the women soldiers in the Palace?” 

“Yes, they are in the back rooms, where they won’t be hurt if any 
trouble comes.” He sighed. “It is a great responsibility,” said he. 

For a while we stood at the window, looking down on the Square 
before the Palace, where three companies of long-coated yunkers 
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were drawn up under arms, being harangued by a tall, energetic- 
looking officer I recognized as Stankievitch, chief Military Commis¬ 
sar of the Provisional Government. After a few minutes two of the 
companies shouldered arms with a clash, barked three sharp shouts, 
and went swinging off across the Square, disappearing through the 
Red Arch into the quiet city. 

“They are going to capture the Telephone Exchange,” said some 
one. Three cadets stood by us, and we fell into conversation. They 
said they had entered the schools from the ranks, and gave their 
names — Robert Olev, Alexei Vasilienko and Erni Sachs, an Estho- 
nian. But now they didn’t want to be officers any more, because 
officers were very unpopular. They didn’t seem to know what to do, 
as a matter of fact, and it was plain that they were not happy. 

But soon they began to boast. “If the Boisheviki come we shall 
show them how to fight. They do not dare to fight, they are cowards. 
But if we should be overpowered, well, every man keeps one bullet 
for himself...” 

At this point there was a burst of rifle-fire not far off. Out on the 
Square all the people began to run, falling flat on their faces, and the 
izvoshtchiki, standing on the corners, galloped in every direction. 
Inside all was uproar, soldiers running here and there, grabbing up 
guns, rifle-belts and shouting, “Here they come! Here they come!” 
...But in a few minutes it quieted down again. The izvoshtchiki came 
back, the people lying down stood up. Through the Red Arch 
appeared the yunkers, marching a little out of step, one of them 
supported by two comrades. 

It was getting late when we left the Palace. The sentries in the 
Square had all disappeared. The great semi-circle of Government 
buildings seemed deserted. We went into the Hotel France for 
dinner, and right in the middle of soup the waiter, very pale in the 
face, came up and insisted that we move to the main dining-room at 
the back of the house, because they were going to put out the lights 
in the cafe. “There will be much shooting,” he said. 

When we came out on the Morskaya again it was quite dark, except 
for one flickering street-light on the corner of the Nevsky. Under 
this stood a big armored automobile, with racing engine and oil- 
smoke pouring out of it. A small boy had climbed up the side of the 
thing and was looking down the barrel of a machine gun. Soldiers 
and sailors stood ground, evidently waiting for something. We walked 
back up to the Red Arch, where a knot of soldiers was gathered 
staring at the brightly-lighted Winter Palace and talking in loud tones. 
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“No, comrades,” one was saying. “How can we shoot at them? The 
Women’s Battalion is in there — they will say we have fired on 
Russian women.” 

As we reached the Nevsky again another armored car came 
around the corner, and a man poked his head out of the turret-top. 

“Come on!” he yelled. “Let’s go on through and attack!” 

The driver of the other car came over, and shouted so as to be 
heard above the roaring engine. “The Committee says to wait. They 
have got artillery behind the woodpiles in there...” 

Here the street-cars had stopped running, few people passed, and 
there were no lights; but a few blocks away we could see the trams, 
the crowds, the lighted shop-windows and the electric signs of the 
moving-picture shows — life going on as usual. We had tickets to the 
Ballet at the Marinsky Theater — all the theaters were open — but it 
was too exciting out of doors... 

In the darkness we stumbled over lumber-piles barricading the 
Police Bridge, and before the Stroganov Palace made out some 
soldiers wheeling into position a three-inch field-gun. Men in various 
uniforms were coming and going in an aimless way, and doing a 
great deal of talking... 

Up the Nevsky the whole city seemed to be out promenading. On 
every corner immense crowds were massed around a core of hot 
discussion. Pickets of a dozen soldiers with fixed bayonets lounged at 
the street-crossings, red-faced old men in rich fur coats shook their 
fists at them, smartly-dressed women screamed epithets; the soldiers 
argued feebly, with embarrassed grins... Armored cars went up and 
down the street, named after the first Tsars — Oleg, Rurik, 
Svietoslav — and daubed with huge red letters, “R.S.D.R.P.” (Rossi- 
skaya Sotsial Demokrateetcheskaya Rabotchaya Partia). At the Mikhailov¬ 
sky a man appeared with an armful of newspapers, and was 
immediately stormed by frantic people, offering a rouble, five 
roubles, ten roubles, tearing at each other like animals. It was 
Rabotchi i Soldat, announcing the victory of the Proletarian Revolu¬ 
tion, the liberation of the Bolsheviki still in prison, calling upon the 
Army front and rear for support... 

...Behind us the street was alive with people running and stooping. 
We could no longer hear the cannon, and the nearer we drew to the 
Winter Palace end of the city the quieter and more deserted were the 
streets. The City Duma was all brightly lighted. Beyond that we made 
out a dark mass of people, and a line of sailors, who yelled furiously 
at us to stop. The machine slowed down, and we climbed out. 
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It was an astonishing scene. Just at the corner of the Ekaterina 
Canal, under an arc-light, a cordon of armed sailors was drawn 
across the Nevsky, blocking the way to a crowd of people in column 
of fours. There were about three or four hundred of them, men in 
frock coats, well-dressed women, officers — all sorts and conditions 
of people. Among them we recognized many of the delegates from 
the Congress, leaders of the Mensheviki and Socialist Re¬ 
volutionaries; Avksentiev, the lean, red-bearded president of the 
Peasants’ Soviets, Sarokin, Kerensky’s spokesman, Khintchuk, Ab- 
ramovitch; and at the head white bearded old Schreider, Mayor of 
Petrograd, and Prokopovitch, Minister of Supplies in the Provisional 
Government, arrested that morning and released. I caught sight of 
Malkin, reporter for the Russian Daily News* “Going to die in the 
Winter Palace,” he shouted cheerfully. The procession stood still, but 
from the front of it came loud argument. Schreider and Proko¬ 
povitch were bellowing at the big sailor who seemed in command. 

“We demand to pass!” they cried. “See, these comrades come 
from the Congress of Soviets! Look at their tickets! We are going to 
the Winter Palace!” 

The sailor was plainly puzzled. He scratched his head with an 
enormous hand, frowning. “I have orders from the Committee not 
to let anybody go to the Winter Palace,” he grumbled. “But I will 
send a comrade to telephone to Smolny...” 

“We insist upon passing! We are unarmed! We will march on 
whether you permit us or not!” cried old Schreider, very much 
excited. 

“I have orders—” repeated the sailor sullenly. 

“Shoot us if you want to! We will pass! Forward!” came from all 
sides. “We are ready to die, if you have the heart to fire on Russians 
and comrades! We bare our breasts to your guns!” 

“No,” said the sailor, looking stubborn, “I can’t allow you to pass.” 

“What will you do if we go forward? Will you shoot?” 

“No, I’m not going to shoot people who haven’t any guns. We 
won’t shoot unarmed Russian people...” 

“We will go forward! What can you do?” 

“We will do something,” replied the sailor, evidently at a loss. “We 
can’t let you pass. We will do something.” 

“What will you do? What will you do?” 

Another sailor came up, very much irritated. “We will spank you!” 
he cried, energetically. “And if necessary we will shoot you too. Go 
home now, and leave us in peace!” 
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At this there was a great clamor of anger and resentment. 
Prokopovitch had mounted some sort of box, and, waving his 
umbrella, he made a speech: 

“Comrades and citizens!” he said. “Force is being used against us! 
We cannot have our innocent blood upon the hands of these 
ignorant men! It is beneath our dignity to be shot down here in the 
street by switchmen—” (What he meant by “switchmen” I never 
discovered.) “Let us return to the Duma and discuss the best means 
of saving the country and the Revolution!” 

Whereupon, in dignified silence, the procession marched around 
and back up the Nevsky, always in column of fours. And taking 
advantage of the diversion we slipped past the guards and set off in 
the direction of the Winter Palace. 

Here it was absolutely dark, and nothing moved but pickets of 
soldiers and Red Guards grimly intent. In front of the Kazan 
Cathedral a three-inch field-gun lay in the middle of the street, 
slewed sideways from the recoil of its last shot over the roofs. Soldiers 
were standing in every doorway talking in low tones and peering 
down toward the Police Bridge. I heard one voice saying: “It is 
possible that we have done wrong...” At the corners patrols stopped 
all passersby — and the composition of these patrols was interesting, 
for in command of the regular troops was invariably a Red Guard. 

...The shooting had ceased. 

Just as we came to the Morskaya somebody was shouting: “The 
yunkers have sent word they want us to go and get them out!” Voices 
began to give commands, and in the thick gloom we made out a dark 
mass moving forward, silent but for the shuffle of feet and the 
clinking of arms. We fell in with the first ranks. 

Like a black river, filling all the street, without song or cheer we 
poured through the Red Arch, where the man just ahead of me said 
in a low voice: “Look out, comrades! Don’t trust them. They will fire, 
surely!” In the open we began to run, stooping low and bunching 
together, and jammed up suddenly behind the pedestal of the 
Alexander Column.* 

“How many of you did they kill?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. About ten...” 

After a few minutes huddling there, some hundreds of men, the 
army seemed reassured and without any orders suddenly began 
again to flow forward. By this time, in the light that streamed out of 
all the Winter Palace windows, I could see that the first two or three 
hundred men were Red Guards, with only a few scattered soldiers. 
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Over the barricade of firewood we clambered, and leaping down 
inside gave a triumphant shout as we stumbled on a heap of rifles 
thrown down by the yunkers who had stood there. On both sides of 
the main gateway the doors stood wide open, light streamed out, and 
from the huge pile came not the slightest sound. 

Carried along by the eager wave of men we were swept into the 
right hand entrance, opening into a great bare vaulted room, the 
cellar of the East wing, from which issued a maze of corridors and 
stair-cases. A number of huge packing cases stood about, and upon 
these the Red Guards and soldiers fell furiously, battering them 
open with the butts of their rifles, and pulling out carpets, curtains, 
linen, porcelain plates, glassware... One man went strutting around 
with a bronze clock perched on his shoulder; another found a plume 
of ostrich feathers, which he stuck in his hat. The looting was just 
beginning when somebody cried, “Comrades! Don’t touch anything! 
Don’t take anything! This is the property of the People!” Immediate¬ 
ly twenty voices were crying, “Stop! Put everything back! Don’t take 
anything! Property of the People!” Many hands dragged the spoilers 
down. Damask and tapestry were snatched from the arms of those 
who had them; two men took away the bronze clock. Roughly and 
hastily the things were crammed back in their cases, and self- 
appointed sentinels stood guard. It was all utterly spontaneous. 
Through corridors and up stair-cases the cry could be heard growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance, “Revolutionary discipline! 
Property of the People...” 

We crossed back over to the left entrance, in the West wing. There 
order was also being established. “Clear the Palace!” bawled a Red 
Guard, sticking his head through an inner door. “Come, comrades, 
let’s show that we’re not thieves and bandits. Everybody out of the 
Palace except the Commissars, until we get sentries posted.” 

Two Red Guards, a soldier and an officer, stood with revolvers in 
their hands. Another soldier sat at a table behind them, with pen and 
paper. Shouts of “All out! All out!” were heard far and near within, 
and the Army began to pour through the door, jostling, expostulat¬ 
ing, arguing. As each man appeared he was seized by the 
self-appointed committee, who went through his pockets and looked 
under his coat. Everything that was plainly not his property was 
taken away, the man at the table noted it on his paper, and it was 
carried into a little room. The most amazing assortment of objects 
were thus confiscated: statuettes, bottles of ink, bedspreads worked 
with the Imperial monogram, candles, a small oil-painting, desk 
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blotters, gold-handled swords, cakes of soap, clothes of every 
description, blankets. One Red Guard carried three rifles, two of 
which he had taken away from yunkers; another had four portfolios 
bulging with written documents. The culprits either sullenly 
surrendered or pleaded like children. All talking at once the 
committee explained that stealing was not worthy of the people’s 
champions; often those who had been caught turned around and 
began to help go through the rest of the comrades. 

Yunkers came out, in bunches of three or four. The committee 
seized upon them with an excess of zeal, accompanying the search 
with remarks like, “Ah, Provocators! Kornilovists! Counter¬ 
revolutionists! Murderers of the People!” But there was no violence 
done, although the yunkers were terrified. They too had their 
pockets full of small plunder. It was carefully noted down by the 
scribe, and piled in the little room... The yunkers were disarmed. 
“Now, will you take up arms against the People any more?” 
demanded clamoring voices. 

“No,” answered the yunkers, one by one. Whereupon they were 
allowed to go free. 

We asked if we might go inside. The committee was doubtful, but 
the big Red Guard answered firmly that it was forbidden. “Who are 
you anyway?” he asked. “How do I know that you are not all 
Kerenskys?” (There were five of us, two women.) 

“Pazhal'st tovarishtchi! Way, Comrades!” A soldier and a Red 
Guard appeared in the door, waving the crowd aside, and other 
guards with fixed bayonets. After them followed single file half a 
dozen men in civilian dress — the members of the Provisional 
Government. First came Kishkin, his face drawn and pale, then 
Rutenberg, looking sullenly at the floor; Terestchenko was next, 
glancing sharply around; he stared at us with cold fixity... They 
passed in silence; the victorious insurrectionists crowded to see, but 
there were only a few angry mutterings. It was only later that we 
learned how the people in the street wanted to lynch them, and shots 
were fired — but the sailors brought them safely to Peter-Paul... 

In the meanwhile unrebuked we walked into the Palace. There was 
still a great deal of coming and going of exploring new-found 
apartments in the vast edifice, of searching for hidden garrisons of 
yunkers which did not exist. We went upstairs and wandered 
through room after room. This part of the Palace had been entered 
also by other detachments from the side of the Neva. The paintings, 
statues, tapestries and rugs of the great state apartments were 









unharmed; in the offices, however, every desk and cabinet had been 
ransacked, the papers scattered over the floor, and in the living 
rooms beds had been stripped of their coverings and ward-robes 
wrenched open. The most highly prized loot was clothing, which the 
working people needed. In a room where furniture was stored we 
came upon two soldiers ripping the elaborate Spanish leather 
upholstery from chairs. They explained it was to make boots 
with... 

The old Palace servants in their blue and red and gold uniforms 
stood nervously about, from force of habit repeating, “You can’t go 
in there, barin! It is forbidden”—We penetrated at length to the gold 
and malachite chamber with crimson brocade hangings where the 
Ministers had been in session all that day and night, and where the 
shveitzari had betrayed them to the Red Guards. The long table 
covered with green baize was just as they had left it, under arrest. 
Before each empty seat was pen and ink and paper; the papers were 
scribbled over with beginnings of plans of action, rough drafts of 
proclamations and manifestos. Most of these were scratched out, as 
their futility became evident, and the rest of the sheet covered with 
absent-minded geometrical designs, as the writers sat despondently 
listening while Minister after Minister proposed chimerical schemes. 
I took one of these scribbled pages, in the hand writing of 
Konovalov, which read, “The Provisional Government appeals to all 
classes to support the Provisional Government.” 

All this time, it must be remembered, although the Winter Palace 
was surrounded, the Government was in constant communication 
with the Front and with provincial Russia. The Bolsheviki had 
captured the Ministry of War early in the morning, but they did not 
know of the military telegraph office in the attic, nor of the private 
telephone line connecting it with the Winter Palace. In that attic a 
young officer sat all day, pouring out over the country a flood of 
appeals and proclamations; and when he heard that the Palace had 
fallen, put on his hat and walked calmly out of the building... 

Interested as we were, for a considerable time we didn’t notice a 
change in the attitude of the soldiers and Red Guards around us. As 
we strolled from room to room a small group followed us, until by 
the time we reached the great picture-gallery where we had spent the 
afternoon with the yunkers, about a hundred men surged in after us. 
One giant of a soldier stood in our path, his face dark with sullen 
suspicion. 

“Who are you?” he growled. “What are you doing here?” The 
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others massed slowly around, staring and beginning to mutter. 
“ Provocatori!” I heard somebody say. “Looters!” I produced our 
passes from the Military Revolutionary Committee. The soldier took 
them gingerly, turned them upside down and looked at them 
without comprehension. Evidently he could not read. He handed 
them back and spat on the floor. “Bumagi! Papers!” said he with 
contempt. The mass slowly began to close in, like wild cattle around a 
cowpuncher on foot. Over their heads I caught sight of an officer, 
looking helpless, and shouted to him. He made for us, shouldering 
his way through. 

“I'm the Commissar,” he said to me. “Who are you? What is it?” 
The others held back, waiting. I produced the papers. 

“You are foreigners?” he rapidly asked in French. “It is very 
dangerous...” Then he turned to the mob, holding up our 
documents. “Comrades!” he cried. “These people are foreign 
comrades — from America. They have come here to be able to tell 
their countrymen about the bravery and the revolutionary discipline 
of the proletarian army!” 

“How do you know that?” replied the big soldier. “I tell you they 
are provocators! They say they came here to observe the revolution¬ 
ary discipline of the proletarian army, but they have been 
wandering freely through the Palace, and how do we know they 
haven’t got their pockets full of loot?” 

“ Pravilno /” snarled the others, pressing forward. 

“Comrades! Comrades!” appealed the officer, sweat standing out 
in his forehead. “I am Commissar of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee. Do you trust me? Well, I tell you that these passes are 
signed with the same names that are signed to my pass!” 

He led us down through the Palace and out through a door 
opening onto the Neva quay, before which stood the usual 
committee going through pickets... “You have narrowly escaped,” 
he kept muttering, wiping his face. 

“What happened to the Women’s Battalion?” we asked. 

“Oh — the women!” He laughed. “They were all huddled up in a 
back room. We had a terrible time deciding what to do with 
them — many were in hysterics, and so on. So finally we marched 
them up to the Finland Station and put them on a train for 
Levashovo, where they have a camp...” 

We came out into the cold, nervous night, murmurous with 
obscure armies on the move, electric with patrols. From across the 
river, where loomed the darker mass of Peter-Paul, came a hoarse 
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shout... Underfoot the sidewalk was littered with broken stucco, 
from the cornice of the Palace where two shells from the battleship 
Avrora had struck; that was the only damage done by the 
bombardment. 

It was now after three in the morning. On the Nevsky all the 
street-lights were again shining, the cannon gone, and the only signs 
of war were Red Guards and soldiers squatting around fires. The city 
was quiet— probably never so quiet in its history; on that night not a 
single hold-up occurred, not a single robbery... 


Chapter V 
[PLUNGING AHEAD] 

...It was just 8.40 when a thundering wave of cheers announced 
the entrance of the presidium, with Lenin — great Lenin — among 
them. A short, stocky figure, with a big head set down in his 
shoulders, bald and bulging. Little eyes, a snubbish nose, wide, 
generous mouth, and heavy chin; clean-shaven now, but already 
beginning to bristle with the well-known beard of his past and future. 
Dressed in shabby clothes, trousers much too long for him. 
Unimpressive, to be the idol of a mob, loved and revered as perhaps 
few leaders in history have been. A strange popular leader — a 
leader purely by virtue of intellect; colorless, humorless, uncom¬ 
promising and detached, without picturesque idiosyncrasies — but 
with the power of explaining profound ideas in simple terms, of 
analysing a concrete situation. And combined with shrewdness, the 
greatest intellectual audacity. 

Kameniev was reading the report of the actions of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee; abolition of capital punishment in the 
Army, restoration of the free right of propaganda, release of officers 
and soldiers arrested for political crimes, orders to arrest Kerensky 
and confiscation of food supplies in private store houses... Tremend¬ 
ous applause. 

Again the representative of the Bund.* The uncompromising 
attitude of the Bolsheviki would mean the crushing of the 
Revolution; therefore, the Bund delegates must refuse any longer to 
sit in the Congress. Cries from the audience, “We thought you 
walked out last night! How many more times are you going to walk 
out?” 

Then the representative of the Mensheviki Internationalists.* 
Shouts, “What! You here still?” The speaker explained that only 
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part of the Mensheviki Internationalists left the Congress; the rest 
were going to stay. 

“We consider it dangerous and perhaps even mortal for the 
Revolution to transfer the power to the Soviets”—Interrup¬ 
tions—“but we feel it our duty to remain in the Congress and vote 
against the transfer here!” 

Other speakers followed, apparently without any order. A 
delegate of the coal-miners of the Don Basin called upon the 
Congress to take measures against Kaledin, who might cut off coal 
and food from the capital. Several soldiers just arrived from the 
Front brought the enthusiastic greetings of their regiments... Now 
Lenin, gripping the edge of the reading stand, letting his little 
winking eyes travel over the crowd as he stood there waiting, 
apparently oblivious to the long-rolling ovation, which lasted several 
minutes. When it finished, he said simply, “We shall now proceed to 
construct the Socialist order!” Again that overwhelming human 
roar. 

“The first thing is the adoption of practical measures to realize 
peace... We shall offer peace to the peoples of all the belligerent 
countries upon the basis of the Soviet terms — no annexations, no 
indemnities, and the right of self-determination of peoples. At the 
same time, according to our promise, we shall publish and repudiate 
the secret treaties... The question of War and Peace is so clear that I 
think that I may, without preamble, read the project of a 
Proclamation to the Peoples of All the Belligerent Countries...” 

His great mouth, seeming to smile, opened wide as he spoke; his 
voice was hoarse — not unpleasantly so, but as if it had hardened that 
way after years and years of speaking — and went on monotonously, 
with the effect of being able to go on forever... For emphasis he bent 
forward slightly. No gestures. And before him, a thousand simple 
faces looking up in intent adoration. 

PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLES AND GOVERNMENTS 
OF ALL THE BELLIGERENT NATIONS 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, created by the revolu¬ 
tion of November 6th and 7th and based on the Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, proposes to all the belligerent 
peoples and to their Governments to begin immediately negotiations 
for a just and democratic peace. 

The Government means by a just and democratic peace, which is 
desired by the immense majority of the workers and the laboring 
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classes, exhausted and depleted by the war — that peace which the 
Russian workers and peasants, after having struck down the Tsarist 
monarchy, have not ceased to demand categorically — immediate 
peace without annexations (that is to say, without conquest of foreign 
territory, without forcible annexation of other nationalities), and 
without indemnities. 

The Government of Russia proposes to all the belligerent peoples 
immediately to conclude such a peace, by showing themselves willing 
to enter upon the decisive steps of negotiations aiming at such a 
peace, at once, without the slightest delay, before the definitive 
ratification of all the conditions of such a peace by the authorised 
assemblies of the people of all countries and of all nationalities. 

By annexation or conquest of foreign territory, the Government 
means — conformably to the conception of democratic rights in 
general, and the rights of the working-class in particular — all union 
to a great and strong State of a small or weak nationality, without the 
voluntary, clear and precise expression of its consent and desire; 
whatever be the moment when such an annexation by force was 
accomplished, whatever be the degree of civilization of the nation 
annexed by force or maintained outside the frontiers of another 
State, no matter if that nation be in Europe or in the far countries 
across the sea. 

If any nation is retained by force within the limits of another State; 
if, in spite of the desire expressed by it (it matters little if that desire 
be expressed by the press, by popular meetings, decisions of political 
parties, or by disorders and riots against national oppression), that 
nation is not given the right of deciding by free vote — without the 
slightest constraint, after the complete departure of the armed forces 
of the nation which has annexed it or wishes to annex it or is stronger 
in general — the form of its national and political organization, such 
a union constitutes an annexation — that is to say, conquest and an 
act of violence. 

To continue this war in order to permit the strong and rich nations 
to divide among themselves the weak and conquered nationalities is 
considered by the Government the greatest possible crime against 
humanity; and the Government solemnly proclaims its decision to 
sign a treaty of peace which will put an end to this war upon the 
above conditions, equally fair for all nationalities without exception. 

The Government abolishes secret diplomacy, expressing before 
the whole country its firm decision to conduct all the negotiations in 
the light of day before the people, and will proceed immediately to 
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the full publication of all secret treaties confirmed or concluded by 
the Government of land-owners and capitalists, from March until 
November 7th, 1917. All the clauses of the secret treaties which, as 
occur in a majority of cases, have for their object to procure 
advantages and privileges for Russian capitalists, to maintain or 
augment the annexations of the Russian imperialists, are denounced 
by the Government immediately and without discussion. 

In proposing to all Governments and all peoples to engage in 
public negotiations for peace, the Government declares itself ready 
to carry on these negotiations by telegraph, by post, or by 
pourparlers between the representatives of the different countries, 
or at a conference of these representatives. To facilitate these 
pourparlers, the Government appoints its authorised representatives 
in the neutral countries. 

The Government proposes to all the governments and to the 
peoples of all the belligerent countries- to conclude an immediate 
armistice, at the same time suggesting that the armistice ought to last 
three months, during which time it is perfectly possible, not only to 
hold the necessary pourparlers between the representatives of all the 
nations and nationalities without exception drawn into the war or 
forced to take part in it, but also to convoke authorised assemblies of 
representatives of the people of all countries, for the purpose of the 
definite acceptance of the conditions of peace. 

In addressing this offer of peace to the Governments and to the 
peoples of all the belligerent countries, the Provisional Workers’and 
Peasants’ Government of Russia addresses equally and in particular 
the conscious workers of the three nations most devoted to humanity 
and the three most important nations among those taking part in the 
prosent war— England, France, and Germany. The workers of these 
countries have rendered the greatest services to the cause of progress 
and of Socialism. The splendid examples of the Chartist movement 
in England, the series of revolutions, of world-wide historical 
significance, accomplished by the French proletariat — and finally, in 
Germany, the historic struggle against the Laws of Exception, an 
example for the workers of the whole world of prolonged and 
stubborn action, and the creation of the formidable organizations of 
German proletarians — all these models of proletarian heroism, 
these monuments of history, are for us a sure guarantee that the 
workers of these countries will understand the duty imposed upon 
them to liberate humanity from the horrors and consequences of 
war; and that these workers, by decisive, energetic and continued 
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action, will help us to bring to a successful conclusion the cause of 
peace — and at the same time, the cause of the liberation of the 
exploited working masses from all slavery and all exploitation. 

When the grave thunder of applause had died away, Lenin spoke 
again: 

“We propose to the Congress to ratify this declaration. We address 
ourselves to the Governments as well as to the peoples, for a 
declaration which would be addressed only to the peoples of the 
belligerent countries might delay the conclusion of peace. The 
conditions of peace, drawn up during the armistice, will be ratified 
by the Constituent Assembly. In fixing the duration of the armistice 
at three months, we desire to give to the peoples as long a rest as 
possible after this bloody extermination, and ample time for them to 
elect their representatives. This proposal of peace will meet with 
resistance on the part of the imperialist governments — we don’t fool 
ourselves on that score. But we hope that revolution will soon break 
out in all the belligerent countries; that is why we address ourselves 
especially to the workers of France, England and Germany... 

“The revolution of November 6th and 7th,” he ended, “has 
opened the era of the Social Revolution... The labor movement, in 
the name of peace and Socialism, shall win, and fulfil its destiny...” 

There was something quiet and powerful in all this, which stirred 
the souls of men. It was understandable why people believed when 
Lenin spoke... 

By crowd vote it was quickly decided that only representatives of 
political factions should be allowed to speak on the motion and that 
speakers should be limited to fifteen minutes. 

First Karelin for the Left Socialist Revolutionaries. “Our faction 
had no opportunity to propose amendments to the text of the 
proclamation; it is a private document of the Bolsheviki. But we will 
vote for it because we agree with its spirit...” 

For the Social Democrats Internationalists Kramarov, long, 
stoop-shouldered and near-sighted — destined to achieve some 
notoriety as the Clown of the Opposition. Only a Government 
composed of all the Socialist parties, he said, could possess the 
authority to take such important action. If a Socialist coalition were 
formed, his faction would support the entire program; if not, only 
part of it. As for the proclamation, the Internationalists were in 
thorough accord with its main points... 

Then one after another, amid rising enthusiasm, Ukrainian Social 
Democracy, support; Lithuanian Social Democracy, support; 
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Populist Socialists, support; Polish Social Democracy, support; Polish 
Socialists, support — but would prefer a Socialist coalition; Lettish 
Social Democracy, support... Something was kindled in these men. 
One spoke of the “coming World-Revolution, of which we are the 
advance-guard,” an other of “the new age of brotherhood, when all 
the peoples will become one great family...” An individual member 
claimed the floor. “There is contradiction here,” he said. “First you 
offer peace without annexations and indemnities, and then you say 
you will consider all peace offers. To consider means to accept...” 

Lenin was on his feet. “We want a just peace, but we are not afraid 
of a revolutionary war... Probably the imperialist Governments will 
not answer our appeal — but we shall not issue an ultimatum to 
which it will be easy to say no... If the German proletariat realizes 
that we are ready to consider all offers of peace, that will perhaps be 
the last drop which overflows the bowl — revolution will break out in 
Germany... 

“We consent to examine all conditions of peace, but that doesn’t 
mean that we shall accept them... For some of our terms we shall 
fight to the end — but possibly for others will find it impossible to 
continue the war... Above all, we want to finish the war...” 

It was exactly 10:35 when Kameniev asked all in favor of the 
proclamation to hold up their cards. One delegate dared to raise his 
hand against, but the sudden sharp outburst around him brought it 
swiftly down... Unanimous. 

Suddenly, by common impulse, we found ourselves on our feet, 
mumbling together into the smooth lifting unison of the Inter¬ 
nationale. A grizzled old soldier was sobbing like a child. Alexandra 
Kollontai rapidly winked the tears back. The immense sound rolled 
through the hall, burst windows and doors and seared into the quiet 
sky. “The war is ended! The war is ended!” said a young workman 
near me, his face shining. And when it was over, as we stood there in 
a kind of awkward hush, some one in the back of the room shouted, 
“Comrades! Let us remember those who have died for liberty!” So 
we began to sing the Funeral March, that slow melancholy and yet 
triumphant chant, so Russian and so moving. The Internationale is 
an alien air, after all. The Funeral March seemed the very soul of 
those dark masses whose delegates sat in this hall, building from 
their obscure visions a new Russia — and perhaps more. 

You fell in the fatal fight. 

For the liberty of the people, for the honor of the people... 
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You gave up your lives and everything dear to you, 

You suffered in horrible prisons. 

You went to exile in chains... 

Without a word you carried your chains because you could not 
ignore your suffering brothers. 

Because you believed that justice is stronger than the sword. 

The time will come when your surrendered life will count. 

That time is near; when tyranny falls the people will rise great and 
free! 

Farewell, brothers, you chose a noble path, 

You are followed by the new and fresh army ready to die and to 
suffer... 

Farewell, brothers, you chose a noble path. 

At your grave we swear to fight, to work for freedom and the 
people’s happiness... 

For this did they lie there, the martyrs of March,* in their cold 
Brotherhood Grave on Mars Field; for this thousands and tens of 
thousands had died in the prisons, in exile, in Siberian mines. It had 
not come as they expected it would come, nor as the intelligentzia 
desired it; but it had come—rough, strong, impatient of formulas, 
contemptuous of sentimentalism; real... 

Chapter VI 

[THE COMMITTEE FOR SALVATION] 

...A Red Guard from Vasili Ostrov described in great detail what 
had happened in his district on the great day of the rising. “We 
didn’t have any machine-guns over there,” he said, laughing, “and 
we couldn’t get any from Smolny. Comrade Zalkind, who was a 
member of the Uprava (Central Bureau) of the Ward Duma, 
remembered all at once that there was lying in the meeting-room of 
the Uprava a machine-gun which had been captured from the 
Germans. So he and I and another comrade went there. The 
Mensheviki and Socialist Revolutionaries were having a meeting. 
Well, we opened the door and walked right in on them, as they sat 
around the table — twelve or fifteen of them, three of us. When they 
saw us they stopped talking and just stared. We walked right across 
the room, uncoupled the machine-gun; Comrade Zalkind picked up 
one part, I the other, we put them on our shoulder and walked 
out — and not a single man said a word!” 
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“Do you know how the Winter Palace was captured?” asked a third 
man, a sailor. “Along about eleven o’clock we found out there 
weren’t any more yunkers on the Neva side. So we broke in the doors 
and filtered up the different stairways one by one, or in little 
bunches. When we got to the top of the stairs the yunkers held us up 
and took away our guns. Still our fellows kept coming up, little by 
little, until we had a majority. Then we turned around and took away 
the yunkers’ guns...” 

Just then the commandant entered — a merry-looking young 
non-commissioned officer with his arm in a sling, and deep circles of 
sleeplessness under his eyes. His eye fell first on the prisoner, who at 
once began to explain. 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the other. “You were one of the committee 
who refused to surrender the Staff Wednesday afternoon. However, 
we don’t want you, citizen. Apologies”—He opened the door and 
waved his arm for Count Tolstoy* to leave. Several of the others, 
especially the Red Guards, grumbled protests, and the sailor 
remarked triumphantly, “Vot! There! Didn’t I say so?” 

Two soldiers now engaged his attention. They had been elected by 
a committee of the fortress garrison to protest. The prisoners, they 
said, were getting the same food as the guards, when there wasn’t 
even enough to keep a man from being hungry. “Why should the 
counter-revolutionists be treated so well?” 

“We are revolutionists, comrades, not bandits,” answered the 
commandant. He turned to us. We explained that rumors were 
going about that the yunkers were being tortured, and the lives of 
the Ministers threatened. Could we perhaps see the prisoners, so as 
to be able to prove to the world—? 

“No,” said the young soldier, irritably. "I am not going to disturb 
the prisoners again. I have just been compelled to wake them 
up — they were sure we were going to massacre them... Most of the 
yunkers have been released anyway, and the rest will go out 
to-morrow.” He turned abruptly away. 

“Could we talk to the Duma commission, then?” 

The commandant, who was pouring himself a glass of tea, nodded. 
“They are still out in the hall,” he said carelessly. 

Indeed they stood there just outside the door, in the feeble light of 
an oil lamp, grouped around the Mayor and talking excitedly. 

“Mr. Mayor,” I said, “we are American correspondents. Will you 
please tell us officially the result of your investigations?” 

He turned to us his face of venerable dignity. 










“There is no truth in the reports,” he said slowly. “Except for the 
incidents which occurred as the Ministers were being brought here, 
they have been treated with every consideration. As for the yunkers, 
not one has received the slightest injury...” 

Up the Nevsky, in the empty after-midnight gloom, an intermin¬ 
able column of soldiers shuffled in silence — to battle with Kerensky. 
In dim back streets automobiles without lights flitted to and fro, and 
there was furtive activity in Fontanka 6, headquarters of the 
Peasants’ Soviet, in a certain apartment of a huge building on the 
Nevsky, and in the Injinierny Zamok (School of Engineers); the Duma 
was illuminated... 

In Smolny Institute the Military Revolutionary Committee flashed 
baleful fire, pounding like an overloaded dynamo... 

Chapter IX 
[VICTORY] 

...About noon I was again in front of Smolny, talking with the 
driver of an ambulance bound for the revolutionary front. Could I 
go with him? Certainly! He was a volunteer, a University student, 
and as we rolled down the street shouted over his shoulder to me 
phrases of execrable German: “Also, gut! Wir nach die Kasernen zu 
essen gehen!” I made out that there would be lunch at some 
barracks. 

On the Kirotchnaya we turned into an immense courtyard 
surrounded by military buildings, and mounted a dark stairway to a 
low room lit by one window. At a long wooden table were seated 
some twenty soldiers, eating shtchi (cabbage soup) from a great tin 
wash-tub with wooden spoons, and talking loudly with much 
laughter. 

“Welcome to the Battalion Committee of the Sixth Reserve 
Engineers’ Battalion!” cried my friend, and introduced me as an 
American Socialist. Whereat every one rose to shake my hand, and 
one old soldier put his arms around me and gave me a hearty kiss. A 
wooden spoon was produced and I took my place at the table. 
Another tub, full of kasha, was brought in, a huge loaf of black 
bread, and of course the inevitable tea-pots. At once every one began 
asking me questions about America: Was it true that people in a free 
country sold their votes for money? If so, how did they get what they 
wanted? How about this “Tammany”? Was it true that in a free 
country a little group of people could control a whole city, and 
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exploited it for their personal benefit? Why did the people stand it? 
Even under the Tsar such things could not happen in Russia; true, 
there was always graft, but to buy and sell a whole city full of people! 
And in a free country! Had the people no revolutionary feeling? I 
tried to explain that in my country people tried to change things by 
law. 

“Of course,” nodded a young sergeant, named Baklanov, who 
spoke French. “But you have a highly developed capitalist class? 
Then the capitalist class must control the legislatures and the courts. 
How then can the people change things? I am open to conviction, for 
I do not know your country; but to me it is incredible...” 

I said that I was going to Tsarskoye Selo. “I, too,” said Baklanov, 
suddenly. “And I — and I—” The whole roomful decided on the 
spot to go to Tsarskoye Selo. 

Just then came a knock on the door. It opened, and in it stood the 
figure of the Colonel. No one rose, but all shouted a greeting. “May I 
come in?” asked the Colonel. “Prosim! Prosim!'' they answered 
heartily. He entered, smiling, a tall, distinguished figure in a 
goat-skin cape embroidered with gold. “I think I heard you say that 
you were going to Tsarskoye Selo, comrades,” he said. “Could I go 
with you?” 

Baklanov considered. “I do not think there is anything to be done 
here to-day,” he answered. “Yes, comrade, we shall be very glad to 
have you.” The Colonel thanked him and sat down, filling a glass of 
tea. In a low voice, for fear of wounding the Colonel’s pride, 
Baklanov explained to me. “You see, I am the chairman of the 
Committee. We control the Battalion absolutely, except in action, 
when the Colonel is delegated by us to command. In action his 
orders must be obeyed, but he is strictly responsible to us. In 
barracks he must ask our permission before taking any action... You 
might call him our Executive Officer...” 

Arms were distributed to us, revolvers, and rifles—“we might 
meet some Cossacks, you know”—and we all piled into the 
ambulance, together with three great bundles of newspapers for the 
front. Straight down the Liteiny we rattled and along the Zagorodny 
Prospekt. Next to me sat a youth with the shouider-straps of a 
Lieutenant, who seemed to speak all European languages with equal 
fluency. He was a member of the Battalion Committee. 

“I am not a Bolshevik,” he assured me, emphatically. “My family is 
a very ancient and noble one. I, myself, am, you might say, a 
Cadet...” 






“But how—?” I began, bewildered. 

“Oh, yes, I am a member of the Committee. I make no secret of 
my political opinions, but the others do not mind, because they know 
I do not believe in opposing the will of the majority... I have refused 
to take any action in the present civil war, however, for I do not 
believe in taking up arms against my brother Russians...” 

“Provocator! Kornilovitz!” the others cried at him gaily, slapping 
him on the shoulder... 

Passing under the huge grey stone archway of the Moskovsky 
Gate, covered with golden hieroglyphics, ponderous Imperial eagles 
and the names of Tsars, we sped out on the wide straight highway, 
grey with the first light fall of snow. It was thronged with Red 
Guards, stumbling along on foot toward the revolutionary front, 
shouting and singing; and others, grey-faced and muddy, coming 
back. Most of them seemed to be mere boys. Women with spades, 
some with rifles and bandoleers, others wearing the Red Cross on 
their arm-bands — the bowed, toil-worn women of the slums. Squads 
of soldiers marching out of step, with an affectionate jeer for the Red 
Guards; sailors, grim-looking; children with bundles of food for 
their fathers and mothers; all these, coming and going, trudged 
through the whitened mud that covered the cobbles of the highway 
inches deep. We passed cannons, jingling southward with their 
caissons; trucks bound both ways, bristling with armed men; 
ambulances full of wounded from the direction of the battle, and 
once a peasant cart, creaking slowly along, in which sat a white-faced 
boy bent over his shattered stomach and screaming monotonously. 
In the fields on either side women and old men were digging 
trenches and stringing barbed wire entanglements. 

Back northward the clouds rolled away dramatically, and the pale 
sun came out. Across the flat, marshy plain Petrograd glittered. To 
the right, white and gilded and colored bulbs and pinnacles; to the 
left, tall chimneys, some pouring out black smoke; and beyond, a 
lowering sky over Finland. On each side of us were churches, 
monasteries... Occasionally a monk was visible, silently watching the 
pulse of the proletarian army throbbing on the road. 

At Pulkovo the road divided, and there we halted in the midst of a 
great crowd, where the human streams poured from three 
directions, friends meeting, excited and congratulatory, describing 
the battle to one another. A row of houses facing the cross-roads was 
marked with bullets, and the earth was trampled into mud half a mile 
around. The fighting had been furious here... In the near distance 
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riderless Cossack horses circled hungrily, for the grass of the plain 
had died long ago. Right in front of us an awkward Red Guard was 
trying to ride one, falling off again and again, to the child-like 
delight of a thousand rough men. 

The left road, along which the remnants of the Cossacks had 
retreated, led up a little hill to a hamlet, where there was a glorious 
view of the immense plain, grey as a windless sea, tumultuous clouds 
towering over, and the imperial city disgorging its thousands along 
all the roads. Far over to the left lay the little hill of Krasnoye Selo, 
the parade-ground of the Imperial Guards’ summer camp, and the 
Imperial Dairy. In the middle distance nothing broke the flat 
monotony but a few walled monasteries and convents, some isolated 
factories, and several large buildings with unkempt grounds that 
were asylums and orphanages... 

“Here,” said the driver, as we went on over a barren hill, “here 
was where Vera Slutskaya* died. Yes, the Bolshevik member of the 
Duma. It happened early this morning. She was in an automobile, 
with Zalkind and another man. There was a truce, and they started 
for the front trenches. They were talking and laughing, when all of a 
sudden, from the armored train in which Kerensky himself was 
riding, somebody saw the automobile and fired a cannon. The shell 
struck Vera Slutskaya and killed her...” 

And so we came into Tsarskoye Selo, all bustling with the swagger¬ 
ing heroes of the proletarian horde. Now the palace where the So¬ 
viet had met was a busy place. Red Guards and sailors filled the 
court-yard, sentries stood at the doors, and a stream of couriers and 
Commissars pushed in and out. In the Soviet room a samovar had 
been set up, and fifty or more workers, soldiers, sailors and officers 
stood around, drinking tea and talking at the top of their voices. In 
one corner two clumsy-handed working-men were trying to make a 
multigraphing machine go. At the center table, the huge Dybenko * 
bent over a map, marking out positions for the troops with red and 
blue pencils. In his free hand he carried, as always, the enormous 
blue-steel revolver. Anon he sat himself down at a typewriter and 
pounded away with one finger; every little while he would pause, 
pick up the revolver, and lovingly spin the chamber. 

A couche lay along the wall, and on this was stretched a young 
workman. Two Red Guards were bending over him, but the rest of 
the company did not pay any attention. In his breast was a hole; 
through his clothes fresh blood came welling up with every 
heart-beat. His eyes were closed and his young, bearded face was 
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greenish-white. Faintly and slowly he still breathed, with every 
breath sighing, “Mir boudit! Mit boudit! (Peace is coming! Peace is 
coming!)” 

Dybenko looked up as we came in. “Ah,” he said to Baklanov. 
“Comrade, will you go up to the Commandant’s headquarters and 
take charge? Wait; I will write you credentials.” He went to the 
typewriter and slowly picked out the letters. 

The new Commandant of Tsarskoye Selo and I went toward the 
F.katerinian Palace, Baklanov very excited and important. In the 
same ornate, white room some Red Guards were rummaging 
curiously around, while my old friend, the Colonel, stood by the 
window biting his mustache. He greeted me like a long-lost brother. 
At a table near the door sat the French Bessarabian. The Bolsheviki 
had ordered him to remain, and continue his work. 

“What could I do?” he muttered. “People like myself cannot fight 
on either side in such a war as this, no matter how much we may 
instinctively dislike the dictatorship of the mob... 1 only regret that I 
am so far from my mother in Bessarabia!” 

Baklanov was formally taking over the office from the Comman¬ 
dant. “Here,” said the Colonel nervously, “are the keys to the desk.” 

A Red Guard interrupted. “Where’s the money?” he asked rudely. 
The Colonel seemed surprised. “Money? Money? Ah, you mean the 
chest. There it is,” said the Colonel, “just as I found it when I took 
possession three days ago.” “Keys?” The Colonel shrugged. “I have 
no keys.” 

The Red Guard sneered knowingly. “Very convenient,” he said. 

“Let us open the chest,” said Baklanov. “Bring an axe. Here is an 
American comrade. Let him smash the chest open, and write down 
what he finds there.” 

I swung the axe. The wooden chest was empty. 

“Let’s arrest him,” said the Red Guard, venomously. “He is 
Kerensky’s man. He has stolen the money and given it to Kerensky.” 

Baklanov did not want to. “Oh, no,” he said. “It was the 
Kornilovitz before him. He is not to blame.” 

“The devil!” cried the Red Guard. "He is Kerensky’s man, I tell 
you. If you won’t arrest him, then we will, and we’ll take him to 
Petrograd and put him in Peter-Paul, where he belongs!” At this the 
other Red Guards growled assent. With a piteous glance at us the 
Colonel was led away... 

Down in front of the Soviet palace an auto-truck was going to the 
front. Half a dozen Red Guards, some sailors, and a soldier or two, 
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under command of a huge workman, clambered in, and shouted to 
me to come along. Red Guards issued from headquarters, each of 
them staggering under an arm-load of small, corrugated-iron 
bombs, filled with grubit — which, they say, is ten times as strong, 
and five times as sensitive as dynamite, these they threw into the 
truck. A three-inch cannon was loaded and then tied onto the tail of 
the truck with bits of rope and wire. 

We started with a shout, at top speed of course; the heavy truck 
swaying from side to side. The cannon leaped from one wheel to the 
other, and the grubit bombs went rolling back and forth over our 
feet, fetching up against the sides of the car with a crash. 

The big Red Guard, whose name was Vladimir Nikolaievitch, plied 
me with questions about America. “Why did America come into the 
war? Are the American workers ready to throw over the capitalists? 
What is the situation in the Mooney* case now? Will they extradite 
Berkman * to San Francisco?” and others, very difficult to answer, all 
delivered in a shout above the roaring of the truck, while we held on 
to each other and danced amid the caroming bombs. 

Occasionally a patrol tried to stop us. Soldiers ran out into the road 
before us, shouted “Stoi!” and threw up their guns. 

We paid no attention. “The devil take you!” cried the Red Guards. 
“We don’t stop for anybody! We’re Red Guards!” And we 
thundered imperiously on, while Vladimir Nikolaievitch bellowed to 
me about the internationalisation of the Panama Canal, and such 
matters... 

About five miles out we saw a squad of sailors marching back, and 
slowed down. “Where’s the front, brothers?” 

The foremost sailor halted and scratched his head. “This 
morning,” he said, “it was about half a kilometer down the road. But 
the damn thing isn’t anywhere now. We walked and walked and 
walked, but we couldn’t find it.” 

They climbed into the truck, and we proceeded. It must have been 
about a mile further that Vladimir Nikolaievitch cocked his ear and 
shouted to the chauffeur to stop. 

“Firing!” he said. “Do you hear it?” For a moment dead silence, 
and then, a little ahead and to the left, three shots in rapid 
succession. Along here the side of the road was heavily wooded. Very 
much excited now, we crept along, speaking in whispers, until the 
truck was nearly opposite the place where the firing had come from. 
Descending, we spread out, and every man carrying his rifle, went 
stealthily into the forest. 
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Two comrades, meanwhile, detached the cannon and slewed it 
around until it aimed as nearly as possible at our backs. 

It was silent in the woods. The leaves were gone, and the 
tree-trunks were a pale wan color in the low, sickly autumn sun. Not 
a thing moved, except the ice of little woodland pools shivering 
under our feet. Was it an ambush? 

We went uneventfully forward until the trees began to thin, and 
paused. Beyond, in a little clearing, three soldiers sat around a small 
fire, perfectly oblivious. 

Vladimir Nikolaievitch stepped forward. “ Zra’zuiitye, comrades!” 
he greeted, while behind him one cannon, twenty rifles and a 
truck-load of grubit bombs hung by a hair. The soldiers scrambled to 
their feet. 

“What was the shooting going on around here?” 

One of the soldiers answered, looking relieved, “Why, we were 
just shooting a rabbit or two, comrade...” 

The truck hurtled on toward Romanov, through the bright, empty 
day. At the first cross-roads, two soldiers ran out in front of us, 
waving their rifles. We slowed down, and stopped. 

“Passes, comrades!” 

The Red Guards raised a great clamor. “We are Red Guards. We 
don’t need any passes... Go on, never mind them!” 

But a sailor objected. “This is wrong, comrades. We must have 
revolutionary discipline. Suppose some counter-revolutionaries 
came along in a truck and said: We don’t need any passes? The 
comrades don’t know you.” 

At this there was a debate. One by one, however, the sailors and 
soldiers joined with the first. Grumbling, each Red Guard produced 
his dirty bumaga (paper). All were alike except mine, which had been 
issued by the Revolutionary Staff at Smolny. The sentries declared 
that I must go with them. The Red Guards objected strenuously, but 
the sailor who had spoken first insisted. “This comrade we know to 
be a true comrade,” be said. “But there are orders of the Committee, 
and these orders must be obeyed. That is revolutionary discip¬ 
line...” 

In order not to make any trouble, I got down from the truck, and 
watched it disappear careening down the road, all the company 
waving farewell. The soldiers consulted in low tones for a moment, 
and then led me to a wall, against which they placed me. It flashed 
upon me suddenly: they were going to shoot me! 
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In all three directions not a human being was in sight. The only 
sign of life was smoke from the chimney of a datchya, a rambling 
wooden house a quarter of a mile up the side road. The two soldiers 
were walking out into the road. Desperately I ran after them. 

“But comrades! See! Here is the seal of the Military Revolutionary 
Committee!” 

They stared stupidly at my pass, then at each other. 

“It is different from the others,” said one, sullenly. “We cannot 
read, brother.” 

I took him by the arm. “Come!” I said. “Let’s go to that house. 
Some one there can surely read.” They hesitated. “No,” said one. 
The other looked me over. “Why not?” he muttered. “After all, it is 
a serious crime to kill an innocent man.” 

We walked up to the front door of the house and knocked. A 
short, stout woman opened it, and shrank back in alarm, babbling, “I 
don’t know anything about them! I don’t know anything about 
them!” One of my guards held out the pass. She screamed. “Just to 
read it, comrade.” Hesitatingly she took the paper and read aloud, 
swiftly: 

The bearer of this pass, John Reed, is a representative of the 
American Social-Democracy, an internationalist... 

Out on the road again the two soldiers held another consultation. 
“We must take you to the Regimental Committee,” they said. 
In the fast-deepening twilight we trudged along the muddy road. 
Occasionally we met squads of soldiers, who stopped and sur¬ 
rounded me with looks of menace, handing my pass around and 
arguing violently as to whether or not I should be killed... 

It was dark when we came to the barracks of the Second Tsarskoye 
Selo Rifles, low sprawling buildings huddled along the post-road. A 
number of soldiers slouching at the entrance asked eager questions. 
A spy? A provocator? We mounted a winding stair and emerged into 
a great, bare room with a huge stove in the center, and rows of cots 
on the floor, where about a thousand soldiers were playing cards, 
talking, singing, and asleep. In the roof was a jagged hole made by 
Kerensky’s cannon... 

I stood in the doorway, and a sudden silence ran among the 
groups, who turned and stared at me. Of a sudden they began to 
move, slowly and then with a rush, thundering, with faces full of 
hate. “Comrades! Comrades!” yelled one of my guards. “Commit¬ 
tee! Committee!” the throng halted, banked around me, muttering. 
Out of them shouldered a lean youth, wearing a red arm-band. 
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“Who is this?” he asked roughly. The guards explained. “Give me 
the paper!” He read it carefully, glancing at me with keen eyes. Then 
he smiled and handed me the pass. “Comrades, this is an American 
comrade. I am Chairman of the Committee, and I welcome you to 
the Regiment...” A sudden general buzz grew into a roar of greeting, 
and they pressed forward to shake my hand. 

“You have not dined? Here we have had our dinner. You shall go 
to the Officers’ Club, where there are some who speak your 
language...” 

He led me across the court-yard to the door of another building. 
An aristocratic-looking youth, with the shoulder-straps of a Lieuten¬ 
ant, was entering. The Chairman presented me, and shaking hands, 
went back. 

“I am Stepan Georgevitch Morovsky, at your service,” said the 
Lieutenant, in perfect French. From the ornate entrance-hall a 
ceremonial staircase led upward, lighted by glittering lustres. On the 
second floor billiard-rooms, card-rooms, a library opened from the 
hall. We entered the dining-room, at a long table in the center of 
which sat about twenty officers in full uniform, wearing their 
gold-and-silver-handled swords, the ribbons and crosses of Imperial 
decorations. All rose politely as I entered, and made a place for me 
beside the Colonel, a large, impressive man with a grizzled beard. 
Orderlies were deftly serving dinner. The atmosphere was that of 
any officers’ mess in Europe. Where was the Revolution? 

“You are not Bolsheviki?” I asked Morovsky. 

A smile went around the table, but I caught one or two glancing 
furtively at the orderly. 

“No,” answered my friend. "There is only one Bolshevik officer in 
this regiment. He is in Petrograd to-night. The Colonel is a 
Menshevik. Captain Kherlov there is a Cadet. I myself am a Socialist 
Revolutionary of the right wing... I should say that most of the 
officers in the Army are not Bolsheviki, but like me they believe 
in democracy; they believe that they must follow the soldier- 
masses...” 

Dinner over, maps were brought, and the Colonel spread them out 
on the table. The rest crowded around to see. 

“Here,” said the Colonel, pointing to pencil marks, “were our 
positions this morning. Vladimir Kyrilovitch, where is your com¬ 
pany?” 

Captain Kherlov pointed. “According to orders, we occupied the 
position along this road. Karsavin relieved me at five o’clock.” 
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Just then the door of the room opened, and there entered the 
Chairman of the Regimental Committee, with another soldier. They 
joined the group behind the Colonel, peering at the map. 

“Good,” said the Colonel. “Now the Cossacks have fallen back ten 
kilometres in our sector. I do not think it is necessary to take up 
advanced positions. Gentlemen, for to-night you will hold the 
present line strengthening the positions by—” 

“If you please,” interrupted the Chairman of the Regimental 
Committee. “The orders are to advance with all speed, and prepare 
to engage the Cossacks north of Gatchina in the morning. A crushing 
defeat is necessary. Kindly make the proper dispositions.” 

There was a short silence. The Colonel again turned to the map. 
“Very well,” he said, in a different voice. “Stepan Georgevitch, you 
will please—” Rapidly tracing lines with a blue pencil, he gave his 
orders, while a sergeant made short-hand notes. The sergeant then 
withdrew, and ten minutes later returned with the orders type 
written, and one carbon copy. The Chairman of the Committee 
studied the map with a copy of the orders before him. 

“All right,” he said rising. Folding the carbon copy, he put it in his 
pocket. Then he signed the order, stamped it with a round seal taken 
from his pocket, and presented it to the Colonel... 

Here was the Revolution! 

...I went back to Petrograd riding on the front seat of an auto 
truck, driven by a workman and filled with Red Guards. We had no 
kerosene, so our lights were not burning. The road was crowded 
with the proletarian army going home, and new reserves pouring out 
to take their places. Immense trucks like ours, columns of artillery, 
wagons, loomed up in the night, without lights, as we were. We 
hurtled furiously on, wrenched right and left to avoid collisions that 
seemed inevitable, scraping wheels, followed by the epithets of 
pedestrians. 

Across the horizon spread the glittering lights of the capital, 
immeasurably more splendid by night than by day, like a dike of 
jewels heaped on the barren plain. 

The old workman who drove held the wheel in one hand, while 
with the other he swept the far-gleaming capital in an exultant 
gesture. 

“Mine!” he cried, his face all alight. “All mine now! My 
Petrograd!” 
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Chapter X 
[MOSCOW] 

...Late in the night we went through the empty streets and under 
the Iberian Gate* to the great Red Square in front of the Kremlin. 
The church of Vasili Blazheiny loomed fantastic, its bright-colored, 
convoluted and blazoned cupolas vague in the darkness. There was 
no sign of any damage... Along one side of the square the dark 
towers and walls of the Kremlin stood up. On the high walls flickered 
redly the light of hidden flames; voices reached us across the 
immense place, and the sound of picks and shovels. We crossed 
over. 

Mountains of dirt and rock were piled high near the base of the 
wall. Climbing these we looked down into two massive pits, ten or 
fifteen feet deep and fifty yards long, where hundreds of soldiers 
and workers were digging in the light of huge fires. 

A young student spoke to us in German. “The Brotherhood 
Grave,” he explained. “To-morrow we shall bury here five hundred 
proletarians who died for the Revolution.” 

He took us down into the pit. In frantic haste swung the picks and 
shovels, and the earth-mountains grew. No one spoke. Overhead the 
night was thick with stars, and the ancient Imperial Kremlin wall 
towered up immeasurably. 

“Here in this holy place,” said the student, “holiest of all Russia, 
we shall bury our most holy. Here where are the tombs of the Tsars, 
our Tsar — the People — shall sleep...” Hisarm was in a sling, from a 
bullet-wound gained in the fighting. He looked at it. “You foreigners 
look down on us Russians because so long we tolerated a mediaeval 
monarchy,” said he. “But we saw that the Tsar was not the only 
tyrant in the world; capitalism was worse, and in all the countries of 
the world capitalism was Emperor... Russian revolutionary tactics 
are best...” 

As we left, the workers in the pit, exhausted and running with 
sweat in spite of the cold, began to climb wearily out. Across the Red 
Square a dark knot of men came hurrying. They swarmed into the 
pits, picked up the tools and began digging, digging, without a 
word... 

So, all the long night volunteers of the People relieved each other, 
never halting in their driving speed, and the cold light of the dawn 
laid bare the great Square, white with snow, and the yawning brown 
pits of the Brotherhood Grave, quite finished. 
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We rose before sunrise, and hurried through the dark streets to 
Skobeliev Square. In all the great city not a human being could be 
seen; but there was a faint sound of stirring, far and near, like a deep 
wind coming. In the pale half-light a little group of men and women 
were gathered before the Soviet Headquarters, with a sheaf of 
gold-lettered red banners — the Central Executive Committee of the 
Moscow Soviets. It grew light. From afar the vague stirring sound 
deepened and became louder, a steady and tremendous bass. The 
city was rising. We set out down the Tverskaya, the banners flapping 
overhead. The little street chapels along our way were locked and 
dark, as was the Chapel of the Iberian Virgin, which each new Tsar 
used to visit before he went to the Kremlin to crown himself, and 
which, day or night, was always open and crowded, and brilliant with 
the candles of the devout gleaming on the gold and silver and jewels 
of the ikons. Now, for the first time since Napoleon was in Moscow, 
they say, the candles were out. 

The Holy Orthodox Church had withdrawn the light of its 
countenance from Moscow, the nest of irreverent vipers who had 
bombarded the Kremlin. Dark and silent and cold were the 
churches; the priests had disappeared. There were no popes to 
officiate at the Red Burial, there had been no sacrament for the 
dead, nor were any prayers to be said over the grave of the 
blasphemers. Tikhon, Metropolitan of Moscow, was soon to 
excommunicate the Soviets... 

Also the shops were closed, and the propertied classes stayed at 
home — but for other reasons. This was the Day of the People, the 
rumor of whose coming was thunderous as surf... 

Already through the Iberian Gate a human river was flowing, and 
the vast Red Square was spotted with people, thousands of them. I 
remarked that as the throng passed the Iberian Chapel, where 
always before the passerby had crossed himself, they did not seem to 
notice it... 

We forced our way through the dense mass packed near the 
Kremlin wall, and stood upon one of the dirt-mountains. Already 
several men were there, among them Muranov, the soldier who had 
been elected Commandant of Moscow — a tall, simple-looking, 
bearded man with a gentle face. 

Through all the streets to the Red Square the torrents of people 
poured, thousands upon thousands of them, all with the look of the 
poor and the toiling. A military band came marching up, playing the 
Internationale, and spontaneously the song caught and spread like 
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wind-ripples on a sea, slow and solemn. From the top of the Kremlin 
wall gigantic banners unrolled to the ground; red, with great letters 
in gold and in white, saying, “Martyrs of the Beginning of World 
Social Revolution,” and “Long live the Brotherhood of Workers of 
the World.” 

A bitter wind swept the Square, lifting the banners. Now from the 
far quarters of the city the workers of the different factories were 
arriving, with their dead. They could be seen coming through the 
Gate, the blare of their banners, and the dull red — like blood — of 
the coffins they carried. These were rude boxes, made of unplaned 
wood and daubed with crimson, borne high on the shoulders of 
rough men who marched with tears streaming down their faces, and 
followed by women who sobbed and screamed, or walked stiffly, with 
white, dead faces. Some of the coffins were open, the lid carried 
behind them; others were covered with gilded or silvered cloth, or 
had a soldier’s hat nailed on the top. There were many wreaths of 
hideous artificial flowers... 

Through an irregular lane that opened and closed again the 
procession slowly moved toward us. Now through the Gate was 
flowing an endless stream of banners, all shades of red, with silver 
and gold lettering, knots of crepe hanging from the top — and some 
Anarchist flags, black with white letters. The band was playing the 
Revolutionary Funeral March, and against the immense singing of 
the mass of people, standing uncovered, the paraders sang hoarsely, 
choked with sobs... 

Between the factory-workers came companies of soldiers with 
their coffins, too, and squadrons of cavalry, riding at salute, and 
artillery batteries, the cannon wound with red and black— forever, it 
seemed. Their banners said, “Long live the Third International!” or 
“We Want an Honest, General, Democratic Peace!” 

Slowly the marchers came with their coffins to the entrance of the 
grave, and the bearers clambered up with their burdens and went 
down into the pit. Many of them were women — squat, strong 
proletarian women. Behind the dead came other women — women 
young and broken, or old, wrinkled women making noises like hurt 
animals, who tried to follow their sons and husbands into the 
Brotherhood Grave, and shrieked when compassionate hands 
restrained them. The poor love each other so! 

All the long day the funeral procession passed, coming in by the 
Iberian Gate and leaving the Square by way of the Nikolskaya, a river 
of red banners, bearing words of hope and brotherhood and 
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stupendous prophecies, against a background of fifty thousand 
people,— under the eyes of the world’s workers and their descend¬ 
ants forever... 

One by one the five hundred coffins were laid in the pits. Dusk 
fell, and still the banners came drooping and fluttering, the band 
played the Funeral March, and the huge assemblage chanted. In the 
leafless branches of the trees above the grave the wreaths were hung, 
like strange, multi-colored blossoms. Two hundred men began to 
shovel in the dirt. It rained dully down upon the coffins with a 
thudding sound, audible beneath the singing... 

The lights came out. The last banners passed, and the last 
moaning women, looking back with awful intensity as they went. 
Slowly from the great Square ebbed the proletarian tide... 

I suddenly realized that the devout Russian people no longer 
needed priests to pray them into heaven. On earth they were 
building a kingdom more bright any heaven had to offer, and for 
which it was a glory to die... 


Chapter XII 
[THE PEASANTS’ CONGRESS] 

...Late in the afternoon of Thursday, November 16th, the 
Congress* met in extraordinary session. There was a holiday feeling 
in the air; on every face was a smile... The remainder of the business 
before the assembly was hurried through, and then old Nathanson,* 
the white-bearded dean of the left wing of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, his voice trembling and tears in his eyes, read the 
report of the “wedding” of the Peasants’ Soviets with the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Soviets. At every mention of the word “union” there 
was ecstatic applause... At the end Ustinov announced the arrival of a 
delegation from Smolny, accompanied by representatives of the Red 
Army, greeted with a rising ovation. One after another a workman, a 
soldier and a sailor took the floor, hailing them. 

Then Boris Reinstein,* delegate of the American Socialist Labor 
Party: “The day of the union of the Congress of Peasants’ and the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies is one of the great days of 
the Revolution. The sound of it will ring with resounding echoes 
throughout the whole world — in Paris, in London, and across the 
ocean — in New York. This union will fill with happiness the hearts 
of all toilers. 
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“A great idea has triumphed. The West, and America, expected 
from Russia, from the Russian proletariat, something tremendous... 
The proletariat of the world is waiting for the Russian Revolution, 
waiting for the great things that it is accomplishing...” 

Sverdlov, president of the Tsay-ee-kah, greeted them. And with the 
shout, “Long live the end of civil war! Long live the United 
Democracy!” the peasants poured out of the building. 

It was already dark, and on the ice-covered snow glittered the pale 
light of moon and star. Along the bank of the canal were drawn up in 
full marching order the soldiers of the Pavlovsky Regiment, with 
their band, which broke into the Marseillaise. Amid the crashing 
full-throated shouts of the soldiers, the peasants formed in line, 
unfurling the great red banner of the Executive Committee of the 
All-Russian Peasants’ Soviets, embroidered newly in gold, “Long live 
the union of the revolutionary and toiling masses!” Following were 
other banners; of the District Soviets — of Putilov Factory, which 
read, “We bow to this flag in order to create the brotherhood of all 
peoples!” 

From somewhere torches appeared, blazing orange in the night, a 
thousand times reflected in the facets of the ice, streaming out 
smokily over the throng as it moved down the bank of the Fontanka 
singing, between crowds that stood in astonished silence. 

“Long live the Revolutionary Aimy! Long live the Red Guard! 
Long live the Peasants!” 

So the great procession wound through the city, growing and 
unfurling ever new red banners lettered in gold. Two old peasants, 
bowed with toil, were walking hand in hand, their faces illumined 
with child-like bliss. 

“Well,” said one, “I’d like to see them take away our land again, 
now!” 

Near Smolny the Red Guard was lined up on both sides of the 
street, wild with delight. The other old peasant spoke to his comrade, 
“I am not tired,” he said. “I walked on air all the way!” 

On the steps of Smolny about a hundred Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies were massed, with their banner, dark against the blaze of 
light streaming out between the arches. Like a wave they rushed 
down, clasping the peasants in their arms and kissing them; and the 
procession poured in through the great door and up the stairs, with a 
noise like thunder... 

...It was late in the night when the following resolution was put and 
passed unanimously: 
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“The Tsay-ee-kah, united in extraordinary session with the 
Petrograd Soviet and Peasants’ Congress, confirms the Land and 
Peace decrees adopted by the second Congress of Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, and also the decree on Workers’ Control 
adopted by the Tsay-ee-kah. 

“The joint session of the Tsay-ee-kah and the Peasants’ Congress 
expresses its firm conviction that the union of workers, soldiers and 
peasants, this fraternal union of all the workers and all the exploited 
will consolidate the power conquered by them, that it will take all the 
revolutionary measures to hasten the passing of the power into the 
hands of the working-class in other countries, and that it will assure 
in this manner the lasting accomplishment of a just peace and the 
victory of Socialism.” 
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A TASTE OF JUSTICE 

As soon as the dark sets in, young girls begin to pass that 
Corner—squat-figured, hard-faced, “cheap” girls, like dusty little 
birds wrapped too tightly in their feathers. They come up Irving 
Place from Fourteenth Street, turn back toward Union Square on 
Sixteenth, stroll down Fifteenth (passing the Corner again) to Third 
Avenue, and so around — always drawn back to the Corner. By some 
mysterious magnetism, the Corner of Fifteenth Street and Irving 
Place fascinates them. Perhaps that particular spot means Adven¬ 
ture, or Fortune, or even Love. How did it come to have such 
significance? The men know that this is so; at night each shadow in 
the vicinity contains its derby hat, and a few bold spirits even stand in 
the full glare of the arc-light. Brushing against them, luring with 
their swaying hips, whispering from immovable lips the shocking 
intimacies that Business has borrowed from Love, the girls pass. 

The place has its inevitable Cop. He follows the same general beat 
as the girls do, but at a slower, more majestic pace. This he does by 
keeping the girls perpetually walking — to create the illusion that 
they’re going somewhere. Society allows vice no rest. If women stood 
still, what would become of us all? When the Cop appears on the 
Corner, the women who are lingering there scatter like a shoal of 
fish; and until he moves on, they wait in the dark side streets. 
Suppose he caught one? “The Island for hers! That’s the place they 
cut off a girl’s hair!” But the policeman is a good spot. He employs 
no treachery, but simply stands a moment, proudly twirling his club, 
and then moves down toward Fourteenth Street. It gives him an 
immense satisfaction to see the girls scatter. 
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His broad back retreats in the gloom, and the girls return — 
crossing and recrossing, passing and repassing with tireless feet. 

Standing on that Corner, watching the little comedy, my ears were 
full of low whisperings, and the soft scuff of their feet. They cursed 
at me, or guyed me, according to whether or not they had had any 
dinner. And then came the Cop. 

His ponderous shoulders came rolling out of the gloom of 
Fourteenth Street, with the satisfied arrogance of an absolute 
monarch. Soundlessly the girls vanished and the Corner contained 
but three living things; the hissing arc-light, the Cop and myself. 

He stood for a moment, juggling his club, and peering sullenly 
around. He seemed discontented about something; perhaps his 
conscience was troubling him. Then his eye fell on me, and he 
frowned. 

“Move on!” he ordered, with an imperial jerk of the head. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Never mind why. Because I say go. Come on now.” He moved 
slowly in my direction. 

“I’m doing nothing,” said I. “I know of no law that prevents a 
citizen from standing on the corner, so long as he doesn’t hold up 
traffic.” 

“Chop it!” rumbled the Cop, waving his club suggestively at me. 
“Now git along, or I’ll fan ye!” 

I perceived a middle-aged man hurrying along with a bundle 
under his arm. 

“Hold on,” I said; and then to the stranger, “I beg your pardon, 
but would you mind witnessing this business?” 

“Sure,” he remarked cheerfully. “What’s the row?” 

“I was standing inoffensively on this corner, when this officer 
ordered me to move on. I don’t see why I should move on. He says 
he’ll beat me with his club if I don’t. Now, I want you to witness that I 
am making no resistance. If I’ve been doing anything wrong, I 
demand that I be arrested and taken to the Night Court.” The Cop 
removed his helmet and scratched his head dubiously. 

“That sounds reasonable.” The stranger grinned. “Want my 
name?” 

But the Cop saw the grin. “Come on then,” he growled, taking me 
roughly by the arm. The stranger bade us good-night and departed, 
still grinning. The Cop and I went up Fifteenth Street, neither of us 
saying anything. I could see that he was troubled and considered 
letting me go. But he gritted his teeth and stubbornly proceeded. 
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We entered the dingy respectability of the Night Court, passed 
through a side corridor, and came to the door that gives onto the 
railed space where criminals stand before the Bench. The door was 
open, and I could see beyond the bar a thin scattering of people on 
the benches — sight-seers, the morbidly curious, and old Jewish 
woman with a brown wig, waiting, with her eyes fixed upon the door 
through which prisoners appear. There were the usual few lights 
high in the lofty ceiling, the dark, ugly paneling of imitation 
mahogany, that is meant to impress, and only succeeds in casting a 
gloom. It seems that Justice must always shun the light. 

There was another prisoner before me, a slight, girlish figure that 
did not reach the shoulder of the policeman who held her arm. Her 
skirt was wrinkled and indiscriminate, and clung too closely about 
her hips; her shoes were cracked and too large; an enormous limp 
willow plume topped her off. The Judge lifted a black-robed arm — I 
could not hear what he said. 

“Soliciting,” said the hoarse voice of the policeman, “Sixth Av’nue 
near Twenty-third.” 

“Ten days on the Island — next case.” 

The girl threw back her head and laughed insolently. 

“You—” she shrilled, and laughed again. But the Cop thrust her 
violently before him, and they passed out the other door. 

And I went forward with her laughter sounding in my ears. 

The Judge was writing something on a piece of paper. Without 
looking up he snapped: 

“What’s the charge, officer?” 

“Resisting an officer,” said the Cop surlily. “I told him to move 
on and he says he wouldn’t—” 

“Hum,” murmured the Judge abstractedly, still writing. 
“Wouldn’t, eh? Well, what have you got to say for yourself?” 

I did not answer. 

“Won’t talk, eh? Well, I guess you’ll get—” 

Then he looked up, nodded, and smiled. 

“Hello, Reed!” he said. He venomously regarded the Cop. “Next 
time you pull a friend of mine—” suggestively, he left the threat 
unfinished. Then to me, “Want to sit up on the Bench for a while?” 
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MAC-AMERICAN 

I met Mac down in Mexico — Chihuahua City — on New Year’s 
Eve. He was a breath from home, an American in the raw. I 
remember that as we sallied out of the hotel for a Tom-and-Jerry* at 
Chee Lee’s the cracked bells in the ancient cathedral were ringing 
wildly for midnight mass. Above us were the hot desert stars. All over 
the city, from the t uartels* where Villa’s army was quartered, from 
the distant outposts on the naked hills, from the sentries in the 
streets, came the sound of exultant shots. A drunken officer passed 
us, and mistaking the fiesta* yelled “Christ is born!” At the next 
corner down a group of soldiers, wrapped to their eyes in serapes, sat 
around a fire chanting the interminable ballad called “Morning Song 
to Francisco Villa.” Each singer had to make up a new verse about 
the exploits of the Great Captain... 

At the great doors of the church, through the shady paths of the 
Plaza, visible and vanishing again at the mouths of dark streets, the 
silent, sinister figures of black-robed women gathered to wash away 
their sins. And from the cathedral itself, a pale red light streamed 
out — and strange Indian voices singing a chant that I had heard 
only in Spain. 

“Let’s go in and see the service,” I said. “It must be interesting.” 

“Hell, no!” said Mac, in a slightly strained voice. “I don’t want to 
butt in on a man’s religion.” 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

“No,” he replied. “I don’t guess I’m anything. I haven’t been in a 
church for years.” 

“Bully for you!” I cried. “So you’re not superstitious, either!” 

Mac looked at me with some distaste. “I’m not a religious man.” 
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He spat. “But I don’t go around knocking God. There’s too much 
risk in it.” 

“Risk of what?” 

“Why, when you die — you know...” Now he was disgusted and 
angry. 

In Chee Lee’s we met up with two more Americans. They were the 
kind that preface all remarks by “I’ve been in this country seven 
years, and I know the people down to the ground!” 

“Mexican women,” said one, “are the rottenest on earth. Why, 
they never wash more than twice a year. And as for Virtue — it 
simply doesn’t exist! They don’t get married even. They just take 
anybody they happen to like. Mexican women are all whores, that’s 
all there is to it!” 

“I got a nice little Indian girl down in Torreon,” began the other 
man. “Say, it’s a crime. Why, she don’t even care if I marry her or 
not! I—” 

“That’s the way with ’em,” broke in the other. “Loose! That’s what 
they are. I’ve been in the country seven years.” 

“And do you know,” the other man shook his finger severely at 
me. “You can tell all that to a Mexican Greaser* and he’ll just laugh 
at you! That’s the kind of dirty skunks they are!” 

“They’ve got no pride,” said Mac, gloomily. 

“Imagine,” began the first compatriot. “Imagine what would 
happen if you said that to an American!” 

Mac banged his fist on the table. “The American Woman, God 
bless her!” he said. “If any man dared to dirty the fair name of the 
American Woman to me, I think I’d kill him.” He glared around the 
table, and as none of us besmirched the reputation of the Femininity 
of the Great Republic, he proceeded. “She is a Pure Ideal, and we’ve 
got to keep her so. I’d like to hear anybody talk rotten about a 
woman in my hearing!” 

We drank our Tom-and-Jerries with the solemn righteousness of a 
Convention of Galahads.* 

“Say, Mac,” the second man said abruptly. “Do you remember 
them two little girls you and I had in Kansas City that winter?” 

“Do I?” glowed Mac. “And remember the awful fix you thought 
you were in?” 

“Will I ever forget it!” 

The first man spoke. “Well,” he said, “you can crack up your 
pretty sehoritas all you want to. But for me, give me a clean little 
American girl...” 
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Mac was over six feet tail — a brute of a man, in the magnificent 
insolence of youth. He was only twenty-five, but he had seen many 
places and been many things: railroad foreman, plantation overseer 
in Georgia, boss mechanic in a Mexican mine, cow-puncher, and 
Texas deputy-sheriff. He came originally from Vermont. Along 
about the fourth Tom-and-Jerry, he lifted the veil of his past. 

“When I came down to Burlington to work in the lumber mill, I 
was only a kid about sixteen. My brother had been working there 
already a year, and he took me up to board at the same house as him. 
He was four years older than me—a big guy; too; but a little soft... 
Always kept bulling around about how wrong it was to fight, and that 
kind of stuff. Never would hit me — even when he got hot at me 
because he said I was smaller. 

“Well, there was a girl in the house, that my brother had been 
carrying on with for a long time. Now I’ve got the cussedest damn 
disposition,” laughed Mac. “Always did have. Nothing would do me 
but I should get that girl away from my brother. Pretty soon I did it. 
Well, gentlemen, do you know what that devil of a girl did? One time 
when my brother was kissing her, she suddenly says, ‘Why, you kiss 
just like Mac does!...’ 

“He came to find me. All his ideas about not fighting were gone, of 
course — not worth a damn with a real man. He was so white around 
the gills that I hardly knew him — eyes shooting fire like a volcano. 
He says, ‘Damn you, what have you been doing with my girl?’ He was 
a great big fellow, and for a minute I was a little scared. But then I 
remembered how soft he was, and I was game. ‘If you can’t hold her, 
I says, leave her go!’ 

“It was a bad fight. He was out to kill me. I tried to kill him, too. A 
big, red cloud came over me, and I went raging, tearing mad. See 
this ear?” Mac indicated the stump of the member alluded to. “He 
did that. I got him in one eye, though, so he never saw again. We 
soon quit using fists, we scratched, and choked, and bit, and kicked. 
They say my brother let out a roar like a bull every few minutes, but I 
just opened my mouth and screamed all the time... Pretty soon I 
landed a kick in — a place where it hurt, and he fell like he was 
dead...” Mac finished his Tom-and-Jerry. 

Somebody ordered another. Mac went on. 

“A little while after that I came away South, and my brother joined 
the Northwest Mounted Police. You remember that Indian who 
murdered the fellow out in Victoria in ’06? Well, my brother was sent 
out after him, and got shot in the lung. I happened to be up visiting 










the folks — only time I ever went back — when my brother came 
home to die... But he got well. I remember the day I went away he 
was just out of bed. He walked to the station with me, begging me to 
speak just one word to him. He held out his hand for me to shake, 
but I just turned on him and says, ‘You son of a bitch!’ A little later 
he started back to the job but died on the way...” 

“Gar!” said the first man. “Northwestern Mounted Police! That 
must be a job. A good rifle and a good horse and no closed season on 
Indians! That’s what I call Sport!” 

“Speaking of Sport,” said Mac, “the greatest sport in the world is 
hunting niggers. After I left Burlington, you remember, I drifted 
down South. I was out to see the world from top to bottom, and I had 
just found out I could scrap. God! The fights I used to get into... 
Well, anyway, I landed up on a cotton plantation down in Georgia, 
near a place called Dixville; and they happened to be shy of an 
overseer, so I stuck. 

“I remember the night perfectly, because I was sitting in my cabin 
writing home to my sister. She and I always hit it off, but we couldn’t 
seem to get along with the rest of the family. Last year she got into a 
scrape with a drummer — and if I ever catch that — Well, as I say; I 
was sitting there writing by the light of a little oil lamp. It was a sticky, 
hot night, and the window screen was just a squirming mass of bugs. 
It made me itch all over to see ’em crawling around. All of a sudden, 
I pricked up my ears, and the hair began to stand right up on my 
head. It was dogs — bloodhounds — coming licketty-split in the dark. 
I don’t know whether you fellows ever heard a hound bay when he’s 
after a human... Any hound baying at night is about the lonesomest, 
doomingest sound in the world. But this was worse than that. It made 
you feel like you were standing in the dark, waiting for somebody to 
strangle you to death — and you couldn’t get away! 

“For about a minute all I heard was the dogs, and then somebody, 
or some Thing, fell over my fence, and heavy feet running went 
right past my window, and a sound of breathing. You know how a 
stubborn horse breathes when they’re choking him around the neck 
with a rope? That way. 

“I was out on my porch in one jump, just in time to see the dogs 
scramble over my fence. Then somebody I couldn’t see yelled out, so 
hoarse he couldn’t hardly speak, ‘Where’d he go?’ 

“Past the house and out back!” says I, and started to run. There 
was about twelve of us. I never did find out what that nigger did, and 
I guess most of the men didn’t either. We didn’t care. We ran like 
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crazy men, through the cotton field, and the woods swampy from 
floods, swam the river, dove over fences, in a way that would tire out 
a man ordinarily in a hundred yards. And we never felt it. The spit 
kept dripping out of my mouth — that was the only thing that 
bothered me. It was full moon, and every once in a while when we 
came to an open place somebody would yell, ‘There he goes!’ and 
we’d think the dogs had made a mistake, and take after a shadow. 
Always the dogs ahead, baying like bells. Say, did you ever hear a 
bloodhound when he’s after a human? It’s like a bugle! I broke my 
shins on twenty fences, and I banged my head on all the trees in 
Georgia but I never felt it...” 

Mac smacked his lips and drank. 

“Of course,” he said, “when we got up to him, the dogs had just 
about torn that coon to pieces.” 

He shook his head in shining reminiscence. 

“Did you finish your letter to your sister?” I asked. 

“Sure,” said Mac, shortly... 

“I wouldn’t like to live down here in Mexico,” Mac volunteered. 
“The people haven’t got any Heart. I like people to be friendly, like 
Americans.” 
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DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION 

That night there was one of those Paris rains, which never seem to 
wet one as other rains do. We sat on the terrasse of the Rotonde,* at 
the corner table — it was a warm night, though November—Fred, 
Marcelle and I, sipping a Dubonnet. Because of the war the cafes all 
closed at eight sharp, and we used to stay until then every night. 

Next to us was a young French officer with his head done up in a 
bandage, and his arm comfortably around Jeanne’s green-caped 
shoulder. Beatrice and Alice were farther along under the glare of 
lights. Behind us we could peek through a slit in the window-curtain 
and survey the smoke-filled room inside, an uproarious band of 
men sandwiched between girls, beating on the tables and singing, the 
two old Frenchmen at their tranquil chess-game, an absorbed student 
writing a letter home, his amie’s head on his shoulder, five utter 
strangers and the waiter listening breathlessly to the tales of a 
muddy-legged soldier back from the front. 

The yellow lights flooded us, and splashed the shining black 
pavement with gold; human beings with umbrellas flowed by in a 
steady stream; a ragged old wreck of a man poked furtively for 
cigarette-butts under our feet; out in the roadway the shuffling feet 
of men marching fell unheeded upon our accustomed ears, and 
dripping slanted bayonets passed athwart a beam of light from across 
the Boulevard Montparnasse. 

This year all the girls at the Rotonde dressed alike. They had little 
round hats, hair cut short, low-throated waists* and long capes to 
their feet, the ends tossed over their shoulders Spanish-fashion. 
Marcelle was the image of the others. Besides, her lips were painted 
scarlet, her cheeks dead white, and she talked obscenities when she 
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wasn’t on her dignity, and sentimentalities when she was. She had 
regaled us both with the history of her very rich and highly 
respectable family, of the manner of her tragic seduction by a Duke, 
of her innate virtue — and had remarked proudly that she was no 
common street-walker.... 

At this particular instant she was interlarding a running fire of 
highly-flavored comment upon what passed before her eyes with 
appeals for money in a harshened little voice; and I thought to 
myself that we had got to the bottom of Marcelle. Her comments 
upon things and persons were pungent, vigorous, original, but they 
palled after a while. A strain of recklessness and unashamed love of 
life held only a little longer. Marcelle was already soiled with too 
much handling... 

We heard a violent altercation, and a tall girl in a bright orange 
sweater came out, followed by a waiter gesticulating and exclaim¬ 
ing: 

“But the eight anisettes * which you ordered, nom de Dieu!"* 

“I have told you I will pay,” she shrilled over her shoulder. “I am 
going to the Dome for some money,” and she ran across the shiny 
street. The waiter stood looking after her, moodily jingling the 
change in his pockets. 

“No use waiting,” shouted Marcelle. “There is another door to the 
Dome on the Rue Delambre!” But the waiter paid no attention, he 
had paid the caisse* for the drinks. And, as a matter of fact, the girl 
never reappeared. 

“That is an old trick,” said Marcelle to us. “It is easy when you 
have no money to get a drink from the waiters, for they dare not ask 
you to pay until afterward. It is a good thing to know now in time of 
war, when the men are so few and so poor...” 

“But the waiter!” objected Fred. “He must make his living!” 

Marcelle shrugged. “And we ours,” she said. 

“There used to be a belle type around the Quartier,”* she 
continued after a minute, “who called herself Marie. She had 
beautiful hair — epatante * — and she loved traveling... Once she 
found herself on a Mediterranean boat bound for Egypt without a 
sou — nothing except the clothes on her back. A monsieur passed her 
as she leaned against the rail, and said, ‘You have marvellous hair, 
mademoiselle.’ 

“‘I will sell it to you for a hundred francs,’ she flashed back. So she 
cut off all her beautiful hair and went to Cairo, where she met an 
English lord...” 
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The waiter heaved a prodigious sigh, shook his head sadly, and 
went indoors. We were silent, and thought of dinner. The rain 
fell. 

I don’t know how it happened, but Fred began to whistle 
absent-mindedly the Carmagnole .* I wouldn’t have noticed it, except 
that I heard a voice chime in, and looked around to see the wounded 
French officer, whose arm had fallen idly from the shoulder of 
Jeanne, staring blankly across the pavement, and humming the 
Carmagnole. What visions was he seeing, this sensitive-faced youth in 
the uniform of his country’s army, singing the song of revolt! Even as 
I looked, he caught himself up short, looked conscious and startled, 
and rose quickly to his feet, dragging Jeanne with him. 

At the same instant Marcelle clutched Fred roughly by the arm. 

“It’s defendu *— you’ll have us all pinched!” she cried, with 
something so much stronger than fear in her eyes that I was 
interested. “And besides, don’t sing those dirty songs. They are 
revolutionary — they are sung by voyous —poor people — ragged 
men—” 

“Then you are not a revolutionist yourself?” I asked. 

“I? Bien, no, I swear to you!” she shook her head passionately. 
“The mediants , the villains, who want to overturn everything!” 
Marcelle shivered. 

“Look here, Marcelle! Are you happy in this world the way it is? 
What does it all do for you, except to turn you out on the streets to 
sell yourself?” Fred was launched now on a boiling flood of 
propaganda. “When the red day comes, I know which side of the 
Barricades I shall be on—” 

Marcelle began to laugh. It was a bitter laugh. It was the first time I 
had ever seen her unselfconscious. 

“Ta gueule* my friend,” she interrupted rudely. “I know that talk! 
I have heard it since I was that high.... I know.” She stopped and 
laughed to herself, and wrenched out, “My grandfather was shot 
against a wall at Pere Lachaise for carrying a red flag in the 
Commune.” She started, looked at us shamefacedly, and grinned. 

“There, you see I come of a worthless family...” 

“Your grandfather!” shouted Fred. 

“Pass for my grandfather!” said Marcelle indifferently. “Let the 
crazy, dirty-handed old fool rest in his grave. I have never spoken of 
him before, and I shall burn no candles for his soul...” 

Fred seized her hand. He was exalted. “God bless your 
grandfather!” 
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With the quick wit of her profession, she divined that, for some 
mysterious reason, she had pleased. For answer she began to sing in 
a low voice the last lines of the Internationale. 

“C’est la lutte finale —”* She coquetted with Fred. 

“Tell us more about your grandfather!” I asked. 

“There is no more to tell,” said Marcelle, half-ashamed, half- 
pleased, wholly ironical. “He was a wild man from God knows where. 
He had no father and mother. He was a stone-mason, and people say 
a fine workman. But he wasted his time in reading books, and he was 
always on strike. He was a savage, and always roaring ‘Down with the 
Government and the rich!’ People called him ‘Le Farou.’* I 
remember my father telling how the soldiers came to take him from 
his house to be shot. My father was a lad of fourteen, and he hid my 
grandfather under a mattress of the bed. But the soldiers poked 
their bayonets in there and one went through his shoulder — so they 
saw the blood. Then my grandfather made a speech to the 
soldiers — he was always making speeches — and asked them not to 
murder the Commune... But they only laughed at him—” And 
Marcelle laughed, for it was amusing. 

“But my father—” she went on; “Heavens! He was even worse I 
can remember the big strike at the Creusot works — wait a 
minute — it was the year of the Great Exposition. My father helped 
to make that strike. My brother was then just a baby — eight years he 
had, and he was already working as poor children do. And in the 
parade of all the strikers, suddenly my father heard a little voice 
shouting to him across the ranks — it was my little brother, marching 
with a red flag like one of the comrades! 

‘“Hello, old boy!’ he called to my father, ‘£a ira!’* 

“They shot many workmen in that strike.” Marcelle shook her 
head viciously. “Ugh! The scum!” 

Fred and I stirred, and found we were chilled from resting in one 
position. We beat on the window and ordered cognac. 

“And now you have heard enough of my miserable family,” said 
Marcelle, with an attempt at lightness. 

“Go on,” said Fred hoarsely, with gleaming eyes. 

“But you’re going to take me to dinner, n’est-ce pas ?”* insinuated 
Marcelle. I nodded. “Pardie! ” *she went on, with a grin. “It was not 
like this that my father dined — he! After my grandfather died my 
old man could get no work. He was starving, and went from house to 
house begging food. But they shut the door in his face, the women of 
my grandfather’s comrades, saying, ‘Give him nothing, the salaud;* 
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he is the son of Le Farou, who was shot.’ And my father sneaked 
around the cafe tables, like a dog, picking up crusts to keep his body 
and soul together. It has taught me much,” said Marcelle, shaking 
her short hair. “To keep always in good relations with those who 
feed you. It is why I do not steal from the waiter like that girl did; 
and I tell everybody that my family was respectable. They might 
make me suffer for the sins of my father, as he did for his father’s.” 

Light broke upon me, and once more the puzzling baseness of 
humanity justified itself. Here was the key to Marcelle, her weakness, 
her vileness. It was not vice then that had twisted her, but the 
intolerable degradation of the human spirit by the masters of the 
earth, the terrible punishment of those who thirst for liberty. 

“I can remember,” she said, “how, after the Creusot strike was 
ended, the bosses got rid of their troublesome workmen. It was 
winter, and for weeks we had had only wood that my mother 
gathered in the fields to keep us warm — and a little bread and coffee 
that the Syndicate* gave us. I wasn’t but four years old. My father 
decided to go to Paris, and we started — walking. He carried me on 
his shoulder, and with the other a little bundle of clothes. My mother 
carried another — but she had already tuberculosis, and had to rest 
every hour. My brother came behind.,. We went along the white, 
straight road, with the light snow lying on it, between the high naked 
poplars. Two days and a night... When dark came we huddled down 
in a deserted road-mender’s hut, my mother coughing, coughing. 
Then out again before the sun rose, tramping along through the 
snow, my father and my brother shouting revolutionary cries, and 
singing 


‘Dansons la Carmagnole 
Vive le son — Vive le son — 

Dansons la Carmagnole 
Vive le son du canon!"'* 

Marcelle had raised her voice unconsciously as she sang the 
forbidden song; her cheeks flushed, her eyes snapped, and she 
stamped her foot. Suddenly she stopped and looked fearfully 
around. No one had noticed, however. 

“My brother had a high little voice, like a girl, and my father used 
to break off laughing as he looked down at his son stamping sturdily 
along beside him, roaring out the songs of hate like an old striker. 

“ ‘ A lions! Petit chemineau *—you little tramp you! I’ll bet the police 
will know you some day!’ And he would slap him on the back. It 
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made my mother turn pale, and sometimes at night she would slip 
out of bed and go to the corner where my brother slept, and wake 
him up to tell him, weeping, that he must grow up to be a good man. 
Once my father woke up and caught her.... But that was later, at 
Paris... 

“And they would sing: 

‘Debout freres de mis ere! 

(Up, brothers of misery!) 

‘Ne voulons plus de frontieres; 

(We want no more frontiers;) 

‘Pour egorger la bourgeoisie, 

(To loot the bourgeoisie,) 

'Et supprimer la tyrannie, 

(And suppress tyranny,) 

‘II jaut avoir du caur, 

(We must have heart,) 

‘Et de I’energie!’ 

(And energy!) 

"And then my father would look ahead with flashing eyes, 
marching like an army. Every time his eyes flashed like that my 
mother would tremble — for it meant some reckless and terrible 
fight with the police, or a bloody strike, and she feared for him... 
And I know how she must have felt, for she was law-abiding like me; 
and my father, he was no good.” Marcelle shuddered, and gulped 
her cognac at one swallow. 

“I did not begin myself to know things until we came to Paris,” she 
went on, “because then I began to grow up. My first memory, almost, 
is when my father led the big strike at Thirion’s, the coal-yard down 
there on the Avenue de Maine, and came home with his arm broken 
where the police had struck him. After that it was work, 
strike — work, strike — with little to eat at our house and my mother 
growing weaker until she died. My father married again, a religious 
woman, who finally took to going continually to church and praying 
for his immortal soul... because she knew how fiercely he hated God. 

“He used to come home at night every week after the meeting of 
the Union, his eyes shining like stars, roaring blasphemies through 
the streets. He was a terrible man. He was always the leader. I 
remember when he went out to assist at a demonstration on 
Montmartre. It was before the Sacre Coeur, the big white church on 
the top of the mountain, looking over all Paris. You know the statue 
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of the Chevalier de la Barre just below it? It is of a young man in 
ancient times who refused to salute a religious procession; a priest 
broke his arm with the cross they carried, and he was burned to 
death by the Inquisition. He stands there in chains, his broken arm 
hanging by his side, his head lifted so proudly. Eh b’en, the 
workingmen were demonstrating against the Church, or some¬ 
thing— I don’t know what. They had speeches. My father was 
standing on the steps of the basilica when suddenly the cure of the 
church appeared. My father cried, in a voice of thunder, 'A bas the 
priests!* That pig burned him to death!’ He pointed to the statue. 
‘To the Lanterne with him! Hang him!’ Then they all began to shout 
and surge toward the steps — and the police charged the crowd with 
revolvers... Well, my father came home that night all covered with 
blood, and hardly able to drag himself along the street. 

“My stepmother met him at the door, very angry, and said, ‘Well, 
where have you been, you good-for-nothing?’ 

‘“At a manifestation, quoi!' he growled. 

“‘It serves you right,’ she said. ‘I hope you’re cured now.’ 

“‘Cured?’ he shouted, roaring through the bloody toothlessness of 
his mouth. ‘Until the next time! Qa ira!' 

“And true enough, it was at the guillotining of Leboeuf that the 
cuirassiers charged the Socialists, and they carried my father home 
with a saber cut in his head.” 

Marcelle leaned over with a cigarette in her mouth to light it from 
Fred’s. 

“They called him ‘Casse-Tete’ Poissot — the ‘Headbreaker’—and 
he was a hard man.... How he hated the Government!... Once I came 
home from school and told him they had taught us to sing the 
Marseillaise. 

“‘If I ever catch you singing that damned traitor’s song around 
here,’ he cried at me, doubling up his fist, ‘I’ll crack your face 
open!”’ 

I had a mental picture of this coarse, narrow old warrior, scarred 
with the marks of a hundred vain, ignoble fights with the police, 
reeling home through squalid streets after Union meetings, his brain 
ablaze with visions of a regenerated humanity. 

“And your brother?” asked Fred. 

“Oh, he was even worse than my father,” said Marcelle, laughing. 
“You could talk to my father about most things, but there are things 
that you cannot talk to my brother about at all. Even when he was a 
boy he acted dreadfully. He would say, ‘After school come to meet 
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me at such and such a church — I want to pray.’ I would meet him on 
the steps and we would go in together and kneel down. And when I 
was praying, he would suddenly jump up and run shouting around 
the church, kicking over chairs and smashing the candles burning in 
the chapels.... And whenever he saw a cure in the street, he marched 
along right behind him crying, ‘A bas les calottes! A bas les calottes!'* 
Twenty times he was arrested, and even put in the Reformatory. But 
he always escaped. When he had but fifteen years he ran away from 
the house and did not come back for a year. One day he walked into 
the kitchen where we were all having breakfast. 

“‘Good morning,’ he said, as if he had never gone away. ‘Cold 
morning, isn’t it?’ 

“My stepmother screamed. 

“‘I have been to see the world,’ he went on. ‘I came back because I 
didn’t have any money and was hungry.’ My father never scolded 
him, but just let him stay. In the daytime he hung around the cafe on 
the corner, and did not come home until after midnight. Then one 
morning he disappeared again, without a word to any one. In three 
months he was back, starving. My stepmother told my father that he 
ought to make the boy work, that it was hard enough with one lazy, 
lawless man to provide for. But my father only laughed. 

“‘Leave him alone!’ he said.‘He knows what he’s doing. There’s 
good fighting blood in him.’ 

“My brother kept going off and coming back like that until he was 
almost eighteen. In the last period, before he settled down in Paris, 
he would almost always work until he had collected enough money to 
go away. Then he finally got a steady job in a factory here, and 
married... 

“He had a fine voice for singing, and could hold people dumb with 
the way he sang revolutionary songs. At night, after his work was 
finished, he used to tie a big red handkerchief around his neck and 
go to some music hall or cabaret. He would enter, and while some 
singer was giving some song from the stage, he would suddenly lift 
up his voice and burst into the Qa ira or the Internationale. The singer 
on the stage would be forced to stop, and all the audience would 
turn and watch my brother, up there in the top benches of the 
theater. 

“When he had finished, he would cry, ‘How do you like that?’ and 
then they would cheer and applaud him. Then he would shout, 
‘Everybody say with me, “Down with the Capitalists! A bas the 
police!* To the Lanterne with the flics!”’* Then there would be 
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some cheers and some whistles. ‘Did I hear somebody whistle me?’ 
he’d cry. ‘I’ll meet anybody at the door outside who dared to whistle 
me!’ And afterward he would fight ten or fifteen men in a furious 
mob in the street until the police came... 

“He too was always leading strikes, but he had a laughing, gallant 
way that made all the comrades love him... He might perhaps some 
day have been a Deputy, if my father had not taught him lawlessness 
when he was young—” 

“Where is he now?” asked Fred. 

“Down there in the trenches somewhere.” She waved her arm 
vaguely eastward. “He had to go with the others when the war broke 
out, though he hated the Army so. When he did his military service it 
was awful. He would never obey. For almost a year he was in prison. 
Once he decided to be promoted, and within a month they made him 
corporal, he was so intelligent... But the very first day he refused to 
give commands to the soldiers of his squad... ‘Why should I give 
orders to these comrades?’ he shouted. ‘One orders me to command 
them to dig trenches. Voyons, are they slaves?’ So they degraded him 
to the ranks. Then he organized a revolt and advised them to shoot 
their officers... The men themselves were so insulted, they threw 
him over a wall. So terribly he hated war! When the Three-Year 
Military Law was up in the Chamber, it was he who led the mob to 
the Palais Bourbon.... And now he must go to kill the Bochea , like the 
others. Perhaps he himself is dead; I do not know—I have heard 
nothing.” And then irrelevantly, “He has a little son five years 
old.” 

Three generations of fierce, free blood, struggling indefatigably 
for a dim dream of liberty. And now a fourth in the cradle! Did they 
know why they struggled? No matter. It was a thing deeper than 
reason, an instinct of the human spirit which neither force nor 
argument could ever uproot. 

“And you, Marcelle?” I asked. 

“I?” she laughed. “Shall I tell you that I was not seduced by a 
Duke?” She gave a bitter little chuckle. “Then you will not respect 
me — for I notice that you friends of passage want your amusement 
seasoned with romance. But it is true. It has not been romantic. In 
that hideousness and earnestness of our life, I always craved joy and 
happiness. I always wanted to laugh, be gay, even when I was a baby. 
I used to imagine drinking champagne, and going to the theater, and 
I wanted jewels, fine dresses, automobiles. Very early my father 
noticed that my tastes led that way; he said, ‘I see that you want to 
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throw everything over and sell yourself to the rich. Let me tell you 
now that the first fault you commit, I’ll put you out the door and call 
you my daughter no more.’ 

“It became intolerable at home. My father would not forgive 
women who had lovers without being married. He kept saying that I 
was on the way to sin. When I grew older, I wasn’t permitted to leave 
the house without my stepmother. As soon as I was old enough he 
hurried to find me a husband, to save me. One day he came home 
and said that he had found one — a pale young man who limped, the 
son of a restaurant-keeper on the same street. I knew him; he was 
not bad, but I couldn’t bear to think of marrying. I wanted so to be 
free.” We started, Fred and I. “Free!” Wasn’t that what the old man 
had fought for so bitterly? 

“So that night,” she continued, “I got out of bed and put on my 
Sunday dress, and my everyday dress over that, and ran away. All 
night I walked around the streets and all the next day. That evening, 
trembling, I went to the factory where my brother worked and 
waited for him to come out. I did not know whether or not he would 
give me up to my father. But soon he came along, shouting and 
singing with some comrades. He spied me. 

“‘Well, old girl, what brings you here?’ he cried, taking my arm. 
‘Trouble?’ I told him I had run away. He stood off and looked at me. 
‘You haven’t eaten,’ he said. ‘Come home with me and meet my wife. 
You’ll like her. We’ll all have dinner together!’ So I did. His wife was 
wonderful. She met me with open arms, and they showed me the 
baby, just a month old.... And so fat! All was warm and happy there 
in that house. I remember that she cooked the dinner herself, and 
never have I eaten such a dinner! They did not ask me anything until 
I had eaten, and then my brother lighted a cigarette and gave me 
one. I was afraid to smoke, for my stepmother had said it was to 
bring hell on a woman.... But the wife smiled at me and took one 
herself. 

“‘Now!’ said my brother. ‘Well, what are your plans?’ 

‘“I have none,’ I answered. ‘I must be free. I want gayety, and 
pretty clothes. I want to go to the theater. I want to drink 
champagne.’ 

“His wife shook her head sadly. 

“‘I have never heard of any work for a woman that will give her 
those things,’ she said. 

“‘Do you think I want to work?’ I burst out. ‘Do you think I want to 
slave out my life in a factory for ten francs a week, or strut around in 
















other women’s gowns at some couturiere’s* on the Rue de la Paix? Do 
you think I will take orders from any one? No, I want to be free!’ 

“My brother looked at me gravely for a long time. Then he said, 
‘We are of the same blood. It would do no good to argue with you, or 
to force you. Each human being must work out his own life. You 
shall go and do whatever you please. But I want you to know that 
whenever you are hungry, or discouraged, or deserted, my house is 
always open to you — that you will always be welcome here, as long as 
you live... 

Marcelle wiped her eyes roughly with the back of her hand. 

“I stayed there that night, and the next day I went around the city 
and talked with girls in the cafes — like I am now. They advised me 
to work if I wanted a steady lover; so I went into a big 
department-store for a month. Then I had a lover, an Argentine, 
who gave me beautiful clothes and took me to the theater. Never 
have I been so happy! 

“One night when we were going to the theater, as we passed by my 
brother’s house I thought I would stop in and let him know how 
wonderful I found life. I had on a blue charmeuse* gown—I 
remember it now, it was lovely! Slippers with very high heels and 
brilliants on the buckles, white gloves, a big hat with a black ostrich 
feather, and a veil. Luckily the veil was down; for as I entered the 
door of my brother’s tenement, my father stood there on the steps! 
He looked at me. I stopped. My heart stood still. But I could see he 
did not recognize me. 

‘“Va t'en!'* he shouted. ‘What is your kind doing here, in a 
workingman’s house? What do you mean by coming here and 
insulting us with your silks and your feathers, sweated out of poor 
men in mills and their consumptive wives, their dying children? Go 
away, you whore!’ 

“I was terrified that he might recognize me! 

“It was only once more that I saw him. My lover left me, and I 
had other lovers.... My brother and his wife went out to live near my 
father at St. Denis. I used sometimes to go out and spend the night 
with them, to play with the baby, who grew so fast. Those were really 
happy times. And I used to go away at dawn to avoid meeting my 
father. One morning as I came out into the street, I saw my father, 
going to work at dawn with his lunch-pail! He had not seen my face. 
There was nothing to do but walk down the street ahead of him. It 
was about five o’clock—few people were about. He came along 
behind me, and soon I noticed that he was walking faster. Then he 
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said in a low voice, ‘Mademoiselle, wait for me. We are going in the 
same direction, hein?’ I hurried. ‘You are pretty, mademoiselle. And 
I am not old. Can’t we go together some place?’ I was in a panic. I was 
so full of horror and of fear that he might see my face! I did not dare 
turn up a side street, for he would have seen my profile. So I walked 
straight ahead — straight ahead for hours, for miles.... I do not know 
when he stopped... I do not know if now he might be dead... My 
brother said he never spoke of me... ” 

She ceased, and the noises of the street became again apparent to 
our ears, that had been so long deaf to them, with double their 
former loudness. Fred was excited. 

“Marvellous, by God!” he cried, thumping the table. “The same 
blood, the same spirit! And see how the revolution became sweeter, 
broader, from generation to generation! See how the brother 
understood freedom in a way which the old father was blind to!” 

Marcelle shot him an astonished look. “What do you mean?” she 
asked. 

“Your father — fighting all his life for liberty — yet turned you out 
because you wanted your liberty!” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand,” said Marcelle. “I did wrong. I am 
bad. If I had a daughter who was like me, I should do the same 
thing.” 

“Can’t you see?" cried Fred. “Your father wanted liberty for men, 
but not for women!” 

“Naturally?” she shrugged. “Men and women are different. My 
father was right. Women must be — respectable!" 

“The women need another generation,” sighed Fred, sadly. 

I took Marcelle’s hand. 

“Do you regret it?” I asked her. 

“Regret my life?” she flashed back, tossing her head proudly. 
"Dame, no. I’m free!...” 











WAR IN PATERSON 

There’s war in Paterson, New Jersey. But it’s a curious kind of war. 
All the violence is the work of one side — the mill owners. Their 
servants, the police, club unresisting men and women and ride down 
law-abiding crowds on horseback. Their paid mercenaries, the 
armed detectives, shoot and kill innocent people. Their newspapers, 
the Paterson Press and the Paterson Call, publish incendiary and 
crime-inciting appeals to mob violence against the strike leaders. 
Their tool, Recorder Carroll, deals out heavy sentences to peaceful 
pickets that the police net gathers up. They control absolutely the 
police, the press, the courts. 

Opposing them are about twenty-five thousand striking silk 
workers, of whom perhaps ten thousand are active, and their 
weapon is the picket-line. Let me tell you what I saw in Paterson and 
then you will say which side of this struggle is “anarchistic” and 
“contrary to American ideals.” 

At six o’clock in the morning a light rain was falling. Slate-gray 
and cold, the streets of Paterson were deserted. But soon came the 
cops — twenty of them — strolling along with night-sticks under their 
arms. We went ahead of them toward the mill district. Now we began 
to see workmen going in the same direction, coat collars turned up, 
hands in their pockets. We came into a long street, one side of which 
was lined with silk mills, the other side with the wooden tenement 
houses. In every doorway, at every window of the houses clustered 
men and women, laughing and chatting as if after breakfast on a 
holiday. There seemed no sense of expectancy, no strain or feeling 
of fear. The sidewalks were almost empty, only over in front of the 
mills a few couples — there couldn’t have been more than 
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fifty — marched slowly up and down, dripping with the rain. Some 
were men, with here and there a man and woman together, or two 
young boys. As the warmer light of full day came the people drifted 
out of their houses and began to pace back and forth, gathering in 
little knots on the corners. They were quick with gesticulating hands, 
and low-voiced conversation. They looked often toward the corners 
of side streets. 

Suddenly appeared a policeman, swinging his club. “Ah-h-h!” said 
the crowd softly. 

Six men had taken shelter from the rain under the canopy of a 
saloon. “Come on! Get out of that!” yelled the policeman, advancing. 
The men quietly obeyed. “Get off this street! Go on home, now! 
Don’t be standing here!” They gave way before him in silence, 
drifting back again when he turned away. Other policemen 
materialized, hustling, cursing, brutal, ineffectual. No one answered 
back. Nervous, bleary-eyed, unshaven, these officers were worn out 
with nine weeks incessant strike duty. 

On the mill side of the street the picket-line had grown to about 
four hundred. Several policemen shouldered roughly among them, 
looking for trouble. A workman appeared, with a tin pail, escorted 
by two detectives. “Boo! Boo!” shouted a few scattered voices. Two 
Italian boys leaned against the mill fence and shouted a merry Irish 
threat, “Scab! Come outa here I knock your head off!” A policeman 
grabbed the boys roughly by the shoulder. “Get to hell out of here!” 
he cried, jerking and pushing them violently to the corner, where he 
kicked them. Not a voice, not a movement from the crowd. 

A little further along the street we saw a young woman with an 
umbrella, who had been picketing, suddenly confronted by a big 
policeman. 

“What the hell are you doing here?” he roared. “God damn you, 
you go home!” and he jammed his club against her mouth. “I no 
go home!” she shrilled passionately, with blazing eyes. “You big 
stiff!” 

Silently, steadfastly, solidly the picket-line grew. In groups or in 
couples the strikers patrolled the sidewalk. There was no more 
laughing. They looked on with eyes full of hate. These were fiery 
Italians, and the police were the same brutal thugs that had beaten 
them and insulted them for nine weeks. I wondered how long they 
could stand it. 

It began to rain heavily. I asked a man’s permission to stand on the 
porch of his house. There was a policeman standing in front of it. 
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His name, I afterwards discovered, was McCormack. I had to walk 
around him to mount the steps. 

Suddenly he turned round, and shot at the owner: “Do all them 
fellows live in that house?” The man indicated the three other 
strikers and himself, and shook his head at me. 

“Then you get to hell off of there!” said the cop, pointing his club 
at me. 

“I have the permission of this gentleman to stand here,” I said. 
“He owns this house.” 

“Never mind! Do what I tell you! Come off of there, and come off 
damn quick!” 

“I’ll do nothing of the sort.” 

With that he leaped up the steps, seized my arm, and violently 
jerked me to the sidewalk. Another cop took my arm and they gave 
me a shove. 

“Now you get to hell off this street!” said Officer McCormack. 

“I won’t get off this street or any other street. If I’m breaking any 
law, you arrest me!” 

Officer McCormack was dreadfully troubled by my request. He 
didn’t want to arrest me, and said so with a great deal of profanity. 

“I’ve got your number,” said I sweetly. “Now will you tell me your 
name?” 

“Yes,” he bellowed, “an’ I got your number! I’ll arrest you.” He 
took me by the arm and marched me up the street. 

He was sorry he had arrested me. There was no charge he could 
lodge against me. I hadn’t been doing anything. He felt he must 
make me say something that could be construed as a violation of the 
law. To which end he God-damned me harshly, loading me with 
abuse and obsenity, and threatened me with his night-stick, saying, 
“You big—lug, I’d like to beat the hell out of you with this 
club.” 

I returned airy persiflage to his threats. 

Other officers came to the rescue, two of them, and supplied 
fresh epithets. I soon found them repeating themselves, however, 
and told them so. “I had to come all the way to Paterson to put one 
over on a cop!” I said. Eureka! They had at last found a crime! When 
I was arraigned in the Recorder's Court that remark of mine was the 
charge against me! 

Ushered into the patrol-wagon, I was driven with much 
clanging of gongs along the picket-line. Our passage was greeted 
with “Boos” and ironical cheers, and enthusiastic waving. At 
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headquarters I was interrogated and lodged in the lockup. My cell 
was about four feet wide by seven feet long, at least a foot higher 
than a standing man’s head, and it contained an iron bunk hung 
from the side-wall with chains, and an open toilet of disgusting 
dirtiness in the corner. A crowd of pickets had been jammed into the 
same lockup only three days before, eight or nine in a cell, and kept 
there without food or water for twenty-two hours! Among them a 
young girl of seventeen, who had led a procession right up to the 
police sergeant’s nose and defied him to arrest them. In spite of the 
horrible discomfort, fatigue and thirst, these prisoners had never let 
up cheering and singing for a day and a night! 

In about an hour the outside door clanged open, and in came 
about forty pickets in charge of the police, joking and laughing 
among themselves. They were hustled into the cells, two in each. 
Then pandemonium broke loose! With one accord the heavy iron 
beds were lifted and slammed thunderingiy against the metal walls. 
It was like a cannon battery in action. 

“Hooray for I.W.W.!”* screamed a voice. And unanimously 
answered all the voices as one, “Hooray!” 

“Hooray for Chief Bums!” (Chief of Police Bimson). 

“Boo-o-o!” roared forty pairs of lungs — a great boom of echoing 
sound that had more of hate in it than anything I ever heard. 

“To hell with Mayor McBride!” 

“Boo-o-o!” It was an awful voice in that reverberant iron room, 
full of menace. 

“Hooray for Haywood!* One big Union! Hooray for strike! To 
hell with the police! Boo-o-o-o! Boo-o-o-o! Hooray!” 

“Music! Music!” cried the Italians. Whereupon one voice went 
“Plunk-plunk! Plunk-plunk!” like a guitar, and another, a rich tenor, 
burst into the first verse of the Italian-English song, written and 
composed by one of the strikers to be sung at the strike meetings. He 
came to the chorus: 

“Do you like Miss Flynn?" * 

(CHORUS) “Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes!” 

“Do you like Mayor McBride?" 

(CHORUS) “No! No! NO! NO!!!” 

“Hooray for I.W.W.!" 

“Hooray! Hooray!! Hooray!!!” 

“Bis! Bis!” shouted everybody, clapping hands, banging the 
beds up and down. An officer came in and attempted to quell the 
noise. He was met with “Boos” and jeers. Some one called for water. 
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The policeman filled a tin cup and brought it to the cell door. A hand 
reached out swiftly and slapped it out of his fingers on the floor. 
“Scab! Thug!’’ they yelled. The policeman retreated. The noise 
continued. 

The time approached for the opening of the Recorder’s Court, but 
word had evidently been brought that there was no more room in the 
county jail, for suddenly the police appeared and began to 
open the cell doors. And so the strikers passed out, cheering wildly. I 
could hear them outside, marching back to the picket-line with the 
mob which had waited for them at the jail gates. 

And then I was taken before the court of Recorder Carroll. Mr. 
Carroll has the intelligent, cruel, merciless face of the ordinary police 
court magistrate. But he is worse than most police court magistrates. 
He sentences beggars to sue months’ imprisonment in the county jail 
without a chance to answer back. He also sends little children there, 
where they mingle with dopefiends, and tramps, and men with 
running sores upon their bodies — to the county jail, where the air is 
foul and insufficient to breathe, and the food is full of dead vermin, 
and grown men become insane. 

Mr. Carroll read the charge against me. I was permitted to tell 
my story. Officer McCormack recited a clever melange* of lies that I 
am sure he himself could never have concocted. “John Reed,” said 
the Recorder. “Twenty days.” That was all. 

And so it was that I went up to the county jail. In the outer 
office I was questioned again, searched for concealed weapons, and 
my money and valuables taken away. Then the great barred door 
swung open and I went into a vast room lined with three tiers of cells. 
About eighty prisoners strolled around, talked, smoked, and ate the 
food sent in to them by those outside. Of this eighty almost half were 
strikers. They were in their street clothes, held in prison under $500 
bail to await the action of the Grand Jury. Surrounded by a dense 
crowd of short, dark-faced men, Big Bill Haywood towered in the 
center of the room. His big hand made simple gestures as he 
explained something to them. His massive, rugged face, seamed and 
scarred like a mountain, and as calm, radiated strength. These 
strikers, one of many desperate little armies in the vanguard of the 
battle-line of labor, quickened and strengthened by Bill Haywood’s 
face and voice, looked up at him lovingly, eloquently. Faces 
deadened and dulled with grinding routine in the sunless mills 
glowed with hope and understanding. Faces scarred and bruised 
from policemen’s clubs grinned eagerly at the thought of going back 
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on the picket-line. And there were other faces, too—lined and 
sunken with the slow starvation of a nine weeks’ poverty — shadowed 
with the sight of so much suffering, or the hopeless brutality of the 
police. But not one showed discouragement; not one a sign of 
faltering or of fear. As one little Italian said to me, with blazing eyes: 
“We all one big Union. I.W.W.— the word is pierced in the heart of 
the people!” 

“Yes! Yes! right! I.W.W.! One big Union” — they murmured with 
soft, eager voices, crowding around. 

I shook hands with Haywood. 

“Boys,” said Haywood, indicating me, “this man wants to know 
things. You tell him everything — ” 

They crowded around me, shaking my hand, smiling, welcoming 
me. “Too bad you get in jail,” they said, sympathetically. “We tell 
you everything. You ask. We tell you. Yes. Yes. You good feller.” 

And they did. Most of them were still weak and exhausted from 
their terrible night before in the lockup. Some had been lined up 
against a wall, as they marched to and fro in front of the mills, and 
herded to jail on the charge of “unlawful assemblage!” Others had 
been clubbed into the patrol-wagon on the charge of “rioting,” as 
they stood at the track, on their way home from picketing, waiting 
for a train to pass! They were being held for the Grand Jury that 
indicted Haywood and Gurley Flynn. Four of these jurymen were silk 
manufacturers, another the head of the local Edison company — with 
Haywood tried to organize for a strike — and not one a workingman! 

“We not take bail,” said another, shaking his head. “We stay here. 
Fill up the damn jail. Pretty soon no more room. Pretty soon can’t 
arrest no more pickets!” 

It was visitors’ day. I went to the door to speak with a friend. 
Outside the reception room was full of women and children, 
carrying packages, and pasteboard boxes, and pails full of dainties 
and little comforts lovingly prepared, which meant hungry and 
ragged wives and babies, so that the men might be comfortable in 
jail. The place was full of the sound of moaning; tears ran down their 
work-roughened faces; the children looked up at their fathers’ 
unshaven faces through the bars and tried to reach them with their 
hands. 

The keeper ordered me to the “convicted room,” where I was 
pushed into a bath and compelled to put on regulation prison 
clothes. I shan’t attempt to describe the horrors I saw in that room. 
Suffice it to say that forty-odd men lounged about a long corridor 
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lined on one side with cells; that the only ventilation and light came 
from one small skylight up a funnel-shaped airshaft; that one man 
had syphilitic sores on his legs and was treated by the prison doctor 
with sugar-pills for “nervousness;” that a seventeen-year-old boy who 
had never been sentenced had remained in that corridor without ever 
seeing the sun for over nine months; that a cocaine-fiend was getting 
his “dope” regularly from the inside, and that the background of 
this and much more was the monotonous and terrible of a man who 
had lost his mind in that hell-hole and who walked among us. 

There were about fourteen strikers in the “convicted” room — 
Italians, Lithuanians, Poles, Jews, one Frenchman and one 
“free-born” Englishman! That Englishman was a peach. He was the 
only Aglo-Saxon striker in prison except the leaders — and perhaps 
the only one who had been there for picketing. He had been 
sentenced for insulting a mill-owner who came out of his mill and 
ordered him off the sidewalk. “Wait till I get out,” he said to me. “If 
them damned English-speaking workers don’t go on picket I’ll put 
the curse o’ Cromwell on ’em!” 

Then there was a Pole — an aristocratic, sensitive chap, a member 
of the local strike committee, a born fighter. He was reading 
Bob Ingersoll’s* lectures, translating them to the others. Patting the 
book, he said with a slow smile: “Now I don’t care if I stay in here one 
vear...” 

With laughter, the strikers told me how the combined clergy of the 
city of Paterson had attempted from their pulpits to persuade them 
back to work — back to wage-slavery and the tender mercies of 
the mill-owners on grounds of religion! They told me of that 
disgraceful and ridiculous conference between the clergy and the 
strike committee, with the clergy in the part of Judas. It was hard to 
believe that until I saw in the paper the sermon delivered the 
previous day at the Presbyterian Church by the Reverend William A. 
Littell. He had the impudence to flay the strike leaders and advise 
workmen to be respectful and obedient to their employers — to tell 
them that the saloons were the cause of their unhappiness — to 
proclaim the horrible depravity of Sabbath-breaking workmen and 
more rot of the same sort. And this while living men were fighting 
for their very existence and singing gloriously of the Brotherhood of 
Man!... 

Then there was the strike-breaker. He was a fat man, with 
sunken, flabby cheeks, jailed by some mistake of the Recorder. So 
completely did the strikers ostracize him — rising and moving away 
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when he sat by them, refusing to speak to him, absolutely ignoring 
his presence — that he was in a pitiable condition of loneliness. 

“I’ve learned my lesson,” he moaned. “I ain’t never goin’ to scab 
on workingmen no more!” 

One young Italian came up to me with a newspaper and pointed 
to three items in turn. One was “American Federation of Labor* 
hopes to break the strike next week,” another, “Victor Berger* says 
‘I am a member of the A.F. of L., and I have no love for the I.W.W. 
in Paterson,’” and the third, “Newark Socialists refuse to help the 
Paterson strikers.” 

“I no understand,” he told me, looking up at me appealingly. 
“You tell me. I Socialist — I belong union — I strike with I.W.W. 
Socialist, he say, ‘Workmen of the world, unite!’ A.F. of L., he say, 
‘All workmen join together.’ Both these organizations, he say, ‘I am 
for the working class.' All right, I say, I am the working class. I unite, 
I strike. Then he say, ‘No! You cannot strike.’ What that? I no 
understand. You explain me.” 

But I could not explain. AH I could say was that a good share of 
the Socialist Party and the American Federation of Labor have 
forgotten all about the class struggle, and seem to be playing a little 
game with capitalistic rules, called “Button, button, who’s got the 
vote!” 

When it came time for me to go out I said good-by to all those 
gentle, alert, brave men, ennobled by something greater than 
themselves. They were the strike — not Bill Haywood, not Gurley 
Flynn, not any other individual. And if they should lose all their 
leaders other leaders would arise from the ranks, even as they rose, 
and the strike would go on! Think of it! Twelve years they have been 
losing strikes — twelve solid years of disappointments and incalcula¬ 
ble suffering. They must not lose again! They cannot lose! 

And as I passed out through the front room they crowded around 
me again, patting my sleeve and my hand, friendly, warm-hearted, 
trusting, eloquent. Haywood had gone out on bail. 

“You go out,” they said softly. “That’s nice. Glad you go out. 
Pretty soon we go out. Then we go back on picket-line.” 
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WITH THE ALLIES 

At the height of the great European war, the cataclysm of western 
civilization, Geneva glitters like Monte Carlo at the height of the 
season — Geneva, mother of the Red Cross; hostess of humanitarian 
congresses for the civilizing of warfare. It has come at last, what all 
the world dreaded, with the bombarding of open towns, the 
massacre of noncombatants, murder and mutilation of the wound¬ 
ed— the sack and burning of Louvain*—and in Geneva are 
gathered the gaiety and frivolity of Europe. Germans, English, 
French dine together, dance together, and throng the gambling- 
table of the kursaal at night, or crowd to see the latest naughty revue 
from Paris. At night the lights along the lake are a string of jewels. 
Red-coated orchestras play the lightest, merriest music, drowned in 
the laughing chatter of extras agant women and men in evening 
dress — English, French, German. The gay streets are patrolled by 
the fantastic girls of the Parisian boulevards. Nobody has any money; 
everyone is a trifle shabby. But all mention of the greatest war in the 
world’s history is considered distinctly bad taste. Except for the Swiss 
mobilization orders posted on the walls, the companies of young 
soldiers drilling in the fields among the ungathered harvests, the 
silent throngs of French and German reservists in front of their 
consulates, war is a remote, an incredible thing. The papers speak of 
it, and every train brings piles of blatant, shrieking French and 
German journals. Everybody reads the papers; for a few minutes 
they discuss the news—“Do you think the Germans will actually get 
to Paris?” “Will that end the war?” “They actually wanted me to 
serve my military service, the brutes!”—and then the talk veers 
round to women and the theater and the latest place to dine. You 
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take your aperitif and look out across the sunlit lake toward the 
mighty barrier of snow-peaks, with the white little towns at their foot, 
and wonder if it isn’t time to go to lunch... 

We took what was said to be the last train for Paris. The 
Germans, which was our name for a curious, alien race absolutely 
unconnected with those nice people in Berlin and Munich, were 
reported within thirty kilometers. It was even doubtful if our train 
would ever arrive. At Cernadon we pulled into the station beside ten 
third-class carriages which rocked with singing and cheering. Every 
door and window was decorated with masses of green vines and the 
branches of trees; and through the leaves stared hundreds of 
young faces and waving arms. They were the youth and the young 
blood of France, the Class of 1914, bound for the military centers to 
undergo a training that should stamp out all their impulses and 
ideas, and turn them into infinitesimal parts of an obedient machine 
to hurl against the youth of Germany, who had been treated the 
same way. “Vive la France!" they shouted. “We’ll cut the Kaiser’s 
mustaches! We want Alsace-Lorraine!” Ten different choruses in as 
many different stages of the Marseillaise, others singing the Sambre et 
Meuse* a hundred various renditions of the latest Paris music-hall 
songs roared in tremendous cacophony, a glorious hymn of youth 
out of school and out on a gigantic lark. On the sides of the cars they 
had chalked lascivious caricatures of Prussians in humiliating 
postures before a conquering French soldier. “Mort aux Pruscos!* 
This train express for Berlin! Guides may be obtained here for 
Germans desiring to tour France!” 

Later I saw regiments of veterans who had seen service in 
Algeria and in Belgium. Their cars were not decorated. They neither 
cheered nor sang, although they were going to the front. They went 
with that curious, detached professional air of a man going to work 
in a silk mill in the morning. Beasts, they wisely spent their spare 
time eating, drinking, and sleeping, and for the rest obeyed their 
officers. That was what the Class of 1914 would become. It was not a 
pleasant thought. 

We hitched the ten cars on behind our train, and the cheering 
and singing floated to us as we went on. It was late. We began to 
notice that every station was thronged with silent, gray-clad people, 
mostly women. Every cross-road was packed with them. They leaned 
from the windows of the houses fronting the railway, anxious-faced, 
waving their handkerchiefs — sisters, mothers and lovers of the Class 
of 1914. It began to rain toward dark, but still they stood there in the 
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open — had been standing for hours, probably — silent, gray in the 
rain and gathering darkness, to see for the last time their boys on 
their way to fight the Germans for reasons they did not know, at the 
order of that superior intelligence, the Government. 

At Bourg, where the line from the eastern frontier joins the 
railway to Lyons, we left the train for dinner, and found ourselves in 
a crowd of soldiers hurrying here and there, and many women 
dressed in the white costume of Red Cross nurses. A train pulled in 
slowly from the direction of Belfort. As it slowed up there came from 
it the appalling stench of iodoform. Men with wounded arms and 
hands and heads leaned out of the windows and bellowed for 
cigarettes. “Where are you from?” I asked one of them. “Beyond in 
Alsace,” he answered. And the soldiers on the platform shouted: 
“They are from Alsace! Have we got Strasbourg yet?” “I don’t 
know,” said one of the wounded. “In the trenches one knows 
nothing. But there are no more Germans in France.” “Eh bien, mon 
ami,”* cried another; “they are within thirty kilometers of Paris!” 
“Do you hear that, mes enjfants?”* “That’s not true,” said another 
man with his head all wrapped up in a bloody bandage; “we killed 
too many of them. How many, then, are there of these damned 
Pruscos?” 

“Ah, well, je m’en fowl* I am going home to my country and eat 
eggs and drink wine and the damned war can go to the devil.” 

The train whistled, and the long line of carriages glided away 
south, a vista of waving, bandaged arms. At the end were two flat 
cars, their floors covered with straw; as they passed we could see by 
the feeble light the long rows of the desperately wounded lying on 
their backs, and there came to us a low buzzing hum of groaning... 

We drew close to Paris. Soldiers thickened along the roads. At 
the edge of every little patch of woods cavalry horses stood hitched, 
and the smoke of the men’s breakfasts rose from the trees. Off 
yonder, on a low rise of ground, a company of soldiers with their 
coats off were digging a trench, their high-swung spades catching the 
sunlight. Here a swarm of men leveled a wood with swinging axes. 
There they piled cobble-stones in carts, furniture and tree-trunks 
across the road in a rude barricade at the entrance of some village. 
Train after train of soldiers, carrying long gray guns on flat cars, 
passed us. We were now within the fortifications of the entrenched 
camp of Paris. 

I remember how we saw the first British Tommy. Our train made 
a long stop in the middle of a bridge over a great river. On the 
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parapet of the bridge, not twenty feet from us, sat a British soldier, 
fishing. His line was fastened to the tip of his bayonet, his cap was a 
little on one side of his head, and he whistled “It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary” as he gazed contentedly off toward the west. Hearing 
our English greeting, he came politely over and began to retail his 
adventures. 

“O yuss, I been retreatin’ with the others all the wye from 
Belgium; we’d a bit of a mix-up around Monss wye, an’ I seen the 
Irish Guards cut to bits in Viviers Woods. My chum got took by the 
Prussies at a plyce I think they call it Cateau. They took the britches 
off him, an'—” 

Just in the middle of this thrilling story another soldier came 

up. 

“I sye,” he said respectfully, “we ain’t got no news down here 
whatever. Could you tell me, sir—do you know whether the 
Russians has entered Berlin?” 

“Garn!” * responded the other in great disgust. “Why, they ’aven’t 
even crossed the Pyrenees yet!” 

“What's the name of this place?” I asked. 

“I don’t rightly know, sir,” answered Tommy. “We ain’t been here 
but a week. It tykes a time to learn ’ow to sye it. These Frenchie 
nymes is all alike...” 

Our engine whistled, and we went on. 

We came into Paris when the German advance was only thirty 
kilometers away. It was a beautiful September morning, with just a 
hint of crispness in the air— the kind of day when Paris returns from 
the country, and the streets of the city sparkle most of all the year. 
We emerged from the station into a city of the dead. Long vistas of 
empty streets — no omnibuses, no trucks, no street cars — all the 
shops with their shutters down and literally covered with flags. Every 
window displayed five flags: French, Belgian, Russian, Serbian, and 
English. It was almost noon; yet along the Grands Boulevards, where 
it is said that one can sit on the terrasse of a cafe for an hour and see 
the whole world pass, scarcely a human being could be seen. Not a 
person was visible the whole length of the Rue de la Paix. The 
thunder of omnibuses, the roar of motor horns, shouting of street 
venders, and tramping of horses’ hoofs that once made this the 
noisiest corner in the world were still. It was as if the city had decked 
itself out for some vast rejoicing, and then had sickened. For a 
deathlike silence was over everything, in which the hoofs of my 
cab-horse echoed loudly. The newsboys were forbidden to cry their 
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papers. They held them up mutely. “We will be arrested if we tell 
you how close the German army is to Paris, but you may read the 
whole thing here for five centimes.” So we would buy, and cast our 
eye over the latest official communique, which said: “The strategic 
retreat of the Allies continues with great success...” 

Paris for the first time in its history failed to express any 
emotion. We've all heard a good deal about the calm stoicism of the 
Parisians when the city was in danger — of the stern courage with 
which they faced the siege. But the truth is that with two millions of 
the youth of France fighting a losing battle against the German 
horders pouring down from the north, Paris, the heart and soul of 
France, remained tranquil, ignorant, apathetic. As the enemy 
approached, far from facing them, Paris emptied itself toward the 
south and west. Almost two million people left the city. The splendid 
and luxurious hotels, the palaces of the rich were offered to the Red 
Cross under the excuse of patriotism, but really so that the Red Cross 
flag would save them from German destruction. On the shutters of 
the closed shops were posted notices saying: “The proprietor and all 
the clerks have joined the army. Vive la France!” And yet when, after 
the Battle of the Marne,* the population poured back into the city, 
these same shops reopened, and the proprietor and his clerks 
shamelessly reappeared; even some of the great hotels and houses 
were withdrawn from the Red Cross when all danger seemed 
past. 

Regularly, day after day, a German airplane appeared out of 
the north, flying low over the roofs of the city, dropping a bomb here 
and there on innocuous streets, and a sheaf of proclamations 
summoning the Parisians to surrender, as the Germans were at the 
gates of the city. It always came at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at that time all Paris was on the streets. One became 
cognizant of its presence by the sound of a terrific fusillade that 
followed along beneath the airplane and rolled away over the city. 
The population took to their roofs with a variety of firearms of the 
most fantastic description, and blazed away. The waiter serving you 
at the cafe dropped your drink with a crash, ran in and seized his 
gun, and emerged again on the street to bang away at the sky. A 
surging wave of small boys running and people on bicycles followed 
the course of the machine along the streets to see where the next 
bomb would fall. At the cafes the waiters adopted the custom of 
asking you to pay as soon as they brought your aperitif, because they 
said that all the customers ran away after the airplane without 
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paying. The German airplanes were the diversion of Paris fora long 
time, and everyone was disappointed when they did not come. 

Meanwhile the only stores that did a rushing business were 
those which advertised: “Complete mourning in six hours.” Each day 
the number of people in black on the streets increased. At the 
Mairies hundreds of anxious women stood in line all day long asking 
for news of their men. That was the only real emotion that one could 
see anywhere about the war. No lists of wounded or dead were 
published. You asked for a certain man. If he were well, there was no 
information. If dead, the fact was briefly stated, and within 
twenty-four hours you received the little tin identification tag with 
which every soldier was equipped on going into battle. 

At night Paris was the most changed. The cafes closed at eight 
o’clock and the restaurants at nine. There were no theaters except an 
occasional moving-picture show. The brilliant flood of lights from 
the cafes, the great golden arcs in the boulevards, the graceful 
necklace of lamps that traced the curves of the river and the bridges, 
the white brilliance of the Champs Elysees*—all were dark. At 
half-past nine the streets were absolutely deserted. But the great 
white beams of five searchlights played above the roofs of Paris, 
sweeping the sky for the long-expected airship attack. And through 
the dark streets the swinging tramp of regiments under my window, 
coming from unknown posts, and bound no one, not even 
themselves, knew whither. 

This morning the drums were beating for the Guignol show; we 
paid our two sous and sat behind a deliriously delighted mob of very 
small children while Papa Guignol wrestled with the Devil, and his 
son outwitted the Gendarme. Some of the little children wore crepe 
bands on their left arm — and they were perfectly delighted with tbe 
performance. The sunlight fell in checkers through the leaves. 
Looking up through a gap in the trees we saw an airplane, very high, 
glinting in the sun like a metallic bird. And as we strolled down 
toward the gate of the Gardens there came from outside a blare of 
trumpets and the rolling of drums. Everyone heard it. A regiment 
was passing, dusty, limping, the faces of the men unshaven and lined 
with dirt — a regiment from the front. It swung along stiffly, the 
tread of sore-footed men, its slanting bayonets swinging in unison. I 
stood thirty feet away, yet the smell was ghastly. It was the same smell 
that one gets in a Bowery* lodging-house on a winter’s night when 
the heat of the stove begins to thaw bodies foul with disease and 
grime, and clothes crawling with vermin. The trumpets blew 
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proudly, and the Thirtieth Regiment of the Line of the French Army 
shuffled swinging past between crowded sidewalks. No one made a 
sound. We looked on curiously, dully, at these unfamiliar beings 
clothed in uniforms, smelling of the slums, fresh from the glories of 
the battlefields, yet who were so absolutely unconnected with the 
Guignol show of the Luxembourg Gardens... 

Wraiths of mist were wreathing the top of the white tower of the 
Calais lighthouse when we left the restaurant and sauntered out into 
the Rue Royale after dinner. The Rue Royale is the Broadway of 
Calais. Street cars clanged along, the shops and moving picture 
shows were open, and past the crowd waiting at the corner store for 
London papers by the last boat from Folkstone strolled a laughing, 
chattering stream of people — bourgeoisie of the good town of 
Calais: soldiers, sailors, fishermen, and their girls. 

From the end of the pier we could follow with our eyes the 
blinding funnel of the enormous searchlight that lay straight and 
unmoving out across the Channel until it met at the center the white 
focus of the English light from Dover, just where a long gray British 
warship slipped north from the dark into the dark again. 

In the Place d’Armcs they were taking down the trestles and 
booths of the weekly market, with laughter and shouting, by the light 
of torches. We wandered along a silent cobbled street between 
ancient gray houses and found two di unken sailors, who conducted 
us to a Maison de Societe, where there was an all-night cafe, music 
and girls. The place was full of sailors, with a sprinkling of soldiers. 
In twenty different keys and times they were roaring the Marseillaise, 
punctuated with shouts of Vive la France! We treated, and the crowd 
welcomed us like brothers. It appeared that the sailors belonged to 
the crews of three submarines which were to leave at five o’clock in 
the morning for the North Sea to do battle with the Germans; the 
soldiers, who had been wounded, were now convalescent, and were 
to rejoin their regiments the next day somewhere up on the vast 
battleline of the Aisne.* 

Toward morning, long after the sailors had gone, we drank 
champagne to the glory of the French arms with the three soldiers 
and two of the girls; and my socialist friend wanted to discover what 
was the real feeling back of the Marseillaise and the shouts of Vive la 
France! which made men so joyously go to their death. 

“Why do you fight?” he asked. 

“Because France is attacked by the Germans.” 

“But the Germans think that they are attacked, too.” 
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“Yes, I know that,” said one; “there have been some German 
prisoners in Calais. They are very good fellows.” 

“But perhaps they were attacked? Perhaps they were right?” 

“It is possible,” said the Frenchman. 

“But if they were attacked, then why are you fighting?” 

“Because,” answered the other, “we were attacked, too.” 

“Besides,” added a second, “we were called to the colors to fight 
for the patrie.” * 

My socialist friend embarked on a discussion of war. He said that 
the people did not profit bv war; that the advance of the 
working-class absolutely ceased with war; that it destroyed the best 
blood of the race; that it checked civilization, and hurled the poor 
back into the misery from which they had so long struggled to 
emerge. The three soldiers listened to this with the most profound 
interest. 

“It is true,” they said; “war is a terrible thing.” 

A grizzled man of about forty leaned forward earnestly and 
remarked: 

“Monsieur is absolutely right. I have seen my comrades fall about 
me now for seven years. My best friend was killed at Charleroi, and, 
by God, I will avenge him on these sacres Pruscos!* Just wait until 
I get back on the firing line. I know war,” he added, shaking his head 
proudly; “I have been six years in the Colonies. Look: here is a 
picture of me in the middle of my native troops in Indo-China, 
where we have built up a fine native army to put down uprisings.” 

Another, a slight fellow with a charming face, said eagerly: 

“Yes, I am a socialist.” 

“Ah!” said my friend, “now at last we have something. Why are 
you fighting?” 

“I am fighting,” answered the other, with the air of one 
repeating a lesson, “to destroy Prussian despotism and set the 
working-class free.” 

“But the Prussian working-class is fighting to destroy Russian 
despotism.” 

“Yes, that is very true. They have told me that.” 

“But what will you get out of destroying Prussian militarism?” 

“We will get freedom from Prussian militarism...” 

“After this war,” said the third, “there will be no more war.” 

“No more war,” repeated the other two. 

“Let’s order another bottle of champagne,” said the man from 
Indo-China. “Tomorrow we are going back to our comrades. This 
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time we give no quarter. The Germans have been killing our 
wounded, and two can play at that game...” 

I asked the women what they thought of the war. 

“The French and English are noble,” said one. “The Germans are 
all cochons!* Vive la France!” 

“But what do you get out of it, this war you are cheering?” 

“I? Nothing! Why should I get anything out of it? But it is good for 
me. There are many more soldiers and sailors in Calais than ever 
before.” 

I still retain the magnificent picture of my friend exchanging 
clothes with one of the French soldiers and strutting about the room 
with martial gestures, saying that he felt he would make a fine 
soldier! And after that we went home through the silent streets of 
Calais singing, until a patrol of suspicious military men informed us 
that Calais was under martial law, and that the war made it 
impossible to allow singing on the streets.... 

Two weeks after the terrible battle of the Marne we went to 
Esternay to see the battlefield. Between Esternay and Sezanne the 
fiercest fighting took place. There the entire front of Von Billow’s 
army smashed into the French right wing and fought ceaselessly for 
three days; continuing a rear-guard battle as it retreated northward 
again. 

In the cafe at Esternay where we had lunch there were several 
French officers, and the French commandant of the place looked 
over our passports and courteously directed us to the battlefield. In 
Esternay itself there was a hole in a wall where a shell had struck. It 
had been plastered up again and two weeks more of sun and rain 
would so obliterate the newness that one would never know that 
there had been any shell. The chief indication of war was that eggs 
and milk were still hard to get. And then there were 
flies — thousands and thousands of flies — which had come to light 
upon the dead and would be gone with the cold weather.... 

We passed the railway track, and walked along the Sezanne 
road. Regularly every three feet on the south side of the road was a 
little single trench where the German riflemen had held off the 
French infantry under a hail of shrapnel from the French guns. The 
French infantry had come down and across and up the meadow 
under cover of their artillery, and had taken the trenches at the point 
of the bayonet. The slaughter here had been frightful. For three 
days the French guns had rained death on that sloping meadow and 
in the woods beyond. We could see their effect upon the barns and 
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outbuildings of a chateau that stood at the crossing of the roads, 
which had been utterly destroyed by the cannon and still sent up thin 
smoke and the stench of burned animals. 

But already along the length of the battlefield a man driving a 
plow shouted to his oxen; already many scars of the shells lay under 
the brown furrow, nor could one tell where they had been. Even in 
the valley where the French infantry had reformed again and again 
under the awful fire, and where wisps of straw and a few tin cans 
were all that remained to show where an army had camped, new pale 
violet crocuses stood up from the exuberant earth like lamps in the 
shade. 

We continued along the side road up the hill, apple trees loaded 
with fruit on one side, and on the other lush narrow meadows at the 
edge of the forest, to Chatillon, a village which had been exposed to 
the full flame of battle. There it was that the Germans had made 
their first desperate stand, and on retreating had burned and sacked 
the village. Shell fire had done the rest. Directly before us, fronting 
the cross-roads, stood the gaunt empty walls of the village’s 
combined store, cafe, and hotel; and in both directions stretched a 
ghastly vista of roofless houses with the stain of fire on their gaping 
door-lintels. Only the village church and the schoolhouse remained 
intact — the latter, according to the schoolmaster, because three 
French soldiers in the attic had kept off the Germans through holes 
in the tiles. We imagined the horror of those terrible days—how the 
simple villagers, overcome by the blasting flame of war, had been 
slaughtered in the streets or had fled in terror from their homes, 
never to return. But the schoolmaster informed us that three days 
after the battle all the inhabitants had come back and were staying 
with their friends in the neighborhood until things could be rebuilt. 
Even the most complete and intentional destruction, and all the 
concentrated fire of all the French artillery, had not been able to 
obliterate this one small village.... 

In the crisp, golden afternoon we went singing along the white 
road to Sezanne. A French officer warned us not to go into the 
woods, because soldiers were searching for a few miserable 
half-starved Germans who had hidden there after the battle; and 
from the heart of the forest we heard, indeed, two rifle shots. All the 
time, immeasurably distant in the north, sounded the troubling 
thunder of the cannon, where sleepless, wretched men mechanically 
killed each other near Rheims. We stood for a time listening to it and 
looking out over the yellow, rolling plains of Champigny, the same 
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now as when Attila the Hun had been there more than a thousand 
years ago. 

Here in the fields were long flat mounds of yellow earth — 
traces of quicklime about their edges — where the dead had 
been dragged by the leg and buried; Germans and French together. 
One long mound bore a wooden cross hung with flowers, on which 
was inscribed: “Here lie forty-three Frenchmen of the 73rd 
Regiment of the Line.” 
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ALMOST THIRTY 

I am twenty-nine years old, and I know that this is the end of a part 
of my life, the end of youth. Sometimes it seems to me the end of the 
world's youth too; certainly the Great War* has done something to us 
all. But it is also the beginning of a new phase of life; and the world 
we live in is so full of swift change and color and meaning that I can 
hardly keep from imagining the splendid and terrible possibilities of 
the time to come. The last ten years I’ve gone up and down the earth 
drinking in experience, fighting and loving, seeing and hearing and 
testing things. I’ve traveled all over Europe, and to the borders of the 
East, and down in Mexico, having adventures; seeing men killed and 
broken, victorious and laughing, men with visions and men with a 
sense of humor. I’ve watched civilization change and broaden and 
sweeten in my lifetime; and I’ve watched it wither and crumble in the 
red blast of war. And war I have seen, too, in the trenches, with the 
armies. I’m not quite sick of seeing yet, but soon I will be— I know 
that. My future life will not be what it has been. And so I want to stop 
a minute, and look back, and get my bearing. 

A great deal of my boyhood was illness and physical weakness, 
and I was never really well until my sixteenth year. The beginning of 
my remembered life was a turmoil of imaginings—formless 
perceptions of beauty, which broke forth in voluminous verses, 
sensations of fear, of tenderness, of pain. Then came a period of 
intense emotion, in which I endowed certain girls with the attributes 
of Guinevere,*and had a vision of Galahad* and the Sangraal* in the 
sky over the school football field; a furious energy drove me to all 
kinds of bodily and mental exercise, without any particular 
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direction — except that I felt that sure I was going to be a great poet 
and novelist. After I was increasingly active and restless, more 
ambitious of place and power, less exalted, scattering myself in a 
hundred different directions, life became a beloved moving picture, 
thought about only in brilliant flashes, conceived as emotion and 
sensation. And now, almost thirty, some of that old super-abundant 
vitality is gone, and with it the all-sufficient joy of mere living. A good 
many of my beliefs have got twisted by the Great War. I am 
weakened by a serious operation. Some things I think I have settled, 
but in other ways I am back where I started — a turmoil of 
imaginings. 

I must find myself again. Some men seem to get their direction 
early, to grow naturally and with little change to the thing they are to 
be. I have no idea what I shall be or do one month from now. 
Whenever I have tried to become some one thing, I have failed; it is 
only by drifting with the wind that I have found myself, and plunged 
joyously into a new role. I have discovered that I am only happy 
when I’m working hard at something I like. I never stuck long at 
anything I didn’t like, and now I couldn’t if I wanted to; on the other 
hand, there are very few things I don’t get some fun out of, if only 
the novelty of experience. I love people, except the well fed smug, 
and am interested in all new things and all beautiful old things they 
do. I love beauty and chance and change, but less now in the external 
world and more in my mind. I suppose I’ll always be a Romanticist. 

From the very beginning my excitable imagination fed on 
fantasy. I still remember my grandfather’s house, where I was 
born — a lordly gray mansion modeled on a French chateau, with its 
immense park, its formal gardens, lawns, stables, greenhouses and 
glass grape-arbor, the tame deer among the trees. All that remains to 
me of my grandfather is his majestic height, his long slim fingers and 
the polished courtesy of his manners. He had come around the Horn 
in a sailing ship when the West Coast was the wild frontier, made his 
pile and lived with Russian lavishness. Portland was less than thirty 
years old, a little town carved out of the Oregon forests, with streets 
deep in mud and the wilderness coming down close around it. 
Through this grandfather drove his blooded horses to his smart 
carriages, imported from the East — and from Europe — with 
liveried coachmen and footmen on the box. The lawn terrace below 
the house was surrounded on three sides by great fir trees, up whose 
sides ran gas-pipes grown over with bark; on summer evenings 
canvas was laid on the turf, and people danced, illuminated by 
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flaming jets of gas which seemed to spout from the trees. There was 
something fantastic in all that. 

Then we were poor, living in a little house down in the town, 
with a crowd of gay young people around my gay young father and 
mother. My head was full of fairy stories and tales of giants, witches 
and dragons, and I invented a monster called Hormuz, who lived in 
the woods behind the town and devoured little children — with 
which I terrified the small boys and girls of the neighborhood and 
incidentally myself. Almost all the servants in those days were 
Chinese, who stayed for years, at last getting to be almost members of 
the family. They brought ghosts and superstitions into the house, 
and the tang of bloody feuds among themselves, idols and foods and 
drinks, strange customs and ceremonies; half-affectionate, half- 
contemptuous, wholly independent, and withal outlandish, they 
have left me a memory of pig-tails and gongs and fluttering red 
paper. And there was my uncle, a romantic figure who played at 
coffee-planting in Central America, mixed in revolutions, and 
sometimes blew in, tanned and bearded and speaking “spigotty” like 
a mestizo. Once the tale ran that he had helped to lead a revolution 
that captured Guatemala for a few brief days, and was made 
Secretary of State; the first thing he did was to appropriate the funds 
of the National Treasury to give a grand state ball, and then he 
declared war on the German Empire — because he had flunked his 
German course in college. Later he went out to the Philippines as a 
volunteer in the Spanish War — and the tale of how he was made 
King of Guam is still told with shouts of mirth by the veterans of the 
Second Oregon. 

My mother, who has always encouraged me in the things I 
wanted to do, taught me to read. I don’t know when that was, but I 
remember the orgy of books I plunged into. History was my passion, 
kings strutting about and the armored ranks of men-at-arms clashing 
forward in close ranks against a hail of cloth-yard shafts; but I was 
equally enamored of Mark Twain, and Bill Nye,* and Blackmore’s 
“Lorna Doone,”* and Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,* and “The 
Arabian Nights,”* and the “Tales of the Round Table.”* What 1 
didn’t understand, my imagination interpreted. At the age of nine I 
began to write a Comic History of the United States — after Bill 
Nye — and I think it was then I made up my mind to be a writer. 

About that time we moved to an apartment hotel, and I went 
to school. Those first few years of school stimulated my ambition to 
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learn; but since then the curricula of schools and colleges have meant 
little lo me. I’ve always been an indifferent student, to say the least, 
except when some subject like elementary chemistry, or English 
poetry, or composition caught my imagination — or the personality 
of some great teacher, like Professor Copeland* of Harvard. Why 
should I have been interested in the stupid education of our time? 
We take young soaring imaginations, consumed with curiosity about 
the life they see all around, and feed them with dead technique: the 
flawless purity of Washington, Lincoln’s humdrum chivalry, our dull 
and virtuous history and England’s honest glory; Addison’s* 
graceful style as an essayist, Goldsmith* celebrating the rural clergy 
of the eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson* at his most vapid, and 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner;” * Macaulay,* and the sonorous 
oratings of Edmund Burke;* and in Latin, Caesar’s Gallic guide¬ 
book,* and Cicero’s mouthings about Roman politics.* And the 
teachers! Men and women — usually women — whose chief qualifica¬ 
tion is that they can plow steadily through a dull round of dates, 
acts, half-truths and rules for style, without questioning, without 
interpreting and without seeing how ridiculously unlike the world 
their teachings are. I have forgotten most of it, forced on me before I 
was ready; what I do know came mostly from books I had the 
curiosity to read outside school hours. And many fine things I have 
had to force myself to explore again, because school once spoiled 
them for me. 

But in going to school I first entered the world of my fellows, 
and the social experience meant more and more to me until it almost 
crowded out the study side altogether. I can still see the school 
playground full of running and shouting and clamoring boys, and 
feel as I felt then when they stopped here and there to look at me, a 
new boy, with curious and insolent eyes, I was small though, and not 
very well, and at the beginning I didn’t mix much with them... But 
after school was out there were great doings, which were too exciting 
to keep out of. The town was divided into districts, ruled over by 
gangs of boys in a constant state of fierce warfare. I belonged to the 
Fourteenth Street gang, whose chief was a tall, curly-headed Irish 
boy who lived across the street — he is now a policeman. My best 
friend could make sounds like a bugle, and he was trumpeter. 
Standing in the middle of the street he would blow, and in a minute 
boys would come swarming to him, tearing up lawns and making 
mud-balls as they came. Then we’d go running and shouting up the 
hill to give battle to the Montgomery Street gang, or beat off their 
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attack... And there were the wooded hills behind the town, where 
Indians and bears and outlaws might be lurking to be trailed by our 
scouts and Robin Hoods. 

Both my mother’s parents and my father came from upper New 
York State, and when I was ten years old my mother and my brother 
and I went East to visit them. We spent a summer month at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, visited New York (I still remember the 
awful summer heat, the vermin in our boarding-house and the 
steam-engines on the Elevated), and were in Washington when the 
“Maine” blew up and the first volunteers left for the Spanish War.* 

Then I was back in Portland, in a new house, settling into the 
life of school and play. We had a theater in our attic, where we acted 
our own plays, and we built scenic railways in the yard, and log cabins 
in the woods back of town. I had a number of highly colored schemes 
for getting adventure and wealth at the same time. For instance, I 
once began to dig a tunnel from our house to school, about a mile 
away; we were going to steal two sheep and hide them in the tunnel, 
and these two sheep were going to have children, and so on, until a 
large flock had gathered — then we’d sell them. My brother and I 
had a pony, and we went on camping trips back in the woods, and 
sailing and swimming and camping up the Willamette River. I began 
to write poetry, too, and read vivaciously everything I could get hold 
of, from Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia”* and Marie Corelli,* to 
Scott and Stevenson* and Sir Thomas Malory.* 

But with all this I wasn’t entirely happy. I was often ill. Outside 
of a few friends, I wasn’t a success with the boys. I hadn’t strength or 
fight enough to be good at athletics—except swimming, which I 
have always loved; and I was a good deal of a physical coward. I 
would sneak out over the back fence to avoid boys who were “laying” 
for me, or who I thought were “laying” for me. Sometimes I fought, 
when I couldn’t help myself, and sometimes even won; but I 
preferred to be called a coward than fight. I hated pain. My 
imagination conjured up horrible things that would happen to me, 
and I simply ran away. One time, when I was on the editorial board 
of the school paper, a boy I was afraid of warned me not to publish a 
joking paragraph I had written about him — and I didn’t... My way 
to school lay through a sort of slum district, called Goose Hollow, 
peopled with brutal Irish boys, many of whom grew up to be 
prize-fighters and baseball stars. I was literally frightened out my 
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senses when I went through Goose Hollow. Once a Goose Hollowite 
made me promise to give him a nickel if he didn’t hit me, and walked 
up to my house with me while I got it for him... The strange thing 
was that when I was cornered, and fought, even a licking wasn’t a 
hundredth as bad as I thought it would be; but I never learned 
anything from that — the next time I ran away just the same, and 
suffered the most ghastly pangs of fear. 

I wasn’t much good at the things other boys were, and their 
codes of honor and conduct didn’t hold me. They felt it, too, and had 
a sort of good-natured contempt for me. I was neither one thing nor 
the other altogether coward nor brave, neither manly nor sissified, 
neither ashamed nor unashamed. I think that is whv my impression 
of my boyhood is an unhappy one, and why I have so few close 
friends in Portland, and why I don’t want ever again to live there. 

It must have disappointed my father that I was like that, though 
he never said much about it. He was a great fighter, one of the first 
of the little band of political insurgents who were afterwards, as the 
Progressive Party,* to give expression to the new social conscience of 
the American middle class. His terrible slashing wit, his fine scorn of 
stupidity and cowardice and littleness, made him many enemies, who 
never dared attack him to his face, but fought him secretly, and were 
glad when he died. As United States Marshal* under Roosevelt,* it 
was he who, with Francis J. Heney* and Lincoln Steffens,* smashed 
the Oregon Land Fraud Ring;* which was a brave thing to do in 
Oregon then. I remember him and Heney in the Marshal’s office 
guying William J. Burns, the detective on the case, for his Hawkshaw 
make-up and his ridiculous melodramatics. In 1910 a man came 
around to browbeat my father into contributing to the Republican 
campaign fund, and he kicked the collector down the courthouse 
stairs — and was removed from the marshalship by President Taft.* 
Afterward he ran for Congress, but lost out by a slim margin, mainly 
because he came East to see me graduate from college instead of 
stumping the state. 

When I was sixteen I went East to a New Jersey boarding 
school,* and then to Harvard College, and afterward to Europe for a 
year’s travel; and my brother followed me through college. We never 
knew until later how much our mother and father denied themselves 
that we might go, and how he poured out his life that we might live 
like rich men’s sons. He and mother always gave us more than we 
asked, in freedom and understanding as well as material things. And 
on the day my brother graduated from college, he broke under the 
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terrible effort, and died a few weeks later. It has always seemed to me 
bitter irony that he couldn’t have lived to see my little success. He was 
always more like a wise, kind friend than a father. 

Boarding school, I think, meant more to me than anything in 
my boyhood. Among these strange boys I came as a stranger, and I 
soon found out that they were willing to accept me at my own value. I 
was in fine health. The ordered life of the community interested me; 
I was impressed by its traditional customs and dignities, school 
patriotism, and the sense of a long settled and established civilization, 
so different from the raw, pretentious West. My stories and verses 
were published in the school paper; I played football, and ran the 
quarter-mile, with very good average success; I had a fight or two, 
and stuck it out. There were perilous adventures, too, when a few of 
us stole down the fire escapes at night and went to country dances, 
slipping back to bed in the dormitory at dawn. With the school social 
butterflies, I “fussed” girls in the town, and was not laughed at. 
Busy, happy, with lots of friends, I expanded into self-confidence. So 
without trying I found myself; and since then I have never been very 
much afraid of men. 

In 1906 I went up to Harvard almost alone, knowing hardly a 
soul in the University. My college class entered over seven hundred 
strong, and for the first three months it seemed to me, going around 
to lectures and meetings, as if every one of the seven hundred had 
friends but me. I was thrilled with the immensity of Harvard, its 
infinite opportunities, its august history and traditions — out desper¬ 
ately lonely. I didn’t know which way to turn, how to meet people. 
Fellows passed me in the yard, shouting gayly to one another; I saw 
parties off to Boston Saturday night, whooping and yelling on the 
back platform on the street car, and they passed hilariously singing 
under my window in the early dawn. Athletes and musicians and 
writers and statesmen were emerging from the ranks of the class. 
The freshman clubs were forming. 

And I was out of it all. I “went out” for the college papers, and 
tried to make the freshman crew, even staying in Cambridge 
vacations to go down to the empty boat-house and plug away at the 
machines — and was the last man kicked off the squad before they 
went to New London. I got to know many fellows to nod to, and a 
very few intimately; but most of my friends were whirled off and up 
into prominence, and came to see me no more. One of them said 
he’d room with me sophomore year—but he was tipped off that I 
wasn’t “the right sort” and openly drew away from me. And I, too, 
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hurt a boy who was my friend. He was a Jew, a shy, rather 
melancholy person. We were always together, we two outsiders. I 
became irritated and morbid about it — it seemed I would never be 
part of the rich splendor of college life with him around — so I drew 
away from him... It hurt him very much, and it taught me better. 
Since then he has forgiven it, and done wonderful things for me, and 
we are friends. 

My second year was better. I was elected an editor of two of the 
papers, and knew more fellows. The fortunate and splendid youths, 
the aristocrats who filled the clubs and dominated college society, 
didn’t seem so attractive. In two open contests, the trial for editor of 
the college daily paper and that for assistant manager of the varsity 
crew, I qualified easily for election; but the aristocrats blackballed 
me. However, that mattered less. During my freshman year I used to 
pray to be liked, to have friends, to be popular with the crowd. Now I 
had friends, plenty of them; and I have found that when I am 
working hard at something I love, friends come without my trying, 
and stay; and fear goes, and that sense of being lost which is so 
horrible. 

From that time on I never felt out of it. I was never popular with 
the aristocrats; I was never elected to any clubs but one, and that one 
largely because of a dearth of members who could write lyrics for the 
annual show. But I was on the papers, was elected president of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, where forty-three nationalities met, became 
manager of the Musical Clubs, captain of the waterpolo team, and an 
officer in many undergraduate activities. 

As song-leader of the cheering section, I had the supreme 
blissful sensation of swaying two thousand voices in great crashing 
choruses during the big football games. The more I met the college 
aristocrats, the more their cold, cruel stupidity repelled me. I began 
to pity them for their lack of imagination, and the narrowness of 
their glittering lives — clubs, athletics, society. College is like the 
world; outside there is the same class of people, dull and sated and 
blind. 

Harvard University under President Eliot* was unique. Indi¬ 
vidualism was carried to the point when a man who came for a good 
time could get through and graduate without having learned 
anything; but on the other hand, anyone could find there anything 
he wanted from all the world’s store of learning. The under¬ 
graduates were practically free from control; they could live pretty 
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much where they pleased, and do as they pleased — so long as they 
attended lectures. There was no attempt made by the authorities to 
weld the student body together, or to enforce any kind of 
uniformity. Some men came with allowances of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year pocket money, with automobiles and servants, living in 
gorgeous suites in palatial apartment houses; others in the same class 
starved in attic bedrooms. 

All sorts of strange characters, of every race and mind, poets, 
philosophers, cranks of every twist, were in our class. The very 
hugeness of it prevented any one man from knowing more than a 
few of his classmates, though I managed to make the acquaintance of 
about five hundred of them. The aristocrats controlled the places of 
pride and power, except when a democratic revolution, such as 
occurred in my senior year, swept them off their feet; but they were 
so exclusive that most of the real life went on outside their 
ranks — and all the intellectual life of the student body. So many fine 
men were outside the charmed circle that, unlike most colleges, there 
was no disgrace in not being a “club man.” What is known as “college 
spirit” was not very powerful; no odium attached to those who didn’t 
go to football games and cheer. There was talk of the world, and 
daring thought, and intellectual insurgency; heresy has always been 
a Harvard and a New England tradition. Students themselves 
criticized the faculty for not educating them, attacked the sacred 
institution of intercollegiate athletics, sneered at undergraduate 
clubs so holy that no one dared mention their names. No matter what 
you were or what you did — at Harvard you could find your kind. It 
wasn’t a breeder for masses of mediocrely educated young men 
equipped with “business” psychology; out of each class came a few 
creative minds, a few scholars, a few “gentlemen” with insolent 
manners, and a ruck of nobodies... Things have changed now. I liked 
Harvard better then. 

Toward the end of my college course two influences came into 
my life, which had a good deal to do with shaping me. One was 
contact with Professor Copeland, who, under the pretense of 
teaching English composition, has stimulated generations of men to 
find color and strength and beauty in books and in the world, and to 
express it again. The other was what I call, for lack of a better name, 
the manifestation of the modern spirit. Some men, notably Walter 
Lippmann,* had been reading and thinking about politics and 
economics, not as dry theoretical studies, but as live forces acting on 
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the world, on the University even. They formed the Socialist Club, to 
study and discuss all modern social and economic theories, and 
began to experiment with the community in which they lived. 

Under their stimulus the college political clubs, which had 
formerly been quadrennial mushroom growths for the purpose of 
drinking beer, parading and burning red fire, took on a new 
significance. The Club drew up a platform for the Socialist Party in 
the city elections. It had social legislation introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Its members wrote articles in the college 
papers challenging undergraduate ideals, and muck-raked the 
University for not paying its servants living wages, and so forth. Out 
of the agitation sprang the Harvard Men’s League for Women’s 
Suffrage, 1 " the Single Tax Club,* an Anarchist group. The faculty 
was petitioned for a course in socialism. Prominent radicals were 
invited to Cambridge to lecture. An open forum was started, to 
debate college matters and the issues of the day. The result of this 
movement upon the undergraduate world was potent. All over the 
place radicals sprang up, in music, painting, poetry, the theater. The 
more serious college papers took a socialistic, or at least progressive 
tinge. Of course all this made no ostensible difference in the look of 
Harvard society, and probably the clubmen and the athletes, who 
represented us to the world, never even heard of it. But it made me, 
and many others, realize that there was something going 
on in the dull outside world more thrilling than college activities, and 
turned our attention to the writings of men like H. G. Wells* and 
Graham Wallas,* wrenching us away from the Oscar Wildean 
dilettantism that had possessed undergraduate litterateurs for 
generations. 

After college Waldo Pierce* and I went abroad as “bullpushers” 
on a cattle-boat, for a year’s happy-go-lucky wandering. Waldo 
rebelled at the smells and the ship’s company, and jumped 
over-board off Boston Light, swimming back to shore and later 
taking the “Lusitania” to Liverpool; meanwhile, I was arrested for 
his murder, clapped in irons and brought before an Admiralty court 
at Manchester, where Waldo turned up in the nick of time. I 
tramped down across England alone, working on farms and sleeping 
in haymows, meeting Pierce in London again. Then we hoofed it to 
Dover and tried to stow away on a Channel steamer for France — 
and got arrested in Calais, of course. Separating, we went 
through northern France on foot, to Rouen and Paris, and started on 
a wild automobile trip through Touraine to the Spanish border, and 
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across; and I proceeded into Spain alone, having adventures. I spent 
the winter in Paris, with excursions around the country, letting it 
soak in. Then I came home to America to settle down and make my 
living. 

Lincoln Steffens recommended me for a job on The American 
Magazine, where I stayed three years, reading manuscripts and 
writing stories and verses. More than any other man Lincoln Steffens 
has influenced my mind. I met him first while 1 was at Harvard, 
where he came loving youth, full of understanding, with the breath 
of the world clinging to him. I was afraid of him then — afraid of his 
wisdom, his seriousness, and we didn’t talk. But when I came back 
from France I told him what I had seen and done, and he asked me 
what I wanted to do. I said I didn’t know, except that I wanted to 
write. Steffens looked at me with that lovely smile: “You can do 
anything you want to,” he said; and I believed him. Since then I have 
gone to him with my difficulties and troubles, and he has always 
listened while I solved them myself in the warmth of his 
understanding. Being with Steffens is to me like flashes of clear light; 
it is as if I see him, and myself, and the world, with new eyes. I tell 
him what I see and think, and it comes back to me beautiful, full of 
meaning. He does not judge or advise — he simply makes everything 
clear. There are two men who give me confidence in myself, who 
make me want to work, and to do nothing unworthy — Copeland 
and Steffens. 

New York was an enchanted city to me. It was on an infinitely 
grander scale than Harvard. Everything was to be found there — it 
satisfied me utterly. I wandered about the streets, from the soaring 
imperial towers of down-town, along the East River docks, smelling 
of spices and the clipper ships of the past, through the swarming East 
Side — alien towns within towns—where the smoky flare of miles of 
clamorous pushcarts made a splendor of shabby streets; coming 
upon sudden shrill markets, dripping blood and fish-scales in the 
light of torches, the big Jewish women bawling their wares under the 
roaring great bridges; thrilling to the ebb and flow of human tides 
sweeping to work and back, west and east, south and north. I knew 
China-town, and Little Italy, and the quarter of the Syrians; the 
marionette theater, Sharkey’s and McSorley’s saloons, the Bowery 
lodging houses and the places where the tramps gathered in winter; 
the Haymarket, the German Village, and all the dives of the 
Tenderloin. I spent all one summer night on top of a pier of the 
Williamsburg Bridge; I slept another night in a basket of squid in the 
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Fulton Market, where the red and green and gold sea things glisten 
in the blue light of the sputtering arcs. The girls that walk the streets 
were friends of mine, and the drunken sailors off ships new-come 
from the world’s end, the Spanish longshoremen down on West 
Street. 

I found wonderful obscure restaurants, where the foods of the 
whole world could be found. I knew how to get dope; where to go to 
hire a man to kill an enemy; what to do to get into gambling rooms, 
and secret dance halls. I knew well the parks, and the streets of 
palaces, the theaters and hotels; the ugly growth of the city spreading 
like a disease, the decrepit places whence life was ebbing, and the 
squares and streets where an old, beautiful leisurely existence was 
drowned in the mounting roar of the slums. I knew Washington 
Square, and the artists and writers, the near-Bohemians, the radicals. 
I went to gangsters’ balls at Tammany Hall, on excursions of the Tim 
Sullivan Association, to Coney Island on hot summer nights. Within 
a block of my house was all the adventure of the world; within a mile 
was every foreign country. 

In New York I first loved, and I first wrote of the things I saw, 
with a fierce joy of creation —and knew at last that I could write. 
There I got my first perceptions of the life of my time. The city and 
its people were an open book to me; everything had its story, 
dramatic, full of ironic tragedy and terrible humor. There I first saw 
that reality transcended all the fine poetic inventions of fastidious¬ 
ness and medievalism. I was not happy or well long away from New 
York... I am not now, for that matter; but I cannot live continually in 
its heart any more. In the city I have no time for much but sensation 
and experience; but now I want some time of quiet, and leisure for 
thought, so I can extract from the richness of my life something 
beautiful and strong. I am living now in the country, within an hour 
of town, so I can go down occasionally and plunge into the sea of 
people, the roaring and the lights — and then come back here to 
write of it, in the quiet hills, in sunshine and clean wind. 

During this time I read a good deal of radical literature, attended 
meetings of all sorts, met socialists, anarchists, single-taxers, 
labor-leaders, and besides, all the hair-splitting Utopians and petty 
doctrine-mongers who cling to skirts of Change. They interested me, 
so many different human types; and the livingness of theories which 
could dominate men and women captivated my imagination. On the 
whole, ideas alone didn't mean much to me. I had to see. In my 
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rambles about the city I couldn’t help but observe the ugliness of 
poverty and all its train of evil, the cruel inequality between rich 
people who had too many motor cars and poor people who didn’t 
have enough to eat. It didn’t come to me from books that the workers 
produced all the wealth of the world, which went to those who did 
not earn it. 

The Lawrence strike* of the textile workers had just ended, and 
the I.W.W. dominated the social and industrial horizon like a portent 
of the rising of the oppressed. That strike brought home to me hard 
the knowledge that the manufacturers get all they can out of labor, 
pay as little as they must, and permit the existence of great masses of 
the miserable unemployed in order to keep wages down; that the 
forces of the State are on the side of property against the 
propertyless. Our Socialist Party seemed to me duller than religion,* 
and almost as little in touch with labor. The Paterson strike * broke 
out. I met Bill Haywood, Gurley Flynn, Tresca* and the other 
leaders; they attracted me. I liked their understanding of the 
workers, their revolutionary thought, the boldness of their dream, 
the way immense crowds of people took fire and came alive under 
their leadership. Here was drama, change, democracy on the march 
made visible — a war of the people. I went to Paterson to watch it, 
was mistaken for a striker while walking the public street, beaten by 
the police and jailed without any charge. In the jail I talked with 
exultant men who had blithely defied the lawless brutality of the city 
government and gone to prison laughing and singing. There were 
horrors in that jail too; men and boys shut up for months without 
trial, men going mad and dying, bestial cruelty and disease and 
filth — and all for the poor. When I came out I helped to organize 
the Pageant of the Paterson Strike, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, drilling a thousand men and women in Paterson and bringing 
them across New Jersey to act out, before an immensely moved 
audience of twenty thousand people, the wretchedness of their lives 
and the glory of their revolt. 

Since then I have seen and reported many strikes, most of them 
desperate struggles for the bare necessities of life; and all I have 
witnessed only confirms my first idea of the class struggle and its 
inevitability. I wish with all my heart that the proletariat would rise 
and take their rights—I don’t see how else they will get them. 
Political relief is so slow to come, and year by year the opportunities 
of peaceful protest and lawful action are curtailed. But I am not sure 
any more that the working class is capable of revolution, peaceful or 
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otherwise; the workers are so divided and bitterly hostile to each 
other,* so badly led, so blind to their class interest. The War has been 
a terrible shatterer of faith in economic and political idealism. And 
yet I cannot give up the idea that out of democracy will be born the 
new world — richer, braver, freer, more beautiful. As for me, I don’t 
know what I can do to help — I don’t know yet. All I know is that my 
happiness is built on the misery of other people, that I eat because 
others go hungry, that I am clothed when other people go almost 
naked through the frozen cities in winter; and that fact poisons me, 
disturbs my serenity, makes me write propaganda when I would 
rather play — though not so much as it once did. 

I quit my job to work on the Pageant, and when it was all over I 
went to pieces nervously, and friends took me abroad for the 
summer. The strike was starved and lost, the men went back to work 
dispirited and disillusioned, and the leaders, too, broke down under 
the long strain of the fight. The I.W.W. itself seemed smashed — in¬ 
deed it has never recovered its old prestige. I got diphtheria in Italy, 
and came back to New York weak and despondent. For six months I 
did almost nothing. And then, through the interest of Lincoln 
Steffens, The Metropolitan Magazine asked me to go to Mexico as war 
correspondent, and I knew that I must do it. 

Villa had just captured Chihuahua when I got to the border, and 
was getting ready to move on Torreon. I made straight for 
Chihuahua, and there got a chance to accompany an American 
mining man down into the mountains of Durango. Hearing that an 
old half-bandit, half-general was moving to the front, I cut loose and 
joined him, riding with a wild troop of Mexican cavalry two weeks 
across the desert, seeing battle at close range, in which my 
companions were defeated and killed, and fleeing for my life across 
the desert. I joined Villa then in his march on Torreon, and was in at 
the fall of that stronghold. 

Altogether I was four months with the Constitutionalist armies in 
Mexico. When I first crossed the border deadliest fear gripped me. I 
was afraid of death, of mutilation, of a strange land and strange 
people whose speech and thought I did not know. But a terrible 
curiosity urged me on; I felt I had to know how I would act under fire, 
how I would get along with these primitive folks at war. And I 
discovered that bullets are not very terrifying, that the fear of death 
is not such a great thing, and that the Mexicans are wonderfully 
congenial. That four months of riding hundreds of miles across the 
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blazing plains, sleeping on the ground with the hombres,* dancing 
and carousing in looted haciendas all night after an all-day ride, 
being with them intimately in play, in battle, was perhaps the most 
satisfactory period of my life. I made good with these wild fighting 
men, and with myself. I loved them and I loved the life. I found 
myself again. I wrote better than I have ever written. 

Then came European War, to which I went as correspondent, 
spending a year and a half traveling in all belligerent countries and 
on the front of five nations in battle. In Europe I found none of the 
spontaneity, none of the idealism of the Mexican revolution. It was a 
war of the workshops, and the trenches were factories turning out 
ruin — ruin of the spirit as well as of the body, the real and only 
death. Everything had halted but the engines of hate and 
destruction. European life, that flashed so many vital facets, ran in 
one channel, and runs in it now. There seems to me little to choose 
between the sides; both are horrible to me. The whole Great War is 
to me just a stoppage of the life and ferment of human evolution. I 
am waiting, waiting for it all to end, for life to resume so I can find 
my work. 

In thinking it over, I find little in my thirty years that I can hold to. 
I haven’t any God and don’t want one; faith is only another word for 
finding oneself. In my life as in most lives, I guess, love plays a 
tremendous part. I’ve had love affairs, passionate happiness, 
wretched maladjustments; hurt deeply and been deeply hurt. But at 
last I have found my friend and lover, thrilling and satisfying, closer 
to me than anyone has ever been. And now I don’t care what comes. 









REVOLUTIONARY VIGNETTES 
I. On the Eve 

(Not a story, but fragments of an account of a visit to the Riga front 
just before the Bolshevik revolution.) 

1. En Route to the Front 

The commandant of the Baltic station set aside a separate 
first-class compartment for the “American Mission,” as he called us. 
An Orthodox priest, bound on volunteer priestly duty to the 
trenches, humbly begged the honor of traveling in our company. He 
was a big, healthy man, with a wide, simple Russian face, a gentle 
smile, an enormous reddish beard, and an insatiable desire for 
conversation. 

“Eto viemo! It’s true!” he said, with the suspicion of a sigh. “The 
revolution has weakened the hold of the church on the masses of the 
people. On the caps of the reserves used to be a cross and the words, 
'Za verou, tsaria, i otechestvo’—‘For faith, tsar, and fatherland.’ Well, 
they scratched out the ‘faith’ along with the rest...” He shook his 
head. “In the old text of the church prayers God was referred to as 
‘Tsar of Heavens,’ and The Virgin as ‘Tsarina.’ We’ve had to leave 
that out — the people won’t have God insulted, they say...” 

We went on to speak of his work in the armies, and his face grew 
infinitely tender. 

“During regimental prayer the priest prays for peace to all 
nations. Whereupon the soldiers cry out, ‘Add “without annexations 
or indemnities!’” Then we pray for ail those who are traveling, for 
the sick and the suffering; and the soldiers cry, ‘Pray also for the 
deserters!...’ Woe to the priest who refuses to pray the soldiers’ 
prayer!” 

At every station the train made a long halt to allow the passengers 
time for many glasses of tea and a great gulping of food, in the 
cheerful, steamy clatter of crowded waiting rooms. In between times 
utter strangers, officers and civilians drifted in. 









The priest lived in Tashkent, in the Trans-Caspia, where he had a 
wife and five children. He told about the singular institution of the 
Thieves’ Bureau, where persons who had been robbed could go and 
recover their property by paying its value, less 20 per cent discount 
for cash. A thin little school-teacher described the Thieves’ 
Convention held in Rostov-on-Don this summer with delegates from 
all over Russia, which dispatched a formal protest to the Government 
against the rapacity and venality of the police. And a fat polkovnik 
spoke of the Convention of German and Austrian Prisoners of War, 
in Moscow, which demanded the eight-hour workday — and 
got it! 

Rumor had it that the armies at the front would leave the trenches 
and go home for the feast of Pokrov, the first of October — then only 
four days off. Each one was concerned about this immense threat of 
dissolution... What if millions of Russian soldiers were simply to stop 
fighting and start for the cities, for the capital, for their villages? The 
old polkovnik muttered, “We are lost. Russia is defeated. And besides, 
life is so uncomfortable now that it is not worth living. Why not finish 
everything?” With whom the French-speaking officer, revolutionist 
by theory, debated hotly but courteously. The priest told a very 
simple Rabelaisian story about a soldier who seduced a peasant girl 
by promising that her child would be a general... 

It grew late, the lights were dim and intermittent, and there was no 
heat in the car. The priest shivered. “Well,” he said, finally, his teeth 
chattering, “it is too cold to stay awake!” And with that he lay down 
just as he was, without any covering but his long skirts, and 
immediately fell to snoring... 

Very early in the morning we awoke, stiff and numb. The sun 
sparkled through the frosty windows. A small boy came through with 
tea-chocolate candy in place of sugar. The train was poking down 
. across rich Estland... 


2. The Iskoeol* at Venden 

In a large bare room on the second floor, amid the clack of busy 
stenographers and the come-and-go of couriers and deputations, 
functioned the nerve-center of the Twelfth Army,* the spontaneous 
democratic organization created by the soldiers at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. A handsome young lieutenant, with Jewish features, 
stood behind a table, running his hand through his gray-streaked 
hair worriedly, while a torrent of agitated complaint beat upon him. 
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Four delegations from the regiments in the trenches, mostly soldiers, 
with a couple of officers mixed in, were appealing to the Iskosol all at 
once; one regiment was almost without boots—the Iskosol had 
promised six hundred pairs and had only delivered sixty; a very 
ragged private spokesman for another committee complained that 
the artillery had been given their winter fur coats, but the cavalry was 
still in summer uniform... One sub-officer, a mere boy, kept 
shouting angrily that the Iskosol buzzed around a good deal, but 
nothing seemed to be get done. 

"Da, da!" responded the officer vaguely, “Yes, yes. S’chass, s’chass. I 
will write immediately to the Commissariat...” 

On a little table were piled heaps of pamphlets and newspapers, 
among which I noticed Elisee Reclus’* Anarchy and the Church. A 
soldier sat in a broken chair nearby, reading aloud the Isvestia — offi¬ 
cial organ of the Petrograd Executive Committee of the All-Russian 
Soviets — about the formation of the new government; and as he 
disclaimed the names of the Cadet ministers, the listeners gave vent 
to laughter and ironical “hoorah’s.” Near the window stood 
Voitinsky,* assistant Commissar of the Twelfth Army, with his 
semi-military coat buttoned up to his chin — a little man whose blue 
eyes snapped behind thick glasses, with bristling red hair and beard; 
he who was a famous exile in Siberia, and the author of Smertniki, a 
book more terrible than the Seven Who Were Hanged.* 

“My job,” he told us, “is to build a military machine which will 
retake Riga. But conditions here are desperate. The army lacks 
everything—food, clothes, boots, munitions. The roads are awful, 
and it has been raining steadily for two weeks. The horses of the 
transport are underfed and worn out, and it is all they can do to haul 
enough bread to keep us from starving. But the most serious lack at 
the front, more serious than the lack of food and clothes, is the lack 
of boots, pamphlets and newspapers. 

“You see, since the revolution the army has absorbed tons of 
literature, propaganda, and has a gnawing hunger; and now all that 
is cut off. We not only permit, but encourage the importation of all 
kinds of literature in the army — it is necessary in order to keep up 
the spirits of the troops. Since the Kornilov affair,* and especially 
since the Democratic Congress,* the soldiers have been very uneasy. 
Yes, many have simply laid down their arms and gone home. The 
Russian army is sick of war...” 

Voitinsky had had no sleep for thirty-six hours. Yet he fairly 
radiated quick energy as he saluted and ran down the steps to his 
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mud-covered automobile — bound on a forty-mile ride through the 
deep mud, in the shadow of the coming rainstorm, to judge a dispute 
between officers and soldiers... 


3. At Vendan 

Outside it was raining, and the mud of the streets had been 
tracked on the sidewalks by thousands of boots until it was difficult to 
walk. The city was darkened against hostile aeroplanes; only chinks 
of light gleamed from shutters, and blinds glowed dull red. The 
narrow street made unexpected turns. In the dark we hurtled 
incessant passing soldiers, spangled with cigarette-lights. Close by 
passed a series of great trucks, some army-transport, rushing down 
in the black gloom with a noise like thunder, and a fan-like spray of 
ooze. Right before me someone scratched a match, and I saw a 
soldier pasting a white paper on the wall. Our guide, one of the 
Iskosol, gave an exclamation and ran up, flashing an electric torch. 
We read: 

“Comrade Soldiers! 

“The Venden Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies has 
arranged for Thursday, September 28, at 4 o’clock in the park, a 
MEETING...” 


At the little hotel the proprietor, half hostile, half greedy- 
frightened, said that there were no rooms. 

“How about that room?” asked our friend, pointing. 

“That’s the commandant’s room,” he replied, gruffly. 

“The Iskosol takes it,” said the other. We got it. 

It was an old Lettish peasant woman who brought us tea, and 
ti peered at us out of her bleary eyes, rubbing her hand and babbling 

German. “You are foreigners,” she said, "glory to God. These 
Russians are dirty folk, and they do not pay.” She leaned down and 
hoarsely whispered: “Oh, if the Germans would only hurry. We 
respectable folk all want the Germans to come here!” 

And through the shut wooden blinders, as we settled down to 
sleep, we could hear the far-off thud-booming of the German 
cannon hammering on the thin, ill-clad, underfed Russian lines, torn 
by doubts, fears, distrust, dying and rotting out there in the 
rain because they were told that the Revolution would be saved 
thereby... 
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4. En Rout* from the Front 


As we sat on the platform waiting for the Petrograd train, it 
occurred to (Albert Rhys) Williams * that we might as well give away 
our superfluous cigarettes. Accordingly he sat down on a trunk and 
held out a big box, making generous sounds. There must have been 
several hundred soldiers around. A few came hesitantly and helped 
themselves, but the rest held aloof, and soon Williams sat alone in the 
midst of an ever widening circle. The soldiers were gathered in 
groups, talking in low tones. 

Suddenly he saw coming towards him a committee of three 
privates, carrying rifles with fixed bayonets, and looking dangerous, 
“Who are you?” the leader asked. “Why are you giving away 
cigarettes? Are you a German spy, trying to bribe the Russian 
revolutionary army?” 

All over the platform the crowd followed, slowly packing itself 
around Williams and the committee, muttering angrily — ready to 
tear him to pieces. 









II. The I.W.W. Trial at Chicago 

Small on the huge bench sits a wasted man with untidy white hair, 
an emaciated face in which two burning eyes are set like jewels, 
parchment skin split by a crack for a mouth; the face of Andrew 
Jackson* three years dead. This is Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis... Upon this man has devolved the historic role of trying the 
Social Revolution. 

In many ways a most universal trial. When the judge enters the 
court-room after recess no one rises—he himself has abolished the 
pompous formality. He sits without robes, in an ordinary business 
suit, and often leaves the bench to come down and perch on the step 
of the jury box. By his personal order, spittoons are placed beside 
the prisoners’ seats so they can while away the long day with a chaw, 
and they are permitted, also, to take off their coats, move around, 
read newspapers. 

As for the prisoners, I doubt if ever in history there has been a 
sight just like them. One hundred and one lumber-jacks, harvest- 
hands, miners, editors; one hundred and one who believed that the 
wealth of the world belongs to him who creates it. 

Most of our American social revolutionists are in the sedentary 
trades — garment-workers, textile-workers, printers. At least, so it 
seems to us, in the great cities. Your miners, your steel and iron 
workers, building-trades, railroad workers — all these belong to the 
A. F. of L., which believes in the capitalist system as strong as J. P. 
Morgan* does. But these Hundred and One are out-door men, 
hard-rock blasters, tree-fellers, wheat-binders, longshoremen, the 
boys who do the strong work of the world. They are scarred all over 
with the wounds of industry — and the wounds of society’s hatred. 
They aren’t afraid of anything. They are the kind of men the 
capitalist points to as he drives past some great building they are 
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putting up, or some huge bridge they are throwing over a river: 

“There,” he says, “that’s the kind of working men we want in this 
country. Men that know their job and work at it, instead of going 
around talking bosh about the class struggle.” 

They know their job, and work at it. But strangely enough they 
believe in the Social Revolution too... They file in, the ninety-odd 
who are still in jail, greeting their friends as they pass; and there they 
are joined by the others, those who are out on bail... 

There goes Big Bill Haywood, with his black Stetson * above a face 
like a scarred mountain; Ralph Chaplin, looking like Jack London in 
his youth; Reddy Doran, of kindly pugnacious countenance, and 
mop of bright red hair falling over the green eye-shade he always 
wears; Harrison George, whose forehead is lined with hard thinking; 
Sam Scarlett, who might have been a yeoman at Crecy; George 
Andreytchine, his eyes full of Slav storm; Charley Ashleigh, 
festidious, sophisticated, with the expression of a well-bred Puck; 
Grover Perry, young, stony-faced after the manner of the West; Jim 
Thompson, John Foss, J. A. MacDonald; Boose, Prancner, 
Rothfisher, Johanson, Lossiev.... 

Inside the rail of the court-room, crowded together, many in their 
shirt-sleeves, some reading papers, one or two stretched out asleep, 
some sitting, some standing up; the faces of workers and fighters, for 
the most part, also the faces of orators, of poets, the sensitive and 
passionate faces of foreigners — but all strong faces, all faces of men 
inspired, somehow; many scarred, few bitter. They could not be 
gathered together in America one hundred and one men more fit to 
stand for the Social Revolution. People going into that court-room 
say, “It’s more like a convention than a trial!” 

To me, fresh from Russia, the scene was strangely familiar. For a 
long time I was puzzled at the feeling of having witnessed it all 
before; suddenly it flashed upon me. 

The I.W.W. trial in the Federal court-room of Chicago looked like 
a meeting of the Central Executive Committee of the All-Russian 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies in Petrograd! I could not get it into my 
head that these men were on trial. They were not at all cringing, or 
frightened, but confident, interested, humanly understanding... like 
the Bolshevik Revolutionary Tribunal. For a moment it seemed to 
me that I was watching the Central Committee of the American 
Soviets trying judge Landis for — well, say counter-revolution. 
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A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS FROM JOHN REED 
WHO JUST RETURNED FROM PETROGRAD 

Russia under the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government is not at 
all what the bourgeois reporters and diplomats and business men 
have made America to believe. 

The world, fed with lies by the capitalistic press, conceives the 
proletarian republic as an inchoate jumble of disorganization and 
tyranny, where anarchists, drunken soldiers and German agents 
dance a destructive bacchanal. 

No. As for the disorganization, that was accomplished under 
Nicholas the Second — who, as everybody then knew, wrecked the 
Russian army, the Russian system of transportation in order to bring 
about a separate peace with Germany; it was intensified by the 
bourgeois element in the Coalition Government of Kerensky, in 
order to wreck the Revolution... The Bolsheviks inherited a ruined 
Russia, whose soldiers were deserting in millions, whose transporta¬ 
tion system was in a state of dissolution — a Russia starving and 
exhausted. At the time of peace treaty with Germany, Russia was not 
so disorganized as it had been the last two months of the Kerensky 
regime. There was more food in the cities, better order in the streets, 
and a quickening of Russian life such as had never before occurred 
in her history... Kerensky had merely perpetuated, under the 
slightly changed conditions of capitalism, the institutions of Tsar- 
dom; under the Bolshevik regime there sprang up an entirely new 
conception of the state — new political forms (The Soviets); new 
industrial organization (The Factory Shop Committees); a new 
educational system, from top to bottom; a new kind of national army 
and navy; a new agrarian scheme and a tremendous and myriad- 
formed outburst of popular expression in thousands of newspapers, 
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books, pamphlets, in ceremonies and songs, in the theater—rich, 
happy and free... 

The “tyranny” of the Bolsheviks exists largely in the minds of 
interested persons who rarely if ever object to the violation of the 
rights of the free speech and free assembly in other parts of the 
world. Ye;., newspapers were suppressed in Russia, people were put 
in jail, Bolshevik commissars made illegal searches and requisitions. 
But it will surprise Americans to learn that almost nobody in Russia 
was or is in jail because of his opinions. 

The great number of suppressions of newspapers resulted from 
their violation of the Bolshevik law making advertisements a 
Government monopoly; other papers were shut down for printing, 
in time of civil strife, lies (such as the widely-heralded rape of the 
Women’s Regiment in the Winter Palace), which incited frantic 
people to bloodshed on the streets; and still others, with a small 
bourgeois constituency and a large endowment, were put out of 
business because the newspapers of the proletarian parties, with 
their enormous public, needed the paper and the printing shops... 

As for the arrests, only those persons who were proved to be 
involved in plots of armed counter-revolution, those who were 
caught grafting, those who were responsible for the dissemination of 
lies, the most active members of the old Provisional Government, 
were imprisoned... Most of the officials of the Cadet Party, for 
example, which was declared “enemy of the people,” are still at 
large. The “middle,” "right” Socialist leaders, Lieber, Dan, Gotz, 
Tsereteli, Skobelev and Tchernov, whose opposition to the Bol¬ 
sheviks went to the bitterest ends, are still (or were when I last heard 
from Russia) at liberty to write, plot and make speeches to huge 
audiences denouncing the Bolsheviks to their hearts’ content... 
Breshkovskaya* is not arrested, Plechanov is not arrested, 
Tchaikowsky — he who rose in the Railway Workers’ Convention in 
January and announced that the old-time terrorist tactics against the 
Bolsheviks would be resorted to—is not arrested. 

The stories about bloodshed are of course ridiculously false. 

In the November days, ten Bolsheviks were killed in the attack on 
the Winter Palace, and not one of the defenders — who were simply 
disarmed and allowed to go home. In the various struggles of the 
next week, perhaps twenty junkers lost their lives. In the fighting 
against Kerensky, hundreds of Red Guards were killed and an 
insignificant number of Cossacks. In Moscow, where the fighting was 
bitterest, of the eight hundred that died, about five hundred and 
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fifty were Bolsheviks. The attack on the peaceful demonstrations for 
the Constituent Assembly, in which several people were shot by Red 
Guards, aroused such a protest among the Petrograd workers that its 
effect was felt seriously in the elections to the Petrograd Soviet. And 
when a band of irresponsible madmen killed Shingariov * and 
Kokoshkin * in prison, Lenin himself had them remorselessly hunted 
down and punished, with the full approval of the revolutionary 
masses. 

One characteristic incident I remember. The bourgeois newspaper 
Viek one morning charged that certain Red Guards instructed to 
take charge of its printing office by the Soviet government, had 
mistreated the editorial staff and stolen money from the office. The 
Guards involved promptly came out with a public proclamation 
denying the charge and invited the accusers to prove it before a jury 
composed equally of partisans of the two sides, and in case of guilt 
being proven offered themselves as voluntary prisoners. 

In that time of violent crisis, minds reacted abnormally to events. 
People of the mature judgment, who would never accepted a fact 
without proof in ordinary times, believed the wildest rumors on no 
foundation. 

I remember that on the morning after the taking of the Winter 
Palace — at which I had been present, entering with the first 
troops—I was called on by a young Russian of important family, 
who had been private secretary to Milioukov * and to Terestchenko.* 

“Did you hear about the taking of the Winter Palace?” he began. 

“The Bolshevik were led by German officers,” he narrated 
solemnly. I said I was astonished, and asked him what uniforms they 
had worn. 

“Oh, German uniforms, of course." 

“Were there any German soldiers there too?” 

H “Yes, about a hundred, all in uniform, too. And all the commands 

were given in German!” 

In Moscow, where I went immediately after the battle there, I was 
told on the way from the station that the Kremlin was entirely 
destroyed... And when I reached the Kremlin, five blocks away, 
there was almost no damage visible whatever! 

Of course, with such rumors prevalent in Russia itsell, how was 
America to know what was false and what true? How was America to 
realize that the Russian masses had set up a new and splendid 
framework of civilization, when few foreigners even took the trouble 
to find out that such a thing existed? 
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But there is another and simpler reason for the travelers’ tales 
which have come out of Russia these last six months. The entire basis 
of society was reversed. In Petrograd, for example, people who lived 
in hotels could not get enough to eat, enough heat or enough light; 
service was bad and servants insolent; there were few cabs to drive 
about in, and on the railway trains a first-class ticket was no 
guarantee that one’s compartment would not be invaded by a score 
of unwashed, ticketless soldiers who disliked the “boorjoui”... 
Everything was fearfully expensive. 

But the workers in the factories, the soldiers in the barracks, the 
peasants in the villages got enough to eat, enough heat and 
light — pretty short rations, it is true, but still as much as Russians 
have been getting ever since the Tsar in his infinite wisdom tried to 
starve Russia into peace in 1916... And the two-course dinner which 
the bourgeois traveler had to pay Jxty roubles for in the Hotel 
d’Europe, I could get for two and a half roubles in the great 
communal dining hall of Smolny Institute. This Bolshevik state — it 
is hard for us to understand, for it is no bourgeois parliamentary 
democracy, in which theoretically every matt has a vote, and 
practically a small capitalist group rules; it is a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, of the unskilled, propertyless masses of the people, for 
the purpose of forcibly and permanently wrenching from the hands 
of the property-owning class the weapons of its dominance. In its 
resistance to this process, the Russian bourgeoisie has shown itself 
ready to join the Kaiser himself. 

It has taught me three things. 

That in the last analysis the property-owning class is loyal only to 
its property. 

That the property-owning class will never readily compromise 
with the working class. 

That the masses of the workers are capable not only of great 
dreams, but that they have in them the power to make dreams come 
true. 
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WITH GENE DEBS* ON THE FOURTH 

“What’ll it be, Mr. Sparks?” asked the drug-clerk, with the 
familiarity of common citizenship in Terre Haute, Indiana, and the 
respect due to a successful politician. 

“Gimme a nut sundae, George,” said the lawyer, who lived around 
the corner on Sycamore Street. Sparks is not his real name. He was 
dressed up in a new gray suit, adorned with a small American flag, 
buttons of the First and Third Liberty loans,* and a Red Cross 
emblem. “Reg’lar Fourth o’ July weather, hey George?” 

Through the windows of the drug-store Eighth Street looked 
extremely animated; with families trooping toward the center of the 
town, flags aslant in children’s hands, mother and pa in holiday attire 
and sweating freely; with patriarchal automobiles of neighboring 
farmers, full of starched youngsters and draped with bunting. 
Faintly came the sound of an occasional fire-cracker, and the thin 
strains of martial music from the parade. A hot, sticky wind blew 
occasional puffs of yellow dust up the street. 

“Yes, we got a spell of heat all right,” responded George. “We’re 
going to close the store pretty soon and go up town to see the 
p’rade.” He scooped ice cream and went on gossiping. “They say 
Gene Debs has got arrested up to Cleveland...” 

Everyone in the place stopped talking and looked up. 

“Yes,” said the lawyer in a satisfied tone. “Ye-e-es, I guess from 
what the papers say Gene stepped over the line this time. I guess 
they!! shut him up now.” 

An old man in a stiff white shirt, with gray whiskers sticking out of 
a shrewd, smooth-shaven face, looked up from a table in the corner. 

“Do ye think they’re agoin’ to put Gene in jail?” he queried, a little 
anxiously. 
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“He’ll have to pay the penalty of breakin’ the law just the same as 
other folks,” answered Sparks, virtuously. “If he’s agoin’ to make 
trouble for the gov’ment, trouble is what he’ll get. This ain’t any time 
to talk socialism...” 

George paused in his concoction of a milk shake. “You know 
Hank, the policeman; well he was in here last night, and he says Gene 
Debs ought to be locked up twenty-five years ago.” 

There were mutters of approval at this. 

“It’s bad for the town,” announced Mr. Sparks. “Why with all the 
money Gene Debs has made out on the Chautauqua, he ain’t bought 
a single Liberty bond...” * 

A raw-boned, brick-colored youth who sat with two giggling girls 
in muslin finery, spoke out fiercely: 

“I bet the Kaiser would give him the Iron Cross if he ever heard 
about Gene Debs!” 

The old man with the chin-whiskers mildly intervened. 

“We-e-ell, that’s goin’ a leetle strong,” he remarked. “Everybody 
knows Gene Debs. He ain’t no traitor, Gene ain’t. Only jest a trifle 
flighty that’s all’s a matter with Gene Debs...” 

Everybody knows Gene Debs in Terre Haute. Sixty-two years ago 
he was born in Terre Haute, of parents who came to America from 
Alsace. Gene’s father was of upper middle-class family, and owned 
mills in Colmar. He fell in love with a girl who worked in one of his 
mills, and renounced his heritage to marry her. They came to 
Indiana as immigrants, and lived through hells of poverty... 

This was all before 1870. But old man Debs never admitted that 
Alsace could be German. On his tombstone he had engraved, “Born 
at Colmar, Alsace, France.” 

Gene, his father, and his mother went through their political and 
economic evolution together. Together Gene and his father voted 
for the Greenback Party,* then for the Populists...* and that way, the 
characteristically American way, Gene Debs and his father and 
mother came to socialism... 

Terre Haute is a rich little country town in the Hoosier land,* 
where Eugene Field * came from, and James Whitcomb Riley,* and a 
whole raft of novelists and poets. Going through that country on the 
train I can never resist the feeling that after all, this is real American. 
Trim villages, white farmhouses set in trees, fields of tasseled corn; 
shallow rivers flowing between earthen banks, little rolling hills 
spotted with lazy cows, barelegged children; the church spires and 
graveyards of New England, transported hither by Protestant folk, 
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mellowed and grown more spacious by contact with the South and 
West; rural school houses, and everywhere hideous and beloved 
monuments commemorating the Civil War; locusts jarring in the 
sycamores, an almost overwhelming fertility rioting in the black 
earth, steaming in the procreative heat of flat-country summer, and 
distilling a local sweetness that is distinctively American — sentimen¬ 
tal and humorous. 

The Middle West, with its tradition of settled, country-living folk, 
and behind that, the romance of the Civil War, and still further back, 
the epos of the race moving West and conquering... 

Here lives Gene Debs, authentic kin of Field and Riley, American, 
Middle Western, shrewd, tender-hearted, eloquent and indomitable. 
When I was a small boy my conception of Uncle Sam was just what I 
found Gene Debs to be — and I’m not at all sure my instinct was 
wrong. 

I; was on the Fourth of July that Art Young and I went to Terre 
Haute to see Gene. Barely a month before, the terrible rumor had 
gone round, chilling all our hearts—“Gene Debs is going back on 
the party!” That lie he nailed in the ringing statement published in 
the New York Call...* Then came his tour through the middle states, 
menaced everywhere with arrests, violence, even lynching... and 
Debs calmly speaking according to schedule, fearless, fiery and full 
of love of people... Then his Canton speech,* a clear internationalist 
manifesto, and the Cleveland arrest. 

“Gene Debs arrested! They’ve arrested Gene!” people said 
everywhere, with a shock, a feeling of pity, of affection, of rage. 
Nothing that has happened in the United States this year has stirred 
so many people just this way. The long sentences given to 
conscientious objectors, the suppression of the Socialist press, the 
indictment of editors, lecturers, Socialist officials under the Espion¬ 
age and Sedition Acts— * people didn’t seem to be deeply moved by 
these things; but the arrest and indictment of Gene Debs — of Gene 
Debs as a traitor to his country! That was like a slap in the face to 
thousands of simple people — many of them not Socialists at 
all — who had heard him speak and therefore loved him. Not to 
mention the hundreds he has personally befriended, helped or even 
saved from every sort of evil... 

“Gene Debs arrested! Our Gene! That’s going too far!” 

It appears that Allan Benson * had come out with a piece in the 
paper criticizing the authorities of arresting Debs at the moment 
when he was “just on the point of going over to the National 
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Party!” * Sitting there in his darkened sitting room, with the busts of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Bob Ingersoll just behind him, he chuckled 
over Mr. Benson’s perspicacity. I couldn’t help seeing a ludicrous 
mental picture of Gene Debs in the company of pious Prohibition 
preachers and Socialist renegades. “Cheap skates,” was Gene’s 
dismissal of the whole tribe. 

He was in bed when we arrived, but insisted on getting up. Not 
very well, his wife said; had not been well a whole year. How gaunt 
and tall he was, how tired his long burned-up body looked; and yet 
with what a consuming inward radiance he came forward and 
greeted us, holding both his hands on ours, looking at us so eagerly, 
as if his affection for us was so deep... We felt wrapped in Gene Debs’ 
affection. I had never met him, but I had heard him 
speak. How from that body and soul then he had poured 
out vitality, flaming across all his time, warmth and courage and 
belief! 

Now he was older, more ravaged by the strain of giving and 
fighting; but his smile was still as delighted, and his sympathy as 
wonderful, and the tides of his indomitability at the service of 
anyone... 

Gene talked. You who have never heard him talk don’t know just 
what that means. It isn’t erudition, fine choice of words, or 
well-modulated voice that makes his charm; hut the intensity of his 
face, glowing, and the swift tumbling out of his sincere words. He 
told about his trip, describing with boyish pleasure how he outwitted 
the detectives watching for him in Cleveland; and how mayors and 
patriotic committees in little towns had warned him not to 
speak — and he had spoken, just the same. 

“Aren’t you afraid of lynching?” I asked him. 

Gene smiled. “Now that’s a funny thing,” he said. “I just don’t 
happen to think about it, some way. I guess I’m sort of psychically 
protected, anyway. I know that so long as I keep my eye on them, 
they won’t dare to do anything. As a rule they’re cowardly curs 
anyway. Keep your eye on them, that’s all...” 

Outside as he talked to us the automobiles went by, covered with 
flags, and the sound of the parade came drifting down... Looking 
through the darkened windows we watched the people. As they 
passed the house they motioned or pointed toward it. with 
expression compounded half of eager malice, and half of a sort of 
fear. “That’s where Gene Debs lives,” you could see them saying, as 
one would say, “The House of the Traitor...” 
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“Come on,” said Gene, suddenly. “Let’s go out and sit on 
the front porch and give ’em a good show, if they want to 
see me.” 

So we went out on the porch, and took off our coats. And those 
who passed only looked furtively our way, and whispered, and when 
they caught Gene’s eye, bowed overcordially. 

The old man told us how the people of Indiana, and indeed, of all 
the Middle States, were will-broken and terrorized by “Loyalty” 
leagues, citizens’ committees, vigilantes — and whipped into hysteria 
besides... The old frankness which still characterized Hoosier 
farmers before the war, was now all gone. No one dared speak his 
mind to anyone. Many, many loved him, Gene Debs, who dared not 
testify in any other way except by anonymous letters... He spoke of 
leaders of the people who, after being beaten by mobs, or 
tarred-and-feathered, abandoned their rebellion and conformed to 
the view of the majority. 

“If they did that to me,” said Gene, “even if I changed my mind I 
don’t think I could say so!” 

There was something tragic, and funny, in the way Terre Haute 
regarded Gene. Before the war Gene added luster to the name of the 
town, as well as having an immense personal popularity. In the 
beginning, practically the whole population, all through that section, 
was against going to war... But since the war the usual phenomenon 
has happened in Terre Haute. The whole place has been mobilized 
physically and spiritually. Except Gene Debs. The simpler people 
couldn’t understand it. The bankers, lawyers and merchants felt for 
him a terrible rancor. Even the ministers of the gospel, who had 
often implored him to address their conventions, now held meetings 
denouncing “the enemy in our midst.” 

No names were mentioned. No one dared to call Gene Debs 
“enemy” to his face. When he went down the street, everyone was 
studiously polite. Department of Justice operatives, volunteer 
detectives of all sorts, Liberty loan agents, prowled all around his 
house — but did not dare to enter and front the old lion. Once a 
business men’s “patriotic” committee descended upon a German- 
born workman, and threatened him. Gene heard about it, and sent 
word to the committee: “Come down to my house, why don’t you, 
instead of to the place of a poor man. I have a shotgun waiting for 
you fellows.” The committee did not come... 

I have a picture of Gene Debs, his long bony head and shining face 
against a background of bright petunias in a box on the rail, his lean 
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hand lifted with the long, artist’s fingers giving emphasis to what he 
said: 

“Say, isn’t it great the way most of the boys have stood up! Fine! If 
this can’t break them down, why then I know nothing can. Socialism’s 
on the way. They can’t stop it, no matter what they do. The more 
breaks the other side makes, the better for us...” 

And as we went down the steps, wringing our hands, clapping us 
on the shoulder, winning and warm, he said — and all the neighbors 
could hear him, too — 

“Now you tell all the boys everywhere who are making the fight, 
Gene Debs says he’s with you, all the way, straight through, without a 
flicker! ” 
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JOHN REED BEFORE OVERMAN S COMMITTEE 

Mr. HUMES. <... > Tell us what the condition was from the time 
you arrived up until the revolution, and then tell us what the 
condition was during the revolution and up until the time that you 
left. 

Mr. REED. Well, the last month of the Kerensky regime was 
marked first by the falling off of the bread supply from 2 pounds a 
day to 1 pound, to half a pound, to a quarter of a pound, and the 
final week, no bread at all. Hold-ups and crime increased to such an 
extent that you could hardly walk down the streets. The papers were 
full of it. Not only had the government broken down, but the 
municipal government had absolutely broken down. The city militia 
was quite disorganized and up in the air, and the street-cleaning 
apparatus and all that sort of thing had broken down. The 
cooperative distribution of food had broken down — milk and 
everything of that sort. 

The first five nights of the Bolshevik revolution were marked by 
il an utter absence of crime of any kind. It was probably the most 

orderly time there has ever been in Petrograd, because the streets 
were patrolled by patrols of red guards and soldiers who were tied by 
a certain kind of idealism. 

*...• Mr. HUMES. Did you see any starvation in Petrograd while 
you were there? 

Mr. REED. Well, food was not so easy to get. 

Mr. HUMES. Any starvation? 

Mr. REED. I have never seen any actual starvation. I have seen 
people very hungry. There is no doubt about it. I have been very 
hungry myself. 
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Mr. HUMES. But the conditions had not become disturbed when 
you left? 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. HUMES. Were there any pilfering and hold-ups on the streets 
up to the time that you left? 

Mr. REED. There was very little in comparison with the last week 
of the Kerensky government. You might also say that the city was 
about as orderly as it had ever been. There was really very strict 
policing in Petrograd at that time. Of course, it would be foolish to 
say that there was no crime in the city. 

Mr. HUMES. Now, Mr. Reed, is there anything else that you want 
to say in connection with the things that you saw in Petrograd as to 
the conditions there? If there is just make the statement. 

Mr. REED. I would like to say one thing about the way that a 
factory is run, because I think very few people understand that. But 
first I want to speak just for a moment about this classification. In 
most countries, you see, when there is a time of famine — and that 
was true in Europe during the war — the people who suffer the most 
are the families of the working people; while in Petrograd, of course, 
the thing was quite opposite. The working people in their unions had 
a preference in food, and the working people, the people who did 
actual work—I do not mean only that manual labor, I mean any 
kind of labor—the food was distributed in this classification entirely 
according to the necessity for food. That is to say, people engaged in 
heavy manual labor needed more food, and they got more, and the 
people who needed less got less, and the government employees, 
who worked with their brains, as it is called, got very little, as 
compared to the workers. 

The whole industrial machinery in Russia is controlled by what is 
called the council of workers’ control, and that council of workers’ 
control consists of delegates from all-Russian trade unions, which 
determine wages, hours, conditions of each industry, and the 
all-Russian council of factory shop committees, which controls 
production at the source... 

I have seen two or three very interesting examples of factories 
worked by the workers. One was at Sestroretzk, the government 
arms factory. It may not be believed here when I tell these figures. 
They can be verified. Of course, it was a government-owned factory 
under the old regime, and therefore full of grafters and very 
unefficient; but the workers have reduced the expenses of running 
the factory 50 per cent, have reduced the hours from 11-12 hours 
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to 8, and have increased production 45 per cent. They not only have 
done that, but they have taken over the town and have built the first 
sewer system they ever had in the town, and they have built a 
three-story school building and hospital. I will grant that was a model 
factory and a model town, and the people at the head of the soviet 
had a great experience in organization <...> 

<...> Senator WOLCOTT. Have you in the course of your trips 
over the country advocated the nationalization of industry and land 
in this country as the Russian soviet has done? 

Mr. REED. No; I have said I thought it was a very good thing, and 
I point to the effect of it in Russia. I do not think, you know, that 
these changes have come about in all countries in exactly the same 
form. They will come according to the different conditions that exist 
in all countries, but I think they will come about in all countries. That 
is why, when I talk of the Russian soviet government, although I 
think it is a great thing, and what they are doing is a great thing. I do 
not mean to say, that I think it will come about like that in Germany, 
or that it will come about that way here. It will probably come about 
the way the people want it. What that way will be I can not prophesy. 
The only thing I can say is that I would like to see labor organized; I 
would like to see the people educated in true economics, and to 
understand their interests and class interests, and taught to work 
together... 

Mr. HUMES. Did you, or did you not, engage in any political 
activities when you were in Russia? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUMES. You were engaged in political activities? 

Mr. REED. Yes, I suppose you might call them political activities. 

Mr. HUMES. You did make speeches over there, did you not? 

Mr. REED. I made a few speeches, but not in a political sense. I did 
not make them as a politician and I did not make them as a 
representative of anybody or any political organization. 

Mr. HUMES. You made a speech before the third congress — * 

Mr. REED. Of soviets. 

Mr. HUMES (continuing). Of the council of soldiers’ and workers’ 
deputies, did you not? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HUMES. You and Mr. Williams and Mr. Reinstein all spoke 
on that occasion? 

Mr REED. Yes. 
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Mr. HUMES. What other political activities did you engage in over 
there? 

Mr. REED. I was a member of the bureau of international 
revolutionary propaganda attached to the commissar for foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. HUMES. For how long a period of time were you connected 
with that? 

Mr. REED. About two months <...> 

<...> Mr. HUMES. What was the business of that organization, to 
publish newspapers or literature, or — 

Mr. REED. We collaborated in the publication of newspapers, my 
particular job was — that is, as far as the English language was 
concerned, it was — to see that the decrees and the actions of the 
Soviet government were translated into English. The translations 
was not my job, but as far as English was concerned. I also 
collaborated in the gathering of material and data and distributing of 
papers to go into the German trenches <„.> 

<...> Mr. HUMES. How many newspapers were you publishing or 
collaborating in at that time? 

Mr. REED. I was a very small cog in the machine. I merely got 
material and handed it over to these various groups. I have an article 
here that tells about it,* the press bureau which Radek * was the head 
of and which was publishing those papers. The press bureau edited 
the papers. They published one paper in German which changed its 
name from Die Fackel to Der Volkfriede, and we got out half a 
million distribution a day of that, and then we got out half a million 
of a Hungarian paper, and a quarter of a million of a Roumanian 
paper, and a quarter million of a Turkish paper; and then we 
translated all the decrees, etc. <...> 

Mr. HUMES. And yet that is one of the papers that you were 
collaborating on? 

Mr. REED. Yes. I can show you two, here, that have fierce attacks 
on German militarism, and tell the German people to revolt, and so 
forth and so on. 
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INTRODUCTION TO “SMOKE” BY IVAN TURGENEV 

When Litvinov was torn loose from his “far from gay or 
complicated” life, caught up in a lurid passion in which he was never 
at home, and then abandoned, he fled upon the train. At first he was 
exhausted by the prodigious effort of will he had made; then a kind 
of composure came upon him. He "was hardened.” The train, the 
minutes, were carrying him away from the wreck of his life. 

“He took to gazing out of the window. The day was gray and 
damp; there was no rain, but the fog held on, and low-lying clouds 
veiled the sky. The wind was blowing in the contrary direction to the 
course of the train; whitish clouds of steam, now alone, now mingled 
with other, darker clouds of smoke, swept, in an endless series, past 
the window beside which Litvinov sat. He began to watch the steam, 
the smoke. Incessantly whirling, rising and falling, twisting and 
catching at the grass, at the bushes, playing pranks, as it were, 
lengthening and melting, puff followed puff,... they were constantly 
changing and yet remained the same ... a monotonous, hurried, 
tiresome game! Sometimes the wind changed, the road made a 
turn — the whole mass suddenly disappeared, and immediately 
became visible through the opposite window; then, once more, the 
huge train flung itself over, and once more veiled from Litvinov the 
wide view of the Rhine Valley. He gazed and gazed, and a strange 
reflection occurred to him... He was alone in the carriage; there was 
no one to interfere with him. ‘Smoke, smoke’—he repeated several 
times in succession; and suddenly everything appeared to him to be 
smoke — everything, his own life, everything pertaining to men, 
especially everything Russian. Everything is smoke and steam, he 
thought; — everything seems to be constantly undergoing change; 
everywhere there are new forms, phenomenon follows phenome- 
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non, but in reality everything is exactly alike; everything is hurrying, 
hastening somewhither — and everything vanishes without leaving a 
trace, without having attained to any end whatever; another breeze 
has begun to blow — and everything has been flung to the other side, 
and there, again, is the same incessant, agitated — and useless game. 
He recalled many things which had taken place, with much sound 
and clatter, before his eyes the last few years... ‘Smoke,’ he 
murmured, ‘smoke.’” 

“Smoke.” This is not only Litvinov’s reaction from experiences too 
terrible for his mind and heart to stand —and also his consola¬ 
tion— but it is Turgenev’s own reaction to life. The profound 
disillusion following the failure of the Revolutionary movement of 
’48, which swept over the intellectuals of Europe, had also its 
characteristic repercussion among the intellectual youth of Russia, 
and made a generation like the later generation so well portrayed by 
Tchekov — the men of the ’80s, and also like the intelligentsia after 
the failure of the Revolution of 1905. 

The restless futility, self-searching, flabbiness of will so native to 
this type are incarnate in one of Turgenev’s greatest characters, 
Rudin. They persist in numerous characters in Smoke, and are not 
absent from the make-up of Litvinov himself — nor of Turgenev, for 
that matter. The conception of the futility of effort, of revolution, of 
political ideas in general, the tranquillity attained only by seeing life 
from the standpoint of eternity, Turgenev had already enunciated in 
Fathers and Children. He wished to see life with Olympian calm; the 
irony of Basarov’s death is a key-note of his profound pessimism. But 
in Smoke there is bitter satire, showing that life to him was still a 
battle, an exasperation. 

The claims so often made by critics that Turgenev, the natural 
aristocrat, was always consciously, above all, an artist, are disproved 
by his own autobiographical note prefaced to the complete edition of 
his works published in Moscow in 1880: 

“I took a header into the German Ocean,” he says, speaking of his 
going to Berlin, to study in the University — where, by the way, he 
was a fellow-student with Bakunin. “...It was absolutely necessary for 
me to get clear of my enemy, the better to strike from a distance. To 
my eyes this enemy had a formidable appearance, and an ordinary 
name. My enemy was the ‘lawfulness’ of Serfdom.” This “enemy” 
Turgenev swore to conquer. “It was my‘Hannibal oath,’and in those 
days I was not the only one who took it... I went to Germany to 
enable me to fulfill it...” 
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How well he kept this oath is evident in the effect of “Sportsmen’s 
Sketches,” his first important book, published about 1852, which, in 
the guise of mere description, depicted the wretchedness of the 
peasants in a way that roused Russian public opinion, more than any 
other one influence, to demand the Emancipation of the Serfs. This 
book is often called the Russian “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and appeared 
contemporaneously with it. The motive of Emancipation runs 
through almost all Turgenev’s work, and appears in Smoke, which 
was published after the freeing of the Serfs. (By the way, there is a 
humorous reference to Mrs. Stowe in Chapter IV.) For instance, 
when, bruised and broken, Litvinov returns to his estate in Russia, he 
was at first unable to change the old system: 

“New ideas won their way badly, old ones had lost their force; the 
ignorant clashed with the dishonest; his whole deranged existence 
was in constant motion, like a quaking bog, and only the great word 
‘Liberty’ moved, like the spirit of God, over the waters... 

“But a year passed, then a second, the third was beginning. The 
grand thought was gradually being realized, was being transformed 
into flesh and blood; a sprout was putting forth from the seed that 
had been sown; and its enemies, either open or secret, could no 
longer trample it under foot.” 

The tremendous interest aroused by Turgenev’s books in Russia 
was partly due to the fact that they were all concerned with 
politics — that, beside their delicate and restrained literary art, 
through them all ran a strain of propaganda — that they dealt with 
the actual burning questions of the times. 

Smoke, in particular, was Turgenev’s contribution to the great 
controversy between the Slavophils and those who championed 
western ideals for Russia. There is no doubt that Turgenev’s own 
ideals are expressed by the ruined nobleman Potugin; and Litvinov 
himself, a rather quiet, ordinary young man, who has traveled over 
Europe studying technology and scientific farming, is the kind of 
man that Turgenev passionately believes Russia to need. 

But at the same time the author has concentrated his most bitter 
attack upon those Russian young men who have come to Europe and 
absorbed, with all their Slavic facility, a mass of undigested European 
ideas and theories. There is nothing in literature more stinging than 
the satire of the first six chapters of Smoke, which has a quality of 
Dickens about it. 

This is not hatred, however. While laughing bitterly at his young 
“intellectual” countrymen, Turgenev understands them; they, like 
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himself, are creatures of environment and heredity. But he pours his 
contempt upon the “aristocrats” of St. Petersburg, who are only 
cruel and corrupt. 

The life of Litvinov is, in its fundamentals, the life of Turgenev 
himself. Like Litvinov, the author was the “son of a retired petty 
official,” living in a country estate, with a mother who tried to live as 
a noble, on an insufficient income, ruining the estate in the process. 
As with Litvinov, nothing but French was spoken in Turgenev's 
family. Turgenev himself had to learn Russian from the house 
servants — the language of which he was afterwards to be the great 
master. 

Like Litvinov, Turgenev also lived in Baden. Smoke was written 
there, and the episodes and characters are undoubtedly from life. 
He came to Baden to be near Madame Viardot, the opera singer, his 
most intimate, life-long friend... 

No doubt, also, Irina came from his own experience, at some time. 
She is one of a trio, passionate and beautiful, wreckers of men: 
Varvara Pavlovna, in a Nobleman’s Nest; Maria Nikolaevna, in 
Torrents of Spring; and Irina. But she is by far the clearest and most 
human of the three. Many men have known such women — women 
who live like panthers, taking what they want and moving through 
the world all baleful fire, fit mates only for the strong. And Litvinov 
was not strong — nor was Turgenev. 

Turgenev was the next of the great Russian novelists in line after 
Gogol, the predecessor and finally minor contemporary of the giants 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. The Russian realistic novel, developing in 
its own way a technique distinct from that of Western literature, can 
be partially explained by the political conditions in Russia. 

Politics were forbidden, and yet the Russian people were 
passionately concerned with politics and the Russian novelists are 
above all political propagandists. Yet how could politics be written 
about so as to be printed openly and read in Russia? Only by 
describing Russian life and institutions in the form of a story, only by 
painting a picture of people and permitting the reader to draw his 
own conclusions. In this Turgenev excelled... 

Smoke, outside of the one tremendous episode of Litvinov and 
Irina in Baden, is chiefly interesting to us as a description of Russian 
society, not only in the 60, but even up to 1917. This same 
intelligentsia, absorbing all European ideas, reading all books, 
adopting all European theories, touched by the same instinctive 
sympathy for Western liberalism,— and hence, the revolutionary 
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movement in Russia,— deserted the Revolution in a panic when it 
presented itself in all its uncouth power. This same corrupt and 
brutal official “aristocracy,” overthrown with the Tsar, now no 
longer exists, except in exile, where it intrigues and conspires with 
futile rage, unable to comprehend its fate. 

In Russia to-day the Soviet Government has published an edition 
of Turgenev’s works, and the people read them in the same spirit of 
admiration for his literary skill, the same sympathy for the universal 
quality of his characters, and the same historical interest as they do 
any faithful chronicler of an age ended forever. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA NOW 


July, 1920 

Just now it is a beautiful moment in Soviet Russia. Clear sunny day 
follows clear sunny day. The fields are gorgeous with hundreds of 
varieties of wild-flowers. Wherever you go by train every inch of the 
rich country seems to be planted. From bankrupt speculator-ridden 
Estonia, where the fields lie unplowed and the factory chimneys 
stand smokeless, where the ragged people run beside the train 
begging, to cross the frontier into Soviet Russia seems like entering a 
rich well-ordered land. Everywhere the green crops are growing, 
occasionally a wood-burning factory sends up smoke but more 
significant is the look of the people — none well-dressed, but none in 
rags, none overfed, but none who look as if they were suffering. And 
the children! This is a country for children, primarily. In every city, 
in every village the children have their own public dining-rooms 
where the food is better, and there is more of it, than for the 
grown-ups. Only the Red Army is fed so well. The children pay 
nothing for their food; they are clothed free of charge by the cities; 
for them are the schools, the children’s colonies, land-owners’ 
mansions scattered over the face of Russia; for them are the theaters 
and concerts — the immense, gorgeous State theaters crowded with 
children from orchestra to gallery. In their honor Tsarskoye 
Selo — the Tsar’s Village, the village of palaces — has been rechris¬ 
tened Dietskoye Selo, the Children’s Village; a hundred thousand of 
them spend the summer there in relays. The streets are full of happy 
children. 

Now the factory workers are taking their two weeks’ vacation with 
full pay. Excursions of workers go from city to city seeing the 
country, fraternising with their comrades. In the office of Melni- 
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chansky,* secretary of the Moscow Trade Unions, I saw a dele¬ 
gation of Petrograd workers on vacation, coming to make arrange¬ 
ments to visit the Kremlin. On the islands at the mouth of the 
Neva, where the millionaires and nobles had their summer villas — a 
sort of Petrograd Newport — sixteen palatial houses, filled with 
pictures, tapestries, sculptures, a club-house casino, a theater, a 
boat-house, have been opened as a vacation-resort for the workers of 
the city. They dine on white damask on a silver table-service. The 
gardens are full of flowers... 

This does not mean that all is well with Soviet Russia, that the 
people do not hunger, that there is not misery and disease and 
desperate endless struggle. 

The winter was horrible beyond imagination. No one will ever 
know what Russia went through. Transport at times almost ceased, 
and the number of locomotives out of commission more and more 
exceeded those repaired. There was, and is, again enough in the 
provincial storehouses to feed the whole country well for two years, 
but it cannot be transported. For weeks together Petrograd was 
without bread. So with fuel — so with raw materials. Denikin’s army 
held the Don coal mines and the oil wells of Grosny and Baku. The 
Volga was of course frozen and unusually heavy falls of 
snow — seven feet of it in one storm — blocked the railroads. The 
supply of wood — the only available fuel — failed early in the winter, 
the reasons for this were various, among them the fact that through 
disorganization or sabotage, the felled logs were not flowed down the 
rivers in the spring, but kept stacked on the banks until the water was 
too low. 

In the great cities like Moscow and Petrograd the result was 
appalling. In the houses there was no heat at all the whole winter. 
People froze to death in their rooms. The electric light was 
intermittent—for several weeks in Moscow there was no street lights 
whatever—and the street cars crawled feebly along—in Moscow 
they stopped running altogether. Tchicherine’s * hands were 
frost — bitten as he sat in the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, and 
Krassin* worked in a room with a broken window, bundled up in a 
fur coat and hat and gloves... 

In January I went to Serpukov,* the center of a large textile 
industry — of which I shall speak again. Serpukov is a struggling 
country town, containing huge textile mills, and shading off into the 
country through a fringe of villages, all around it are other mills, to a 
distance of thirty versts. 
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The situation of the twenty-five or thirty thousand textile workers 
in and around Serpukov was unbelievable. Tiphus was raging, in the 
Kontchin mill one worker a day was dying. In order to stop 
speculation by the peasants, and to centralize and equalize the 
distribution of food, a decree had been issued in the summer 
forbidding the people of the towns from making independent 
expeditions, into the country after food; the government undertak¬ 
ing to supply a certain ration to the workers. But, except for the 
children, invalids, and Soviet workers, the government had been 
unable to supply any bread in this region for six months. True, in the 
fall the local Soviet had authorized each factory to send a delegation 
to the villages by night, and take their chances of smuggling 
provisions past the soldiers on guard. 

The workers would fall down from weakness as they stood at the 
machines. 

As I was the first foreign Communist who had visited Serpukov, 
the local Party Committee called a meeting of the factory Shop 
Committee delegates of all the region and invited me to speak. 

The meeting took place in a great white hall, once the Nobles’ 
Club, now the headquarters of the Soviet. One dim kerosene lamp 
smoked on the speaker’s desk and threw a faint light on the faces and 
ragged clothing of the assembly. They had come, some of them, 
from factories twenty versts away in the country, on foot through 
deep snow, with a little bread in their pockets. Their feet were bound 
with rags. Afterward when the meeting was over, they would go 
home as they had come, walking all in through the bitter cold. Very 
few were members of the Communist Party. They greeted me by 
rising and singing the “International,” this song has not become a 
meaningless ceremony in Russia — they meant every word of it. And 
when I was saluting them in the name of American revolutionists, a 
gaunt youth leaped to his feet and cried passionately. 

“From the workers of Serpukov take this word to our brothers in 
America. For three years the Russian workers have been bleeding 
and dying for the Revolution, and not our own Revolution, but the 
World Revolution. Tell our American comrades that we listen day 
and night for the sound of their footsteps coming to our aid. But tell 
them, too, that no matter how long it may take them, we shall hold 
firm. Never shall the Russian workers give up their Revolution. We 
die for Socialism, which perhaps we shall never see.” 

Typhus, intermittent fever, influenza raged among the workers, 
among the peasants who could not get salt, pellagra ravaged whole 
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villages. The constitution of the people, undermined by semi¬ 
starvation for more than two years, could not resist. The conscious 
Allied policy of blockading Russia against medicines killed untold 
thousands. Nevertheless, the People’s Commissariat of Public Health 
built a colossal sanitary service, a network of medical sections under 
control of the local Soviets all over Russia, in places where there had 
never been doctors — even Zemstvo doctors — before. Every township 
boasts of at least one new hospital, more often two or three. The 
doctors were and are mobilized in this service, which is, of course, 
free. Hundreds of thousands of bright-colored posters were put up 
everywhere, telling the people by means of pictures how to avoid 
disease, urging them to clean up houses, their villages and 
themselves. A great All-Russian Maternity Exposition was opened at 
Moscow, to show women how to bear children and how to tend to 
them afterwards. This exposition was sent traveling all over Russia, 
among the most remote villages. In every town and city there are 
free maternity hospitals for working women, where they spend their 
eight weeks before and after confinement, at full wages, and are 
taught the care of children. Also in every town, besides the free 
dispensaries, which are about ten times more numerous than under 
the Tsar, there are special consultation offices for women with babies 
at the breast. Everything is done for children there. In half-starved 
Germany the children are born rickety, and grow up deformed, in 
half-starved Russia the children are Kings. 

Even greater than the toil of constructing, organizing, drilling, 
arming, feeding and transporting the Red Army, in the most gigantic 
task of all, educating it, as no army has ever been educated. 

There are the schools for the Red officers, hundreds of schools, 
where an emergency course of six months for soldiers, and of one 
year for civilians, turns out several thousand smart young “com¬ 
manders”— there is only one officer’s rank in the Red Army, that of 
Commander, whether it be of a company or an army corps. The bulk 
of these officer cadets is made up of workers elected by their 
organizations, or young peasants chosen by their villages. 

Of course many of the technical instructors in these schools are old 
Tsar officers, professional militarists. At the graduating exercises in 
the General Staff Academy — all graduates of officers, schools are 
members of the General Staff — there occurred an incident which 
could not happen in any other military school on earth. One of these 
old professors gave an address on the “Art of War,” in which he 
glorified militarism after the manner of Treitschke.* 
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Podvoisky,* representative of the Communist Party and of the 
Commissariat of War, immediately sprang to his feet. 

“Comrade students!” he cried, “I object to the spirit of the last 
speech. True, it is necessary to learn the art of war, but only in order 
that war may disappear forever. The Red Army is an army of peace. 
Our badge, our red star with the plow and hammer, shows what is 
our purpose — construction, not destruction. We do not make 
professional soldiers — we do not want them in our Red Army. So 
soon as we have crushed the counter-revolution — so soon as 
international revolution has put an end forever to imperialism, then 
shall we throw away our guns and swords, then shall frontiers be 
abolished, and we shall forget the art of war.” 

By far the most important part of the Red Army is the 
political-cultural department. This is composed of Communists, and 
is under the direction of the Communist Party. The Political 
Commissars all belong to the Polit-Otdiel, as it is called. Each unit has 
its Communist Commissar, who must report daily to the Commissar 
of the unit above him about the morale of the soldiers, the relations 
between the army and the civilian population, the Communist 
propaganda work in the ranks, any discontent among the soldiers, 
add the reasons for it, etc. In each unit, the Communists form a 
separate group within — the company, regiment, or brigade, lead the 
fighting, strengthen the morale of the soldiers by propaganda and 
example, and educate the soldiers politically. Besides this work the 
Polit-Otdiel also conducts classes in reading and writing and 
elementary technical education and vocational training; this is done 
right up to the front trenches. The actors and actresses of the Great 
Theater, the Art Theater, are transported to the front to play for the 
soldiers the masterpieces of Russian drama. The pictures of the great 
galleries are taken to the front, and art exhibitions and lectures take 
place in the soldiers’ clubs. Vast quantities of literature are furnished 
the soldiers. They are taught games like Rugby. The soldiers are also 
creating their own drama, and are building and acting their own 
plays, chiefly about the Revolution, which in time is bound to become 
a national epos, a sort of vast eternal pageant spread through all the 
villages of Russia. 

The results are remarkable. The bulk of the army is, of course, 
made up of more or less ignorant peasants. The peasant usually 
comes into the army unwillingly — unless he lives in a part of the 
country once occupied by the Whites, or close enough to the front to 
hear what they are doing, in which cases he volunteers. And so, an 
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unwilling, ignorant lout, unable to read or write, ignorant of what 
the war is about, he enters the ranks. Six months later he can usually 
read and write, knows something of Russian drama, literature and 
art, understands the reasons for the war, and fights like a fury for 
the defense of the “Socialist fatherland,” enters captured cities 
under the red banners, singing — in short, has become a class¬ 
conscious revolutionist. More than 40 per cent of the Red Army can 
read and write and all the Red Navy... 

The collapse of Denikin, the conclusion of peace with Estonia, 
seemed to mark the end of the civil war. 

It seemed that the breathing space so ardently longed for had 
come, the opportunity for Soviet Russia to throw all its forces into the 
work of economic reconstruction... 

Instead of demobilising, the armies were transformed, all their 
organization intact, into Labor Armies, and set to work. One Labor 
Army was set to repair the bridges destroyed by Kolchak, and 
rebuild the railway lines eastward; another tackled the transporta¬ 
tion lines ruined by Yudenitch, a third was set cutting and 
transporting wood in the forests of the North; another turned its 
attention to the Ural industrial district; still another was sent to help 
the peasants along the Volga get the ground ready for the spring 
planting. 

This policy was not adopted without some opposition. It was 
discussed for weeks in the local Soviets everywhere, in the Union 
branches and Party committees, and in the press. At first there was 
considerable hostility to the plan. The soldiers were worn out by two 
years’ continual fighting — they wanted to go home; the Unions had 
remnants of sentiments against compulsory-militarized-labor. It 
needed Lenin’s own clear explanation — that this was not a question 
of the possible exploitation of the workers by private interests, but 
simply a plan by which the maximum labor force might be 
concentrated to save the life of the Russian people, to save the 
Soviets, the Revolution. And at the same time to keep intact the 
organizations of the Red Army, in order to guard against a possible 
treacherous attack — which, in fact, was launched soon afterward by 
the Poles. So finally the plan was everywhere indorsed, even in the 
army itself. The Third Army, in the Urals, issued a proclamation to 
the workers and peasants declaring that its military task was 
completed, and that it turned itself toward the “labor front,” and 
claimed the honor of being called the First Red Labor Army electing 
Trotsky as its president. Others followed. The most popular men in 
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Russia were placed at the head of these armies. Every meeting, every 
paper, was full of the doings of the Labor Armies. The press 
published daily “communiques from the bloodless front,” showing 
the work done. In a talk I had with Lenin, he admitted that the Labor 
Armies were an experiment, and that if they proved unpopular they 
would be abandoned — for it was impossible to make men do 
efficient work if they didn’t want to. 

“But where we have the advantage over the rest of the world,” he 
said, “is that we can experiment, we can try any schemes, we please, 
and if they don’t work, we can change our minds and try something 
else. The workers know that at least the Communist Party, which 
controls the Soviets, is a revolutionary working-class party, that it is 
fighting capitalist exploitation for their benefit, they trust us.” 

The Labor Armies accomplished a colossal amount of work. In six 
weeks they rebuilt the great steel bridge over the Kam River, blown 
up by Kolchak, and thus restored the direct route to Siberia — a task 
which it is calculated would have taken a bourgeois contractor three 
or four months at least. They worked singing, a great military band 
playing on the bank, with an indescribable enthusiasm. They 
restored the railway to Yamburg. They cut millions of feet of 
firewood for the cities. To the rebuilding of the transportation they 
brought such energy that the repairing of locomotives, which for 
more than a year had been steadily more and more falling behind 
the number damaged, passed the "dead” point and began to climb. 

The cities would have been provisioned and provided with wood 
for the winter, the transport situation would have been better than 
ever before, the harvest would have filled the granaries of Russia to 
bursting — if only the Poles and Wrangel, backed by the Allies, had 
not suddenly hurled their armies once more against Russia, 
necessitating the cessation of all rebuilding of economic life, the 
abandoning of the work on the transport, the leaving of the cities 
half provisioned, half provided with wood, the concentration once 
again of all the forces of the exhausted country upon the front. 

No one can conceive the horrors that will be in Russia this winter, 
because the nations of the Entente loosed their mercenaries on 
Russia this summer. 

But it will be the last difficult winter; for the Poles are smashed, the 
Tcheko-Slovaks are almost offensively neutral, the Roumanians are 
most conciliatory, and the Allies are bankrupt. And in spite of all that 
has happened, the Revolution lives, burns with a steady flame, licks 
at the dry, inflammable framework of European capitalist society. 






3 poetry and drama 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 

Awake! Ye people of the North, arise! 
Tschaikowsky calls you from his mountain height 
And, godlike, shakes his splendid spear of light 
Outhwart the harp strings of the sounding skies. 
Listen to the anthem; hearts and souls afire, 

The people march, and singing breast the steep 
Invincible, a tide upon the deep, 

Storm-driven by his eagle-winged lyre 
No looking back, no mounting in his past. 

But stern and brave the music sweeps along, 
Content to die, if this hour be the last, 

A river of imperishable song. 

O new Prometheus, spread your stolen fire 
And break the chains of darkness and of wrong! 
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APRIL 


April! 

Bird-notes in a gust of rain, 

Silver trumpets shivering 
Spring’s steel armament again — 
Hear the world’s blood mount and sing 
Sweetly on the flowery plain! 

April! 

Withers all the grass and dies, 

Here the flowers dull and fade — 
How shall cities know her guise? 

See this new-met man and maid 
Tremble at each other’s eyes! 
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A LETTER TO LOUISE 

Rainy rush of bird-song 
Apple-blossom smoke 
Thin bells water-falling sound 
Wind-rust on the silver pond 
Furry starring willow-wand 
Wan new grasses walking round 
Blue bird in the oak 
Woven in my word-song 

White and slim my lover 
Birch-tree in the shade 
Mountain pools her fearless eyes 
Innocent all-answering 
Were I blinded to the Spring 
Happy thrill would in me rise 
Smiling half afraid 
At the nearness of her 

All my weak endeavoi 
Lay I at her feet 
Like a moth from oversea 
Let my longing lightly rest 
On her flower petal breast 
Till the red dawn set me free 
To be with my sweet 
Ever and forever.., 
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AMERICA 1918 


Across the sea my country, my America, 

Girt with steel, hard-glittering with power, 

As a champion, with great voice trumpeting 
High words, “For Liberty ... Democracy...” 
Deep within me something stirs, answers — 
(My country, my America!) 

As if alone in the high and empty night 
She called me—my lost one, my first lover 
I love no more, love no more, love no more... 
The cloudy shadow of old tenderness, 

Illusions of beautiful madness — many deaths 
And easy immortality... 

I 

By my free boyhood in the wide West 
The powerful sweet river, fish-wheels, log-rafts, 
Ships from behind the sunset, Lascar-manned, 
Chinatown, throbbing with mysterious gongs, 

The blue thunderous Pacific, blaring sunsets, 

Black smoking forests on surf-beaten headlands, 

Lost beaches, camp-fires, wail of hunting cougars... 

By the rolling range, and the flat sun-smitten desert, 
Night with coyotes yapping, domed with burst of stars, 
The grey herd moving eastward, towering dust, 

Ropes whistling in slow coils, hats flapping, yells... 





By miles of yellow wheat ripping in the Chinook,* 

Orchards forever endless, deep in blooming, 

Green-golden orange-groves and snow-peaks looming 
over... 

By raw audacious cities sprung from nothing, 

Brawling and bragging in their careless youth... 

I know thee, America! 

Fishermen putting out from Astoria * in the foggy dawn 
their double-bowed boats, 

Lean cow-punchers jogging south from Burns,* with 
faces burned leathery and silent, 

Stringy old prospectors trudging behind reluctant pack- 
horses, across the Nevada alkali, 

Hunters coming out of the brush at night-fall on the 
brink of the Lewis and Clark canyon, 

Grunting as they slide off their fifty-pound packs and 
look around for a place to make camp, 

Forest rangers standing on a bald peak and sweeping 
the wilderness for smoke, 

Big-gloved brakemen walking the top of a swaying freight, 
spanner in hand, biting off a hunk of plug, 
Lumbermen with spiked boots and timber-hook, riding 
the broken jam in white water, 

Indians on the street-corner in Pocatello,* pulling out 
chin-whiskers with a pair of tweezers and 
a pocket-mirror, 

Or down on the Siuslaw, squatting behind their summer 

lodges listening to Caruso * on a two-hundred- 
dollar phonograph, 

Loud-roaring Alaska miners, smashing looking-glasses, 
throwing the waiter a five-dollar gold-piece 
for a shot of whiskey and telling him to 
keep the change, 

Keepers of dance-halls in construction-camps, bar-keeps, 
prostitutes. 

Bums riding the rods, wobblies singing their defiant 
songs, unafraid of death, 

Card-sharps and real-estate agents, timber-kings, 
wheat-kings, cattle-kings... 

I know ye, Americans! 
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By my bright youth in golden Eastern towns... 

Harvard ... pain of growing, ecstasy of unfolding. 

Thrill of books, thrill of friendship, hero-worship, 
Intoxication of dancing, tempest of great music. 
Squandering delight, first consciousness of power... 

Wild nights in Boston, battles with policemen, 

Picking up girls, nights of lurid adventure... 

Winter swims at L street, breaking the ice 
Just for the strong shock on a hard body... 

And the huge Stadium heaving up its thousands 
With cadenced roaring cheer or song tremendous 
When Harvard scored on Yale...* By this, by this 
I know thee, America! 

By proud New York and its man-piled Matterhorns,* 
The hard blue sky overhead and the west wind blowing, 
Steam-plumes waving from sun-glittering pinnacles, 

And deep streets shaking to the million-river — 
Manhattan,* zoned with ships, the cruel 
Youngest of all the world’s great towns, 

Thy bodice bright with many a jewel, 

Imperially crowned with crowns... 

Who that hath known thee but shall bum 
In exile till he come again 
To do thy bitter will, O stern 
Moon of the tides of men! 

Soaring Fifth Avenue, Peacock Street, Street of banners, 
Ever-changing pageant of splendid courtesans, 

Fantastic color, sheen of silks and silver, toy-dogs, 
Procession of automobiles like jewel-boxes — 

Traffic-cop majestical with lifted yellow hand — 

Palaces, hotels gigantic, old men in club-windows, 
Sweat-shops belching their dun armies at noon-time. 
Parades, mile-waves of uniforms flowing up 
Bands crashing, between the black still masses of people... 
Broadway, gashing the city like a lava-stream 
Crowned with shower of sparks, as a beaten fire, 

Blazing theaters, brazen restaurants, smell of talc, 

Movie mansions, hock-shops, imitation diamonds, 
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Chorus-girls making the rounds of the booking-agencies, 
Music-factories blatting from twenty-five pianos, 

And all the hectic world of paint and shirt-front... 

Old Greenwich Village,* citadel of amateurs, 

Battle-ground of all adolescent Utopias, 

Half sham-Bohemia, dear to uptown slummers, 

Half sanctuary of the outcast and dissatisfied... 

Free fellowship of painters, sailors, poets, 

Light women, Uranians,* tramps and strike-leaders, 
Actresses, models, people with aliases or nameless. 

Sculptors who run elevators for a living, 

Musicians who have to pound pianos in picture-houses... 
Working, dissipating, most of them young, most of them 
poor, 

Playing at art, playing at love, playing at rebellion, 

In the enchanted borders of the impossible republic... 
Mysteriously has word of it gone forth 
To lonely cabins in the Virginia mountains, 

Logging-camps in the Maine woods, desert ranches, 

Farms lost in vastnesses of Dakota wheat... 

Wherever young heart-hungry dreamers of splendor 
Can find in all the hard immensity of America 
No place to fashion beauty, no companion 
To shameless talk of loveliness and love, 

Here would they be, elbow on a wooden table at Polly’s, 

Or, borrowing a fiver, over Burgundy at the Brevoort, 
Arguing about Life, and Sex, and the Revolution... 

The East Side, worlds within a world, chaos of nations, 
Sink of the nomad races, last and wretchedest 
Port of the westward Odyssey of mankind... 

At dawn vomiting colossal flood of machine-fodder, 

At evening sucking back with terrible harsh sound 
To beast-like tenements, garish nickelodeons, gin-mills... 
Kids hanging round the corner saloon, inhaling cheap 
cigarettes, 

Leering at the short-skirted girls who two by two go 
giggling by, 

Picking their way between crawling babies, over the 
filthy sydewalk... 

Children at shrill daring games under the hoofs of truck- 
horses— 












Gaunt women screaming at them and each other, in 
twanging foreign tongues — 

Old men sitting on the crowded stoop in shirt-sleeves, 
smoking an evening pipe, 

Glare of push-cart torches ringed with alien faces... 

In dim Roumanian wine-cellars I am not unwelcome, 

Pulsing with hot rhythm of scornful gypsy fiddlers... 

In Grand Street coffee-rooms, haunt of Yiddish philosophers, 
Novelists reading aloud a new chapter, collecting a 
dime from each auditor, 

Playwrights dramatizing the newspaper headlines, poets 
dumb to deaf America... 

Fenian saloons, with a prominent green flag, and a framed 
bond of the Irish Republic over the bar, 

Italian ristorantes, Chianti* and spontaneous tenors, 

Armenian kitchens hung with Oriental carpets from 
New Jersey, 

Where hawk-faced men whisper over thick coffee, 
fingering tesbichs...* 

German bier-stuben* painted with fat mottoes... 

French cafes, neat madame at the caisse,* 

Greek kaffeinias,* chop-suey joints with contemptuous 
slant-eyed waiters... 

Theaters, Italian marionettes gesticulating Tasso,* 

Flabby burlesque at Miner’s... Tomashevsky’s Jewish 
coryphees, 

Offenbach * in Irving Place, winey snap and sparkle, 

La Scala Opera Company in Otello at the Verdi — 

Ragged costumes, toppling scenery, and voices glorious... 

And the Sicilian Duse,* glowing through Giovanitti’s 
Tenebri Rossi 

Like a volcanic daybreak over the Siberian tundra... 

Well do I know the Russian brass-shops on Allen street. 

The opium-stinking dens of the Cantonese lottery-man. 

And where the Syrians sell their cool grey water-jars... 
Chatham Square, framed in monstrous kinema-signs and 
the saloons of the damned. 

Bowery* old-clothes men, stale sand-floored drinking- 
rooms, spotted with old spittle, 

Beaf-steak John’s, spoken of by sailors in the uttermost 
ports of earth, 
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Peter Cooper Square in the sick light of before-dawn 
Heaped up with homeless men ... the ten-cent lodging- 
houses 

Where shaking wrecks sit dully picking lice around the 
red-hot stove... 

Stuss-games in sinister back-rooms over on Avenue A, 
Dingy law-offices in the shadow of the Tombs, shrines 
of unclean miracles, 

The blasted twilight under the hysterical thunder of the 
East River bridges. 

And South Street fragrant still with spices of long- 
vanished clipper-ships... 

Dear and familiar and unforgettable is the city 
As the face of my mother... 

City Hall, never-still whirlpool of the seven millions, 
Drowned in the crashing ebb and flow of Brooklyn 
Bridge, 

Human cascades from the Elevated, and the Subway 
geysers spouting... 

Tall humming newspaper-offices aglitter till the dawn, 
Flocks of little newsboys like dusty sparrows 
Splashing in the forbidden fountains ... sleeping bums... 

In the far-flung shadow of legendary towers... 

The Battery,* sea-wing-cool, at the foot of the sky-scraper 
precipice, 

And the sonorous great ships going by, bound for the 
ends of sea. 

Squat hurtling ferries, barges stiff with box-cars, eagle- 
crested tugs, 

Yellow spray leaping the sea-wall, hoarse gulls circling 
over. 

And Liberty lifting gigantic, menacing, out of the strife 
of keels, 

Behind it crouching Ellis Island,* purgatory of 
freedom... 

Exotic Negro-town, upper Amsterdam Avenue, 

And its black sensuous easiiy-happy people, shunned of 
men. 

The Dark-town Follies, and Europe’s ragtime 
orchestra... 

Central Park, elegant motors purring along the drive, 
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Smart cavaliers, perambulators of the upper-classes, 
Lovers on benches uneasily spooning, one eye out for 
the cops 

And the gasping slums poured out hot summer nights 
to sleep on the meadows... 

Harlem, New York second-hand and slightly cheaper, 
Bronx, post-graduate ghetto, scabby growth of new 
tenements, 

Vast green-glowing parks, and the frayed edge of the 
country ... 

Have I omitted you, truck-quaking West Street, dingy 
Death Avenue, 

Gracious old Church of the Sea and Land, Inwood, tip 
of Manhattan, 

The rag-shops of Minetta Lane, and the yelping swirl 
of the Broad Street Curb, 

Macdougal Alley, gilded squalor of fashionable artists, 
Coenties Slip, old sea-remembering notch at the back of 
down-town? 

Nay, across the world, three thousand miles away, 
without map or guide-book, 

Ask me and I will describe them, and their people, 

In all weathers, drunk or sober, by sun and moon... 

I have watched the summer day come up from the top 
of a pier of the Williamsburgh Bridge, 

I have slept in a basket of squid at the Fulton Street 
Market, 

Talked about God with the old cockney woman who 
sells hot-dogs under the Elevated at South Ferry, 
Listen to tales of dago dips in the family parlor of the 
Hell-hole, 

And from the top gallery of the Metropolitan heard 
Didur* sing “Boris Godounov”... 

I have shot craps with gangsters in the Gas House 
district, 

And seen what happens to a green bull on San Juan 
Hill... 

I can tell you where to hire a gunman to croak a 
squealer, 

And where young girls are bought and sold, and how 
to get coke on 125th Street 
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And what men talk about behind Steve Brodie’s, or in 
the private rooms of the Lafayette Baths... 

Dear and familiar and ever-new to me is the city 
As the body of my lover... 

All sounds — harsh clatter of the elevated, rumble of 
the subway, 

Tapping of policemen’s clubs on midnight pavements, 
Hand-organs plaintive and monotonous, squawking 
motor-horns, 

Gatling crepitation of airy riveters, 

Muffled detonations deep down underground, 

Flat bawling of newsboys, quick-clamoring ambulance 
gongs, 

Deep nervous tooting from the evening harbor, 

And the profound shuffling thunder of myriad feet... 

All smells — smell of sample shoes, second-hand clothing, 
Dutch bakeries, Sunday delicatessen, kosher cooking,* 
Smell of damp tons of newspapers along Park Row, 

The Subway, smelling like the tomb of Rameses the Great, 
The tired odor of infinite human dust-drug-stores, 

And the sour slum stench of mean streets... 
People-rock-eyed brokers gambling with Empires, 

Swarthy insolent boot-blacks, cringing push-cart peddlers, 
The white-capped wop flipping wheat-cakes in the 
window of Childs’, 

Sallow garment-workers coughing on a park-bench in 
the thin spring sun, 

Dully watching the leaping fountain as they eat a 
handful of peanuts for lunch... 

The steeple-jack swaying infinitesimal at the top of the 
Woolworth * flag-pole, 

Charity workers driving hard bargains for the degradation 
of the poor, 

Worn-out snarling street-car conductors, sentimental 
prize-fighters, 

White wings scouring the roaring traffic-ways, foul- 
mouthed truck-drivers, 

Spanish longshoremen heaving up freight-mountains, 
hollow-eyed silk workers, 

Structural steel workers catching hot rivets on high-up 
spidery girders. 
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Sand-hogs in hissing air-locks under the North River, 
sweating subway muckers, hard-rock men 
blasting beneath Broadway, 

Ward-leaders with uptilted cigars, planning mysterious 
underground battles for power, 

Raucous soap-boxers in Union Square, preaching the 
everlasting crusade, 

Pale half-fed cash-girls in department stores, gaunt 
children making paper-flowers in dim garrets, 
Princess stenographers, and manicurists chewing gum 
with a queenly air, 

Macs, whore-house madams, street-walkers, touts, 
bouncers, stool-pigeons... 

All professions, races, temperaments, philosophies, 

All history, all possibilities, all romance, 

America ... the world! 






THE PEACE THAT PASSETH UNDERSTANDING... 

A Fantasy 

Scene: The Salon de I’Horloge in the Palais d'Orsay, Paris — meet¬ 
ing-place of the Peace Conference. At back a heavily-omate mantel of 
white marble, surmounted by a clock, above which rises the marble statue 
of a woman holding a torch; by some called "Victory," by others 
"Liberty," "Enlightenment," "Prohibition," etc. The clock is fifty years 
slow. 

The dialogue is carried on by each Delegate in his native 
tongue — but this presents no difficulties, as all understand one another 
perfectly. 

During the action of the play incidental music may be provided, 
consisting of patriotic airs played softly. 

Discovered: Seated at the Peace Table, President Wilson,* Premiers 
Clemenceau, * Lloyd George * and Orlando, * and Baron Makino, the 
Japanese Delegate. As the curtain rises there is general laughter, in 
which Orlando does not join. 

WILSON. I had no idea the lower classes were so extensive... 
That explains my speech at Turin. I said, “The industrial workers 
will dictate the peace terms...” ( Renewed mirth. Orlando looks sour.) 

ORLANDO (gloomily). Corpo di Bacco!* Yes. You put me in a hell 
of a fix. I was forced to suppress that speech. We almost had a 
revolution! You must remember that the Italian workingmen are not 
educated—we have no Samuel Gompers...* 

LLOYD GEORGE (to Orlando). Oh, I say, old cock! Don’t take 
yourself so seriously. They’re always talking revolution — in England, 
too — but so long as we can keep them voting... 

CLEMENCEAU (to Wilson, with Gallic charm). Saperlotte! What a 
man! And that League of Nations* — quelle idee! At first I thought 
you some sort of Henry Ford...* W'ho but you could have explained 
that Balance of Power and the League of Nations are identical? 
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WILSON. Yes, yes... May I not insist that it is the phrase we must 
strive to attain? The advertising business is very highly developed at 
home... 

MAKINO... Banzai. Open Door in China.* 

WILSON (modestly). A trifling achievement. Why in America, my 
second campaign was won by the phrase, “He kept us out of war.”* 
(General hilarity .) 

ORLANDO (pounding the table). Per dio!* That’s what we need in 
Italy! Couldn’t you make another trip explaining that Italian treaty 
the Bolsheviki published? 

LLOYD GEORGE (briskly). Well, gentlemen, I am reluctant to 
interrupt this pleasant diversion, but I suggest that we get to work on 
what our American colleague calls “the solemn and responsible task 
of establishing the peace of Europe and the world.” (Laughter.) I 
don’t want to be late for the Folies Bergeres; going to the theater is 
another method of government which we have learned from Mr. 
Wilson. (He bows to the President.) 

CLEMENCEAU (taking his place at the head of the table). 
The Peace-Conference will now come to order. Let the room be 
searched. 

(The Delegates look under the table, behind curtains, tapestries, 
pictures, and the statue above the clock. Orlando emerges first from 
beneath the table, holding the Serbian Delegate by the ear.) 

ORLANDO (severely). What are you doing here? Don’t you realize 
that this is the Peace Conference? 

SERBIAN DELEGATE. But we fought in the war. 

ORLANDO. That was war! This is peace! (The Serbian Delegate is 
ejected.) 


(Clemenceau drags from behind the clock the Belgian Delegate .) 

CLEMENCEAU (shaking him). Eavesdropping again, eh? How 
many times must you be told that this is a private affair? 
BELGIAN DELEGATE. But the war was about us, wasn’t it? 
CLEMENCEAU. War? War? Don’t you know that the war is over? 
(The Belgian Delegate is ejected.) 

(Concealed, in the folds of tapestry Makino discovers the Czechoslovak 
Delegate.) 

MAKINO (indignantly). Once more and you’ll be derecognized! 
CZECHOSLOVAK DELEGATE. But the Fourteen Points* — 
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MAKINO. They have not yet been interpreted. Run along now 
back to Siberia and shoot Bolsheviki until you’re sent for!* ( The 
Czechoslovak Delegate is ejected.) 

(Lloyd George appears, grasping the Roumanian Delegate by the 
collar .) 

ROUMANIAN DELEGATE. But you promised us Transylvania! 

LLOYD GEORGE (testily). In the Wilsonian sense! In the 
Wilsonian sense! (The Roumanian Delegate is ejected.) 

(During this time Wilson is in the fire-place, thrusting up the 
chimney with a poker. Three persons come rattling down, covered with 
soot. As they are seized by the Delegates and brought forward, they can be 
identified as the Armenian Delegate, the Yugoslav Delegate, and the 
Polish Delegate.) 

ARMENIAN DELEGATE. We thought the independence of 
Armenia — 

WILSON (firmly). May I suggest that the Conference take note of 
the ingratitude of this person? At this very moment we are raising a 
Relief Fund in the United States! 

ORLANDO (to the Yugoslav). What do you mean, butting in here? 

YUGOSLAV DELEGATE. But thousands of our people fought in 
the Italian Army. 

ORLANDO. Well, what more do you want? 

CLEMENCEAU (to the Pole). You be careful, young man, or we’ll 
take away your pianist and give you a fluteplayer! 

(The Armenian, Yugoslav, and Polish Delegates are ejected.) 

MAKINO (to Wilson). I think somebody’s calling you. 

(Wilson crosses over and opens the window. A shrill clamor of 
Spanish voices from the Delegates of the Central American Republics 
can be heard.) 

WILSON (loftily). We are here to see, in short, that the very 
foundations of this war are swept away... Those foundations were 
the aggression of great powers upon the small... 

DELEGATES OF COLOMBIA, PANAMA, SAN SALVADOR, 
NICARAGUA, GUATEMALA, SANTO DOMINGO, etc. How 
about the taking of the Panama Canal? Why do the United States 
Marines control elections in Nicaragua? Why does the American 
government disregard the decisions of the high court which the 
American government set up? Why did the United States abolish the 
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Santo Domingan Republic and set up an American military 
dictatorship? Nicaraguan canal-route — Brown Brothers — United 
Fruit Company — etc., etc. 

WILSON. Nothing less than the emancipation of the world... 
will accomplish peace. ( With a noble gesture he sweeps the Latin-Ameri- 
can Delegates off the sill and closes the window.) 

CLEMENCEAU ( wiping the perspiration from his brow). The Peace 
Conference is now safe for Democracy! 

WILSON. Select classes of men no longer direct the affairs of the 
world, but the fortunes of the world are now in the hands of the 
plain people! (Laughter.) 

MAKINO. It is worth coming all the way from Japan just to hear 
him! 

CLEMENCEAU. Now, gentlemen, before we get down to 
dismembering Germany, fixing the amount of the indemnity and 
stamping out Bolshevism, I should like to ask Mr. Wilson to interpret 
some of his Fourteen Points.... Of course, we know it’s all right, but 
there is anxiety in certain quarters.... Rothschild telephoned me this 
morning.... 

For instance, will our distinguished colleague explain how in hell 
he proposes to get around Point One— Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be no private understandings of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view? 

WILSON. W'ell, gentlemen, are we not “openly arriving?” 
Everybody knows that we’re holding a Peace Conference... And then 
the word “Understanding;” that means something people can 
understand. Assuredly it is not our intention to establish that kind of a 
peace! ( Applause from all.) 

LLOYD GEORGE. Point Two has been bothering the Admiralty a 
bit — Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and war, except as the seas may be closed in whole or in 
part by international action for the enforcement of international covenants. 
It sounded to us just a little pro — well, pro-any-nation-except- 
England, if you catch my meaning... 

WILSON. May I not call attention to the fact that Great Britain 
consists of England, Scotland, and Wales? “International” — do you 
follow me? What could be more international than England, 
Scotland, and Wales? 

(Cheers and handshaking among the Delegates, and especially 
among Lloyd George.) 
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MARINO. As to Point Three— The removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers, and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions 
among the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. You see — our interests in China — our position in the 
Pacific — 

WILSON. Really elementary, my dear fellow. May I not direct 
attention to the innocuous phrase, “so far as possible?” You and I, 
Baron, are aware of the possibilities.... And while we are upon this 
subject, consider Point Four— Adequate guarantees given and taken that 
national armaments will reduce to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. Why do you think I slipped in “consistent with domestic 
safety?” ( The applause is absolutely deafening.) 

LLOYD GEORGE. Mr. Wilson must make a lecture tour explain¬ 
ing who started the war! 

CLEMENCEAU. Just to clarify Point Five — about the colonies, 
you know — 

LLOYD GEORGE and MARINO. Ah! 

CLEMENCEAU. Exactly what does it mean? Free, open-minded and 
absolutely impartial adjustement of all colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such questions the interests 
of the population concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims 
of the government whose title is to be determined. I take it that this does 
not apply to Chinese or Negroes... 

WILSON. For the purposes of the Peace Conference, may we not 
regard the Albanians as Mongolian Hittites?* 

LLOYD GEORGE (doubtfully). But the Irish — 

WILSON ( thoughtfully ). The Irish vote in New York is not 
despicable. If I were to run for a third term — 

LLOYD GEORGE. The Irish are very literal. 

WILSON ( brightening ). May I be permitted to point out the 
idealistic phrase, “the population concerned?” What is the “popula¬ 
tion concerned” in the case of Ireland? The English, naturally — are 
very much concerned, too! 

LLOYD GEORGE (admiringly). If I had only been brought up as a 
professor! 

WILSON. At this point allow me to call your attention to the fact 
that the United States is also accumulating a few — er—shall we say 
“adopted children?” I have accommodated you gentlemen as 
regards Negroes and Orientals; it is only fair that you permit me to 
add to the list our Latin Americans... 

CLEMENCEAU. By all means. 











THE OTHERS. Certainly, with pleasure. 

MAKINO ( diffidently ). A delicate question, but one full of interest 
to my government— 

LLOYD GEORGE. And mine — 

MAKINO. The German colonies — in the Pacific — 
CLEMENCEAU. And in Africa — 

LLOYD GEORGE (coldly). German colonies in Africa? Really, you 
must be mistaken. I don’t recall any... 

MAKINO. Our troops captured a place called Kiau-Chao. 
CLEMENCEAU. But that is in China, isn’t it? 

MAKINO (blandly). Oh, no — in Germany. 

WILSON. Gentlemen, we cannot return to the old ways. I have 
made definite statements — that is, definite for me. For instance, I 
have said, “No nation shall be robbed... because the irresponsible 
rulers of a single country have themselves done deep and 
abominable wrong.” 

(All stare at him in astonishment.) 

ORLANDO. But how do you propose to do it then? 

WILSON (softly, with a gentle smile). The League of Nations... The 
League of Nations will take over the German colonies. 

LLOYD GEORGE. Preposterous! I refuse to accept — 
MAKINO. The Japanese government will not withdraw — 
WILSON. One moment, one moment, gendemen! The League of 
Nations turns over the colonies to agents — I have coined a word, 
“Mandatories.” You are the mandatories — 

LLOYD GEORGE. Responsible to the League of Nations? Never! 
WILSON. Only in a sense. It is a Wilsonism. The League of 
Nations lays down certain rules for the administration of these 
colonies. Every five hundred years the mandatories report to the 
League. We are the mandatories — and we are the League of Nations! 


(The Delegates embrace one another.) 

MAKINO (to Lloyd George). And the Pacific? 

LLOYD GEORGE. We English are a sporting race, Baron. Have 
you a set of dice? 

(Immediately all produce dice.) 


LLOYD GEORGE. Thank you, I prefer my own. 
MAKINO. I am used to mine, too. 
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(The telephone rings. Clemenceau answers.) 

CLEMENCEAU (to Wilson). Gompers on the wire. He brings you 
greetings from King George, and wants to know what the Peace 
Conference has done about labor. 

(Wilson goes to the telephone.) 

WILSON. Good afternoon, Samuel. I am as keenly aware, I 
believe, as anybody can be that the social structure rests upon the 
great working-classes of the world, and that those working-classes in 
several countries of the world, have, by their consciousness of 
community of interest, by their consciousness of community of spirit, 
done perhaps more than any other influence to establish a world 
opinion which is not of a nation, which is not of a continent, but is the 
opinion, one might say, of mankind. Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Woodrow Wilson. Please give that to the press. Goodby. (He hangs 
up.) 

LLOYD GEORGE (looking at his watch). Can’t we hurry along, or 
dears? I’ve a dinner engagement with half a dozen kings. 

CLEMENCEAU. Point Six is, you will admit, the most important 
of all. The one about Russia — 

(Chorus of groans, snarls, and epithets in four languages.) 

CLEMENCEAU (reading). “The evacuation of all Russian territory." 
Does that mean by the Germans? 

WILSON. That is hardly the meaning of the phrase. It stands to 
reason that if the Germans withdraw, the Russians might invade 
Russia... 

LLOYD GEORGE. It means that Russia must be evacuated by 
everyone except foreigners and the Russian nobility. 

CLEMENCEAU (continuing). “— and such a settlement of all 
questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest cooperation of the 
other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and 
unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy." Surely you don’t mean — 

WILSON. Certainly not. 

CLEMENCEAU (continuing). “ — and assure her of a sincere welcome 
into the clutches — I beg your pardon, my mistake— into the society of 
free nations under institutions of her own choosing” in the document? 

WILSON. On the contrary. If you will note the present state of the 
public mind. I think you will realize that it is especially necessary at 
this time to repeat this formula as much as possible. 
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CLEMENCEAU ( continuing). “ — and, more than a welcome, assis¬ 
tance also of every kind that she herself may need and may herself desire." Do 
I understand by that—? 

MAKINO. The Omsk government* is already manufacturing 
vodka. So far as we can discover, Russia’s only other need seems to be 
a tsar — and we’re arranging that as speedily as we can. 

CLEMENCEAU. I see. I thought perhaps — 

WILSON. Oh, no. May I not comment on the amateurish quality 
of European diplomacy? At home we think nothing of putting 
fifteen hundred people in jail for their opinions, and calling it free 
speech... 

CLEMENCEAU (reading). “The treatment accorded Russia by her 
sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their good-will, of 
their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy." That sort of thing won't 
go down in France. We have billions in Russian bonds — 

WILSON. May I call attention to the inexpensiveness of adjec¬ 
tives? 

MAKINO. But there are a number of embarrassing nouns. What 
shall we do about Russia? 

LLOYD GEORGE. There is a flock of Grand Dukes out in the hall. 
Suppose we ask them in. 

WILSON. It is inadvisable. One of them might be infected with 
Bolshevism — no one seems to be immune. Who knows that even 
we—(All shudder.) If we learned the facts about Russia they might 
influence our judgment... 

CLEMENCEAU. Let us pretend that Russia is divided among 
warring factions, and invite all of them to send representatives to a 
Conference at the headwaters of the Amazon — 

WILSON (nodding). You are improving. “To confer with the 
representatives of the associated powers in the freest and frankest 
way.” 

ORLANDO. The Bolsheviki talk well... 

CLEMENCEAU. Let them talk. There’s nobody to hear them at 
the headwaters of the Amazon! 

WILSON. This is one case when diplomacy can “proceed frankly 
and in the public view.” 

ORLANDO. But what about the other factions? 

CLEMENCEAU (triumphantly). Why, we are the other factions! 

(The clock strikes five.) 
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LLOYD GEORGE (with a start). Dear me! Six points already. At 
this rate we’ll have nothing to do three days from now — nothing but 
go home. 

MARINO (dreamily). I like Paris, too. 

LLOYD GEORGE. Just a word about Point Eleven — Belgium, 
you know. That clause, “Without any attempt to limit the sovereignty she 
enjoys.” Isn’t that a bit strong? Of course, we can’t permit — 

WILSON. That is another matter for the League of Nations. That 
is what the League of Nations is for. 

CLEMENCEAU. And Point Eight — Alsace-Lorraine. I hope you 
haven’t any foolish ideas about “self-determination” in Alsace- 
Lorraine? 

WILSON. Yes — for all except pro-Germans. 

CLEMENCEAU. But the language of the paragraph is open to 
misinterpretation. It might create a precedent. You know, we intend 
to annex the Saar Valley, where there aren't any Frenchmen... 

WILSON. Gentlemen, you seem to have overlooked the essential 
point—Point Fifteen, if I may be permitted the pun. I have covered 
it with such luxuriant verbiage that up to this moment no one in the 
world has discovered it. May I not call attention to the fact that 
nowhere in his program have I declared against the principle of annexation? 

(Frantic enthusiasm.) 

ORLANDO. And Point Nine—“A readjustement of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recognized lines of nationality?' 

WILSON. You notice that I have not stated which nationality... 

LLOYD GEORGE. I must be going. What’s left? 

CLEMENCEAU. Only Austria-Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, 
and Poland. 

ORLANDO. Give them half an hour tomorrow. 

MARINO. May I suggest that our American colleague write the 
statement to the press? 

LLOYD GEORGE (to Makino). And while he’s doing it, what do 
you say to a friendly settlement of the German possessions? 

MARINO. Charmed. 


(Both take out their dice and while Wilson writes on a piece of paper, 
they throw.) 
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LLOYD GEORGE. Pair o’ nines! Baby’s got to have new socks! 
What’s this for? The Caroline Islands? 

MAKINO. The Carolines! Come seven! Roll ’em down! 

LLOYD GEORGE ( snapping his finger). Come on — papa’s watch¬ 
ing! Choo-choo! 

MAKINO. Come a-running, honey! Oh, you eleven — 

LLOYD GEORGE. Yours, by Jingo! What’ll it be now? Kiau Chao? 

MAKINO. The Marshalls. 

LLOYD GEORGE. Marshalls it is! Rattle them bones, boy! 

(They play.) 

WILSON. It’s completed. Shall I read it? 

(They assent.) 

WILSON (reading). “President Wilson won another moral victory 
in the Peace Conference today. In spite of ominous predictions, his 
earnestness and eloquence, supported by the unselfish motives of the 
United States government in entering the war, completely won over 
the representatives of the other powers. At present complete 
harmony reigns among the Delegates.” 

(At this moment the door opens and an attendant enters.) 

ATTENDANT. Telegram for Premier Orlando! Very urgent! 

ORLANDO (opens it and reads slowly). "Revolution in Italy 
completely victorious. Rome in the hands of the Sovietti.” (All are 
thunder-struck.) 


(Enter attendant.) 

ATTENDANT. Cablegram for President Wilson! Very urgent! 

WILSON (takes it and reads slowly). “You are impeached for 
invading Russia without a declaration of war.” 

(While they are staring at each other, enter another attendant.) 

ATTENDANT. Telegram for Premier Lloyd George! Very 
urgent! 

LLOYD GEORGE (reads). “Sylvia Pankhurst * made Premier. Do 
not hurry home.” 

(Enter a fourth attendant.) 
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ATTENDANT. Cablegram for Baron Makino! Very urgent! 

MAKINO (reads). “Infuriated people, unable to get rice, have 
eaten the Mikado.” 

CLEMENCEAU (suddenly). Hark! (All listen. In the distance can be 
heard a confused and thunderous roar, which grows nearer, and resolves 
itself into a mighty chorus singing the “Carmagnole, ” the people of Paris 
marching on the Palais d'Orsay.) 

ORLANDO. Does anyone know when the next train leaves? 

MAKINO. For where? (General silence.) 

LLOYD GEORGE. I feel a hankering to live under a stable 
government. 

WILSON. May I not suggest that there is only one stable 
government now — at Moscow?... 

ORLANDO. Is there a back way out of this place? 

MAKINO. But we’ll have to go to work! 

WILSON (cheerfully). Let us not be prematurely disheartened. 
Words are words in all languages — and Russians are doubtless 
human — and I still retain my powers of speech... 

(Exeunt in single file through the window. The clock strikes six.) 


Slow Curtain 







KoMMenmapuu 


THE INSURGENT MEXICO 


B oieraOpe 1913 ro 4 a atypHaA «MerponoAHT 3 H» no npe 4 AOweHHK> 
AHHKOAbHa CTe<j><j>eHca nocAaA Pn^a criennaAbHMM KoppecnoH 4 eHTOM b 
MeKcnny. B 1910 ro 4 y b 3toh crpaHe npoH3oniAa 6yp>Kya3HO- 
4 eMOKpaTHHecKaB peBOAioijHH, CBeprHyBinafl KpoBaByio 4 HKTaTypy FIop- 
^>Hpno ,'lnaca, npeBpaiHBinero MencHKy b koaohhio aMepHKaHtKoro 
KanMTaAa. K BAacm npmiiAo 6 ypa<ya3Ho-AH6epaAbHoe npaBHTeAbCTBO 
OpaHCHCKO Ma 4 epo, KOTopoe HanaAO npoB 04 HTb nepBbie, BecbMa pofiKne 
MepOnpHHTHH, HeCKOAbKO 06 \erHHBIHHC ynaCTb 6e33eMeAbHbIX 
KpecTbHH — neoHOB. B 1912 ro 4 y reHepaA Opocno no 4 HHA KOHip- 
peBOAIOUHOHHblft MHTOK, HO OH 6blA nO 4 aBA 0 H npaBHTeAbCTBOM. Cnycra 
ro 4 HanaACH peaKUHOHHMH nyTH 4 pyroro reHepaAa — yapTbi, CTopoHHHKH 
KOToporo y 6 HAH Ma 4 epo h iaxnaiiiMi BAacTb. B otbct npoTHB 4 HKTaTypbi 
YapTbi pa3BepHyAocb MaccoBoe Hapo 4 Hoe 4 BH*<eHne. Bo rAaBe pe- 
BOAKDMHOHHblX KpeCTbHHCKHX apMHH, TaK Ha3bIBaeMMX KOHCTHTy IJHOHaAHC- 
TOB, TO eCTb CTOpOHHHKOB nonpaHHOH yapTOH KOHCTHTynHH, BCT3AH 
KpecTbHHCKHe bo>K4h 9mhah3ho Canara h <l>pancHCKO Bhawi. BHAbB eiqe b 
nepH 04 4 HKTaTypw /Inara yuieA b ropu, T 4 e ctba ynacTHHKOM napTH3aH- 
CKOTO 4 BH)KeHMH; OH 6 blA o 6 T.HBAeH BHC 3aKOHa H BblHy>K 4 CH 6 bIA 6 e>KaTb Ha 
TeppHTopHio C1UA. B 1913 ro 4 y Bh \i>a BepHyAca Ha po 4 HHy, bicmohhacb b 
6 opb 6 y npoTHB yapTbi, no 4 ero pyKOB 04 CTBOM hob( iannu o 4 epa<aAH pa 4 
no 6 e 4 Ha 4 <J>e 4 epaAHcraMH b6ah3h aMepHKaHO-MeKCHKaHCKOH rpaHHMbi. 

/1>koh Ph4, npH6biBuiHii b MencHKy c <{>OToannapaTOM, peBOAbBepoM h 
4eHe?KHbIM 3KKpe4HTHBOM B pyKaX, IipOBeA HeTbipe MCCHqa B apMHH BHAbH, 
He pa3 no4BepraAC« CMepTeAbHOH onacHOCTH. llepBi.ie a<e KoppecnoH4eH- 
Uhh PH4a npHHecAH eMy ycnex. 9 th MaTepHaAbi b «MeTponoAHT»He» 6 wah 
oiaOa<eHij Bbipa3HTeAbHOH «uianKOH»: «/1 )koh Ph4 b MencHKe. KapTHHbi 
BOHHbi, napHtOBaHHbie aMepHKaHCKHM KnnAHHroM. OneaHHaa 4bixaHHeM 
(J>poHTa nepBaa KoppecnoH4eHUHa , la<ona PH4a H3 Mckchkh... 9to — hc- 
THHHaa AHTeparypa!» 
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MeKCHKaHCKHe onepKH /\. Pw^a b HeiuaAOH creneHH noiuoraAH pac- 
ceHBaTb Ty Hepe4KO 3AOH3MepeHHyio KAeBeTy h 4e3HH<jx>pMai4Hio, KOTopaa 
pacnpocTpaHHAacb b CIUA oTHOCHTeAbHO MeKCHKH, ee Hapo4a m oco6eHHO 
O. BHAbH. B pa 4 e cTaTeii Ph 4 o 6 bhhha aMepHKaHCKHf He^Mnne h 4 pyrne 
KOMnaHHH b pasTKHraHHH rpaJK4aHCKOH bohhu b MeKCHKe, a Kor4a b 
anpeAe 1914 ro 4 a 3CKa4pa CIUA Bbica 4 HAa 4 ecaHT b nopTy Bepaxpyc, 
BHeprHHHO npoTecTOBaA npoTHB 3Toro arpeccHBHoro anTa. «CIUA xotht 
HaBa3aib MeKCHKe cboh TaK naibiBae.Mbie 4eMOKpaTH3ecKHe HHCTHTyTbi: 
npaBACHHe TpecTOB, 6e3pa6oTHqy h HaeMHoe pa6cTBo», — nncaA oh. 

rio34Hee, b aBTo 6 Horpa<t>HH «HaKaHyHe t pH 4 UaTHAeTHa», Ph 4 TaK 
BcnoMHHaA o MeKCHKaHCKOH nope cBoeft jkhthh: «9th neTbipe Mecaqa, 
Kor 4 a Mbi CKaKaAH no naAHMOH coAHqeM nycTbiHe, ocTaBAaa no3a4H cothh 
MHA b, cnaAH BnoBaAKy Ha roAoft 3eMAe, iihah h nAacaAH 40 paccBeTa Ha 
pa3opeHHbix acbeH 4 ax, Kor 4 a a jkha 6 ok o 6 okc mommh hobmmh 4py3baMH, 
He OTcraBaa ot hhx hh b noTexax, hh b 6010 , sto BpeMa, nowaAyii, 6 hao 
A ynuiHM b Moen /KH3 hh. U noAa 4 HA c sthmh apocTHO cpaataBinHMHca 
AK> 4 bMH H C CaMHM C 06 OH. B JKHA nOAHOH }KH3HbK>. B OTKpblA Ce 6 a 3aHOBO. B 
nncaA Tax, KaK MHe ya<e HHKor 4 a He n«caTb». 

KHHra PH 4 a BoccTaBinaa MeKCHKa», b ocHOBy KQTopoH 6 wah noAO>KeHbi 
KoppecnoH 4 eHMHH nncaTeAH, BbiuiAa b CIUA oceHbio 1914 ro 4 a. Ha 
pyccKHH H3biK BnepBNe 6 uAa nepeBe 4 eHa b 1925 ro 4 y no 4 HaieaHHeM 
PeBOAiouHOHHaa MeKCHKa»; npe 4 HCAOBHe k Heft HarmcaA 4 pyr h c opaTHHK 
PH 4 a AAb 6 epT Phc Bhakhmc. B CCCP nepeH 34 aBaAacb b 1959 h 1968 ro 4 ax. 

KHHra PH4a c ee jkhboh Hapo4HOH ochoboh. cBoeo6pa3HOH « KHHeMaTo- 
rpa<}>HHHOCTbIO», Hepe40B3HHeM pa3HbIX H3o6pa3HTeAbHblX IlAaHOB npHB- 
AeKAa BHHMdHHe C. 9H3eHUiTeHHa, pa6oTaBiuero b HanaAe 30-x ro 40 B Ha 4 
ijiHAbMOM «/(a 34paBCTByeT MeKCHKa», ocTaBuiHMca HeiaBepmeHHWM. 
HcnoAb3ya b cbocm KHHonoBecTBOBamm «KOHTpacTbi h rpoTecKH*, H3o6pa- 
jKaa HaKa a neAOBenecKHx crpacTeH», nepe4aBaa He TOAbKo OTpaateHHe 

(f>3KTOB. HO H 4HH3MHKy npoqeCCOB-3TOT BeAHKOAenHblH nyTb K HOBOH 

JKH3HH, HOBbIM MbICAHM H H4eaM, C. 9H3eHIHTeHH nO-CBOeMy HCn0Ab30BaA 
nOSTHKy H CTHAHCTHKy pH 40 BCKOH KHHTH. 

B 1934 ro 4 y b CIUA BbiineA ^hakm «Bhb 3, BHAba» no cqeHapHio BeHa 
XeKTa, ormpaBineroca b CBoeft pa6oTe Ha KHHry PH4a. B o6pa3e aMepuKaH- 
CKoro jKypHaAHcra 4 *ohhh, 4pyra Bhabh, ecTb nepTbi /\}Kona PH4a. B 1969 
ro4y «BoccTaBinaa MeKCHKa» 6bL\a nepeH34aHa b Hbio-HopKe nporpeccHB- 
hwm H34aTeAbCTBOM «HHTepHemeHeA na6AHiiiepc», a TpH ro4a cnvcTa 
KHHra BbiuiAa Ha hcmcukom a3biKe b 3ana4HOM BepAHHe. B 1972 ro4y 
pea<Hccep FIoAb Ae4ioK nocTaBHA MeKCHKaHCKHH (J>HAbM «/Ijkoh Ph 4: 
BoccraBinaa MeKCHKa», ocHOBaHHbifi Ha KHHre. B neHTpe ero fiw\ o6pa3 
caMoro aMepHKaHCKoro nHcaTeAa, neAOBeKa MyacecTBeHHoro, HcnoAHCHHO- 
ro TAy6oKOH CHMnarHH K BOCCTaBLUHM MeKCHKaHCKHM KpeCTbHHaM. C>HAbM 
noAynHA bmcokvk) oqeHKy nporpeccHBHofi nenaTH. 

B 43HHOM c 6 opHHKe nyfjAHKVTOTCfl OrpblBKH H3 BTOpOH HaCTH 
KHHTH -«<J)paHCHCKO BHAbH», pHCyiOIHHe TAy 6 oKO npHB \eK3Te NbHblH 
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o(jpa3 Hapo4Horo bojkah. IIeaaTaeTCH t aKa<e oTpbiBOK — 04HH h33iih304ob 
Ghtbm 3a ToppeoH; oh noKa3biBaeT MatTepcTBO PH4a-6aTaAHCTa. 


PART TWO 

Chapter I 

Villa — (DpaHCHCKo Bhawi (1877—1923), Bbi 4 aiomHHCH Bo>K 4 b 
KpefTbHHCKHX Hapo4Hbix Macc. Bbixo4eu H3 6e4HeftmHX caocb, co34a\ 
KpefTbHHCKyio apMHio, cwrpaBLuyio Ba«Hyio poAb b GopbGe c 4HKTaTypofi 
Jnaca. llocAe Toro, KaK b 1913 ro4y reHepaA Yapra coBepuiHA KOHTp- 
peBOAiouHOHHbiH nepeBopoT, BHAbfi no44ep*aA KappaHcy b ero 6opb6e 
npOTHB peaKUHOHHbIX CHA, KpeCTbHHCKHe OTpH4bI n 04 npe 4 B 04 HTeAb- 
ctbom BHAbH o4epa<aAH pH4 no6e4 Ha4 yapTHCTaMH h actom 1914 ro4a 
BoiiiAH b fTOAHqy — Mexm<o, B 4 aAbHeiiLiieM, o 4 HaKO, Me>K 4 y BHAbefi h 
KappaHCoii, npe4CTaBHTeAeM yMepeHHO-6yp>Kya3Hbix npyroB, npoH3omeA 
pa3pbiB, KpecTbHHCKoe ABH*eHHe 6bi\o >KecTOKO no4aBAeHO. Bo BpeMH 
HHTepBeHqHH CIIIA b MeKCHKe b 1916 — 1917 ro 4 ax BHAbH BMecTe c 

KpeCTbBHCKHMH OTpH4aMH OKa3blBaA COn pOTHBACHHe 3KCne4HL(HOHHbIM 
BoiitKaM reHepa\a FlepuiHHra. Kor 4 a xepcroBCKan npecca no 4 HH\a naM- 
naHHio TpaB ah npoTMB BHAbH, Ph4 b CTaTbe «AereH 4 apHbiii Bhabh» nncaA 
o MeKCHnaHCKOM AH4epe KaK o neAOBeKe, «BepHO cAyatameM Hapo 4 y», 
«ny>K 40 M MeT 04 ain aMepHKaHCKOro 6 H 3 Heca». Oh npn3biBaA aMepHKaHCKHx 
coA 4 aT, nocAaHHbix b MeKCHKy no yKa3Ke «naTpHOTOB 40 AAapa», BepHyTbcn 
40 M 0 ii. B 1920 ro 4 y BHAbH OToiueA ot <iktbbhoh noAHTHHecKOH 
4 e«TeAbHOCTH, a Tpn ro4a cnycTH na\ ot pyKH HaeMHbix y 6 HHij. 
BHAbH — 04 HH H3 Aio6HMbix repoeB MCKCHK3HCKHX Hapo4Hbix neceH, ero 
HMH OBeHHO \ereH 4 aMH. 

Madero — OpaHCHCKO Ma 4 epo (1873—1913), MeKCHKaHCKHH 6vpa<va3- 
Hbiii rocv4apcTBeHHbiH 4eflTeAb, pyK 0 B 04 HTeAb onnoaHUHH pea<HMy /\naca. 
B 1911 ro 4 y CTaA npe3H4eHTOM Mckchkh. He BbinoAHHB pa 4 a cbohx 
o6emaHHH h, np«K4e Bcero, He ocymecTBHB aKcnponpnanHH noMemHHbHx 
aeMeAb, Ma4epo b 3HanHTeAbHOH Mepe ahuihach noA4ep>KKH HH30B. 

compadre ( ucn .) — copoAHa 

which Cicero took when denouncing Catiline—H mciotch b BH 4 y 
3HaMeHHTbie pean, npoH3HeceHHbie b ceHaTe h Hapo 4 HOM coGpaHHH 
Bbi 4 aioiHHMCH opaTopoM h noAHTHaecKHM 4 eHTe\eM /(peBHero Pn.via 
IlHqepoHOM (106—43 40 h. a.): b hhx oh H3o6AHaaA cBoero npoTHBHHKa 
KaTHAHHy, oGbhhhh ero b 3aroBope npoTHB pecnyGAHKH. Cohhhchhh 
U nuepoHa othochtch k KAaccnnecKHM oGpa3uaM ahthhckofo H3biKa. 

companero (urn.) — TOBapnin 


17—428 
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Chapter II 


hacendado (ucn .)— noMemHK 
rurales (ucn.) — ^epeBeHCKan noAHUHH 

Orozco Revolution—B 1912 ro4y peaKijHOHHbiH reHepaA LlacKyaAb 
OpocKO no^HHA Ha ceBepe Mckchkh mhtok npoTHB npaBHTeAbCTBa 
Ma 4 epo. AKTHBHoe ynacTHe b ero no 4 aBAeHHH npHHHA IlaHHO BnAba. 
IloTepneB nopa>KeHHe actom 1912 ro4a, OpocKO 6e«a\ b CILIA. 

Chapter III 


No sirve. (ucn .)—He n040H4eT. 

Valgame dios! —rocno4H noMHAyft! 

Chapter IV 

Oiga. (ucn.) — IlocAymaH. 

novio (ucn.) — weHHx 

Chapter V 

Abram Gonzales — A6paM ToHcaAec, ry6epHaTop iiiTaTa Mnyaya; noc\e 
nepesopoTa YapTbi OTKaaaAca npH 3 HaTb hobuh pe>KMM h npHMKHyA k 
onno 3 HqHOHHOMy ^bbtkchhk), B 03 rAaBAeHH 0 My KappaHCofi. Bma y6HT 
yapTHCTaMH. 

“Trovatore” (uwi.) — «Tpy6a4yp», onepa ,4>Ky3enne Bep4H 

Pino Suarez — riHHbo Cyapec; 6wa BHite-npe3H4eHTOM npw Ma 4 epo, 
BMecTe c hhm paccTpe.VHH yapTHCTaMH. 


Chapter VI 


Jefe (ucn.) — HanaAbHHK, rAaBa 

Carranza —BeHycTHaHO KappaHca (1859—1920), mckchk3hckhh 
rocy4apcTBeHHbifl 4ejrreAb, npHH«A ynacTHe b CBepweHHH 4HKTaTypbi 
/Iwaca. riocAe no6e4bi Ha4 YapTOH era a npe3H4eHTOM Mckchkh, b 

4aAbHeHUieM BCTynHA B pe 3 KHH KOH<{>AHKT C pa4HKaAbHbIM KpblAOM 
peBOAloqHH, B 03 rA 3 BAeHHbiM BHAbeii h CanaTOH. Bbipaa<aH, b ochobhom, 
TpeGoBaHHH HaiJHOHaAbHOH 6 yp>Kya 3 HH, CTpeMHCb 4t>6HTbCH H 3 BCCTHOH 
He 3 aBHCHMocTH MeKCHKH ot HHoeTpaHHoro KanHTaAa, KappaHca ocy- 
meCTBAHA peaKUHOHHyK) BHyTpeHHIOlO nOAHTHKy, n04aBABB KpeCTbHHCKHe 
BbicTynAeHHH. B nepno4 6opb6bi npoTHB 4 hKT aTypbi YapTbi, KappaHca h 
BHA ba BbicTynHAH b 04HOM Aarepe, xoth h BHyTpeHHe 4H(J><j>epeH4HpoBaH- 
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hom. B 1920 ro 4 y KappaHca 6 bi.\ cBeprHyT b pe 3 yAbTaTe BocHHoro 
nepeBopora h v 6 ht. 

the plan of Guadelupe — Tan Ha 3 biBaeMbiH «riAaH TBa 4 eAyne» 6 wa 
o 6 Hapo 40 BaH b MapTe 1913 ro 4 a CTopoHHHKaMH Kappancbi. Oh co^epataA 
npM3bi b k 6 opb 6 e npoTHB pe>KMMa yapTbi. 

Madero’s plan of San Luis Potosi — Ma^epo b ycAOBMHx 6 opb 6 bi npoTHB 
4 HKTaTypbi ^Haca pa3paf>OTaA riOAHTHHecKyio nporpaMMy, H3BecTHyio 1104 
Ha 3 BaHHeM «nAaH CaH-AyHC-IloTocH- (1910). Oh co 4 ep>KaA ofiemaHHU 
yAyMLLiHTb noAo?KeHwe 6e33eMeAbHoro KpecTbBHCTBa, o 4 HaKO, b ochobhom, 
9th o 6 emaHHH Tan h He 6 hah BbinoAHeHbi. 

Chapter VII 

Hague Conference— Penh H 4 eT o TaarcKOH KOH<j>epeHijHH 1907 ro 4 a, Ha 
KOTopoii npe 4 CTaBHTeAH 44 rocy 4 apcTB, BKAionaa IJeHTpaAbHyio h lOjKHyio 

AMepHKy, npHRUAH pH4 KOHBeHMMH-B TOM HHCAe KOHBeHMHIO O jaKOHaX H 

o6biMaax cyxonyTHoii bohhu, b ocHoay KOTopofi 6biA noAoweH pyccKHH 
npoeKT 1874 ro4a. 

colorados — 3d. HeperyABpHbie nacTH mckchkhhckoh <J>e 4 epaAbHOH 
apMHH 

PART FOUR 

Chapter VII 

Porfirista — nop<j>npncr, t. e. cropoHHHK CBeprHyToro riop(J)HpHo /(naca 

Orozquista —opocKHCT, T. e. cropoHHHK reHepaAa OpocKo 

pelones (u cn.) CTpHJKeHbie, np03BHUte CTOpOHHHKOB y3pTbi 

Vamonos together.— noH4CMTe bM ecTe. 

Oiga compadre (ucn.) —riocAyuiaH, Toaapum 

alamo ( 1 icn.) — TonoAb 

Carratnba! (ucn .)— HepT B03bM«! (BOCKAHuaHHe Heo>KH4aHnocTH, y4HB- 
AeHHH, 40Ca4bl) 

Madre de Dios! (ucn.) — Ma 40 HHa! 

THE WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE 

ripHB 04 HTCfl rA3B3 H3 KHHTH /[. PH 4 a «BoHHa B BOCTOHHOH EBpOne». B 
OCHOBy KHHTH AeTAH BneMaTAeHHB OT noe34KH PH4a Ha BOCTOMHO- 
eBponeiicKHH TeaTp bochhux 4 Chctbmh aecHOH 1915 ro4a b KaHecTBe 
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KoppecnoH4eHTa «MeTpono.\nT3Ha». BMecTec hhm 6i>ia xaHa4CXHii xy 40 >x- 
HHK Bop4MaH PoGhHCOH, C4eAaBLUMH MHOrOMMCAeHHbie 3apHCOBKM H 
HAAiocTpaMHH k Gy4ymeH XHHre. HeHa 40 Aro 3a4ep>xaBuiHCb b HraAHH h 
T peuHH, Ph 4 h PoGhhcoh ompaaHAHCb b CepGHio. 3aTeM Bjuae 1915 ro 4 a 
ohm npoHHKAH b PoccHio «c HepHoro xo4a», nepenAbiB ripyT b nAocxo 40 H- 
HOH A 04 Ke H BbIca4HBUIHCb B TbtAy pycCXOH apMHH. OjHaKO Ha pyCCKOM 
(fpoHTe hm Tax h He y4aAOCb no6biBaTb. Tew He MeHee, OKa3aBuiHCb b 
npH<j>poHTOBOH noAoce, Pm 4 noBcxviy Ha6AK)4aA cAe4bi xaoca, Hepa3- 
6epnxH, y6eac4aacb b thhaocth h 6e34apHOCTH qapcxoro pe>KHMa. rioc\e 
Toro, xax Ph 4 h Po6hhcoh npn6biAM b ropo 4 Xoam, bxo 4 hbhjhh b 
3anpeTHyio 30Hy, ohh 6hah apecroBaHbi xax HeMeqxHe uinHOHbi, h nocAe 
14 4Hefl 3axAH3MeHHB npenpoBO>K4eHbi b neTporpa4, 3aTeM BbicAaHbi H3 
Pocchh nepe3 lowHyio rpaHHqy. B neTporpa 4 e, CTOAXHyBuiHCb c mhhob- 
HHxaMH MHHucrepcTBa HHOCTpaHHbix 4eA, PH4 euie pa3 y6e4HACH b 
y 4 pynax)meM 6iopoKpaTH3Me qapcxoti a 4 MHHncTpaunH. Oh OTMenaA npH3- 
HaxH cxoporo xpaxa qapH3Ma. «L4apcxoe npaBHTeAbCTBO — 6iopoxpaTHfl, 
oho He BHymaeT 40 Bepna MaccaM,— rrncaA oh.— 9to xax Gbi 4pyrafl Hanna 
Ha uiee pyccxoro Hapo4a». Ba>KHbiMH npoHBAeHHSMH pacTymero He4o- 
BOAbCTBa 6biAa, no y6e>K4eHHio PH4a, HaHaBinaaca b temaGpe 1915 ro4a 
3a6acTOBxa Ha IIvthaobckom 3aB04e b rierporpa4e h nocAe 40 BaBuiHe 
la Hefi BbicTynAeHHB paGoaHX b MocxBe, KneBe, 04ecce. Oxa3aBUiHCb b 
[iyxapecre, Ph 4 no naMHTH bocct3hobha bcchm yBH4eHHoe h nepea<HToe 
(ero GyMarn Gmah xoHcjwcxoBaHbi qapcxoii oxpaHxow), a 3aTeM, no6biBaB b 
B oArapHH h TypqHH, nepe3 KoHCTaHTHHonoAb BepHy\ca b AMepnxy. 

B HaMaAe 1916 ro4a yBH4eAa cbct 3Ta xHHra Pn4a, cocraBAeHHaa 
H3 OHepXOB, noCAaHHbIX HM B '*MeTpolIOAHT3H» , H 38HOBO HanHcaHHbIX 
rA3B. 

ny6AHXyeTCB OTpbiBOX, paccxa3biBaioinHH o npeGbiBaHHH Pn4a h Po6hh- 
coHa bo b pe m e hhoh croAnne CepGnH — ropo 4 e Hume. 

The government from Belgrade had taken refuge in Nish — ABcrpo- 
BeHrpuH oG-bBBHAa BOMHy CepGnH 28 aBrycTa 1914 ro 4 a h Bcxope 
3axB3THAa BeArpa4, OT4eAeHHbiH ot Abctphh AHuib pexoii /lyHaft. 04Haxo 
y>xe b 4exa6pe Mecnqe cepGcxaa ap.MHH nepeuiAa b ycneuiHoe xoHTpHacryn- 
AeHHe. H Bee >xe noAO>xeHMe b Cep6nH ocTaBaAOCb xpaiiHe t py4Hbi m : He 
XB3T3AO np 04 OBOAbCTBHH, Me4HXaMeHTOB, HaaaAHCb MaCCOBbie 3IIH4eMMH; 
xpoMe Toro, Ha CTopoHe Abctphh 6mao orpoMHoe TexHHHecxoe npeBOCxo4- 
ctbo. BecHott 1915 ro 4 a, xor 4 a Ph 4 h PoGhhcoh npH6biAH b CepGHio, Ha 
<J>poHTe yeTaHOBHAoeb BpeMeHHoe 3aTHiiibe. 

Constantine the Great— phmcxhh HMnepaTop Kohct3hthh (306 — 337), 

OC HOB3T eA b T 0 p 04 a KoHCTaHTHHOnOAB 

Carlton — H3BecTHbin OTeAb b AoH 40 He 

What are these French and English doing?— B nepBbiii nepno4 bohhm 
AHTaHTa He oxaabiBaAa iiobth HHxaxofi no44ep>xxH CepGnn, npiixoBaBLueft 
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3HaHHTeAbHbie CHAbI 3BCTpHHl4CB . Amilb AeTOM 1915 ro^a Mepe3 CaAOHHKH 
GbIAO npHCAaHO He6oAbUIOe KOAHMeCTBO CHapHHCeHMH, rip 040 BOAbCTBHa, 
npH6blAH TaK4«e H CaHHTapHbie OTpH4bI H3 PoCCHH H <J)paHUHH. B OKTHGpe 

1915 ro4a aBcrpo-repMaHCKaa apuna nepeuiAa b HacTyriAeHHe h k HanaAy 

1916 ro4a OKKynnpoBaAa bcio Cepfinio. 

TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 

B HOfl 6 pe 1918 ro 4 a Ph 4 , HaxoHeq, «bm 3 boaha» hs roc 4 enapTaMeHTa 

40 KyMeHTbI, KOH(j)HCKOBaHHbie npH B03BpameHHH H3 POCCHH eiqe BeCHOll. 
Oh chha MaAeHbnyio KOMHaTKy b Hbio-HopKe Ha 6 epery Ty430Ha n 
npHCTynHA k pafioTe Ha 4 khhi oh «,4ecHTb 4 Heii, KOTopbie noTpacAH MHp». 
BMecTe c PH 40 M 6 ma ero 4 pyr BnAbaMC, nHcaBixiHH cboio KHHry «Hepe3 
pyccKy'K) peBOAiOL(Hio» ( Through the Russian Revolution). 

KHHra PH 4 a 6hiAa HanncaHa b y 4 HBHTeAbHO KopoTKHH cpoK, npwMepHO 
3a wecaq. V>Ke b BHBape 1919 ro 4 a OHa 6 bb\a OTnpaBAeHa b THnorpa(j>Hio. 
AreHTbi peanqHH uiecTb pa3 nbiTaAHCb noxHTHTb pyKonHCb, c KOTopofi 
H 34 aTeAb Topac AHBpaii r, k caacTbio 4 ah Pn 4 a, npe 4 ycMOTpHTeAbHO chha 
H ecKOAbKO KonHH. KHHra yBH 4 eAa cbct 19 MapTa 1919 ro 4 a. Ha 04 HOM H3 
3K3eMnAHpoB Ph 4 HanncaA: «MoeMy H34aTeAio Topacy AHBpairry, e 4 Ba He 
pa3opHBUieMyca npH newaHHH 3 toh khhfh». 

Bypa<ya3Haa npecca nbiTaAacb npe4CTaBHTb «/lecarb 4Hefl, KOTopbie 
nOTpacAH MMp» BtiqbK) M HCTO nponaraH4HCTCKOH, AHlUeHHOH xy40*e- 
cTBeHHoro 3 HaaeHHa. «Bbi npaBbi,— nncaA Ph 4 b pe4aKqHio «Hbio-HopK 
TaflMC», — Kor4a Ha3biBaeTe HH<j>opMaqHio o Pocchh 6oAbuieBHcrcKOH npo- 
naraH4ofl, noTOMy mto 6oAbuiHHCTBO rex, kto y3HaeT npaB4y o Pocchh, 
cTaHOBaTca y6eac4eHHbiMH 6oAbmeBHKaMH». FIepe 40 Baa o6iqecTBeHHOCTb 
BCTpeTHAa KHHry ropaaHM o4o6peHHeM. C 6oAbUJOH pa 40 CTbio noAVMHA 
Ph 4 nHcbMO ot 4 eaTeAeii HPM H3 TiopbMbi, nncaBuiHX, mto «/lecaTb 4 hch, 
KOTopbie noTpacAH MHp» — «oTAHHHaa KHHra». H 3 KoAopa 40 , onncaHHoro 
b oaepKe «BoHHa b KoAopa 40 » ( War in Colorado), coo6iqaAH, mto ropnaKH 
KynHAH Bee npHBe3eHHbie Ty4a 3K3eMnAapbi npoH3Be4eHHa. 12 anpeAa 
1919 ro4a b e»<eHe 4 eAbHHKe «PeBOAiouiHepH 3H44<» ( Revolutionary Age), 
opraHe AeBoro KpbiAa coqnaAHCTHMecKOH napTHH, noaBHAacb peqeH3Ha Ha 
KHHry PH4a, HanncaHHaa 94M0H40M Max A\b(fiHHOM, Ha 40 A 10 ^acoHa 
PH 4 a, nHcaA peqeHaeHT, BbinaAo caacTbe 3acBH4eTeAbCTBOBaTb BeAHaaHiiiee 

Co6blTHe B HCTOpHH MeAOBeMeCTBa-H C4eAaTb 3TO y4HBHTeAbHO apxo H 

xpacoMHo. «Oh He CKpbiBaeT cbohx cHMnaTHH, — npo40Aa<aA Max Axb- 
(|ihh, — oh 4epa<HT pyxy Ha nyAbce 4BM*eHH« pyccKHX Macc, oh ayBCTByeT 
BeAHMHe hx 6 opb 6 bi, oh npH 3 HaeT, mto AB.vaeTca cBH4eTeAeM poa<4eHHa 
hoboh apw, oh TepnHM k ouin6KaM Macc h pa 4 , mto hx He Tax ya<e mhoto. 
Ho, xoth Ph 4 BMecTe c MaccaMH b hx crpeMAeHHH k hoboh >kh3hh BH 4 HT 
bcio orpoMHOCTb 3 a 4 aMH, BbinaBiuen Ha hx 40A10, oh He 3 a 6 biBaeT o cBoeft 

pOAH HCTOpHKa H TBep 40 CAe4yeT ifaKTaM. H B 3TOM CHAa KHHTH-OH 

no3BOAaeT co6biTHaM roBopHTb 3 a ce6a, oh no4KpenAaeT cboh paccxaa 
Maccoft 40 KVMeHTaAbHoro MaTepnaAa-. 
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B 1919 r04y B CLU A BbliUAO TpH H34aHHfl KHHTH, Ha ee <|)pOHTHCnHCe Gbl A 
B<x:npoH3Be4CH nopTpeT B. H. AeHHHa. 9 anpe\a 1919 ro4a Ph 4 no4apHA 
aK3CMn \ap npoH3Be4eHHfl nepBOMy npe4CT3BHTe ak) PCOCP b CIUA 
A. K. MapTeHcv co CAe 4 yiomeH Ha 4 nHcbio: «ToBapwmy MapTeHcy, npe 4 - 
CTaBHTeAio CTpaHbi Moero cep4Ma». ripnexaB oceHbio 1919 ro4a b Pocchio 
no 4eAaM aMepHKaHCKoro KOMMy HMCTHMecKoro 4BHa<eHHH ! Ph 4 npHBe3 
cboio KHHry B. H. AeHHHy. Tor4a a<e AeHHH HanwcaA CBoe 3HaMeHHToe 
npe4HCAOBHe, aBTorpa<}> KOToporo P«4 B3HA c coGoh. BecHofi 1920 ro4a npH 
nonbiTKe HeAeraAbHO BbiexaTb b CIUA Pn4 6bi \ apecTOBaH b 9>hhahh4Hh h 
I ipOBt'A OKOAO Tpex MeCflUeB B 04 HH 0 BH 0 H KaMepe B A6o. H3BCCTHO, MTO 
Ph 4 rop4HAC« OT3MBOM B. H. AeHHHa Ha CBoe npoH3Be4eHHe, h b nwcbMe k 
A yH3e BpafiaHT H3 TiophMbi npocHA nepe4aTb CBoeMy Hbio-ftopKCKOMy 
M34aTeAio Topacy AHBpafiTy, hto «6oAbmoH me(|> CMHTaeT KHHry AynuieH*. 
Bo3mo>kho, hto aBTorpacf achhhckoto npe4HCAOBHa 6biA ah6o koh<J>hcko- 
BaH B 0HHAHH4HH, Ah6o HaX 04 HTCH b apxHBe Pn4a B CU1A. BnepBbie 
no-pyccKH npe 4 HCAOhHe B. 14. AeHHHa 6 mao ony6AHKOBaHO b >KypHaAe 
«KoMMyHHtTHMecKHH HHTepHauHOHaA- b 1920 ro4y (JM? 4), ho 6e3 4Byx 

nocAe 4 HHx (J>pa3. Ilo-aHrAHHCKH ueAHKOM oho yBH 4 eAO CBeT b atypHaAe 
«AH6epeHTop» b <J>eBpaAe 1922 ro4a, h b KanetTBe npe4HCAOBHa 6 mao 
H anenaTaHO no-pyccKH b Hbio-HopKCKOM h343hhh 1926 ro4a. 

Ha pyccKOM a3biKe KHHra BbiuiAa BnepBbie b 1923 ro4y; Bcero a<e b 20-e 
ro 4 bi OHa H34aBaAacb b CCCP 11 pa3. 

H. K. KpyncKaa nHcaAa b npe 4 HCAOBHH k pyccKOMy H 34 aHHio: «4 *oh 
Ph 4 He 6 wa paBH 04 yuiHbiM Ha 6 AK) 4 aTeAeM, oh Gma cTpacTHbiM pe- 
BOAIOUHOHepOM, KOMMyHHCTOM, nOHUMBBUlHM CMbICA C 06 bITHH, CMblCA 
BeAHKOH 6 opb 6 bi. 3 to noHHMaHwe 4 a\o eMy Ty ocTpoTy 3peHHa, 6e3 
KOTOpoft HeAb3fl Gbl AO Gbl HanHCaTb T3KOH KHMrh... IvHMJKKa PH 4 a 4aeT 
oGinyio KapTHHy HacToamefi Hapo 4 HOH mbccoboh peBOAiOLjHH, h noTOMy 
OHa 6 y 4 eT HMeTb ocoGo GoAbinoe 3HaneHHe 4 ah MOA 040 KH, aah 6 y 4 ymHx 
noKOAeHHH — 4 ab Tex, 4 AH Koro OKTaGpbcnaa peBOAioiina 6 y 4 eT ywe 
HCTopHefi. KHHJKKa PH 4 a — CBoero po 4 a anoc».* 

B 1957 ro4y nocAe 40 Aroro nepepbiBa OHa CHOBa yBH4eAa cbct h c Tex 
nop nacTO H34aeTca. BbicoKHe xy4oa<ecTBeHHbje 40ctohhctb3 npoH3- 
Be4eHH« npMBAeKaAH k ce6e BHHMaHHe 4eaTe\efi HCKyccTBa, nHcaTeAeft. 
C. 3H3eHurreHH, paGoTaa Ha4 <{>HAbMOM «OKTa6pb» (k 10-acthio OKTa6pb- 
ckoh (jeBOAiouHH), oGpamaAca k KHHre PH4a KaK k BawHOMy HCTOHHHKy. 
« JeCHTb 4Hefi, KOTOpbie nOTpBCAH MHp» 6bIAH HCnOAbSOBaHbl B (jlHAbMaX «B 
4HH OKTa6pa» h «3aAn ABpopw». MaaKOBCKHH He npomeA mhmo onbiTa 
P«4a b cueHax pesoAiouHOHHoro BoccTaHHa b noaMe «Xopoujo!» 

OGpa3 JatOHa PH4a oTpaa<eH b cobctckoh AHTepaType. Apmhhckhh noaT 
Auiot TpauiH nocaaTHA eMy B3BOAHOB3HHyio noaMy «TAa3aMH ,4>KOHa 
P«4a». 06pa3 aBTopa «Aecam 4Hefi» B03HHKaeT h b CTHxax HwKOAaa 
/leMeHTbeBa, AAeKcaH4pa ripoKo<|>beBa, faAaKTHOHa Ta6H43e, EBreHHa 


* /X Ph 4 . «10 4 Heii, KOTOpbie noTpacAH MHp», TocnoAHTHSAaT, M., 1959, CTp. 6 . 
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EBTyiueHKO, b paccKa3e Hkhoabh THXOHOBa <B HanaAe apbi». B onepKOBO- 
/joKyMeHTaAbHOM JKaHpe nncaAH o Pn 4 e CaBsa /(aHryAOB, EAH3aBeTa 
/Jpa6KHHa. 

Co BTopoii noAOBHHU 50-x toaob 3 a pyGeatoM HaMHHacTOi hob3h BOAHa 
H343HHH KHHrH «,4eCBTb 4Hefl, KOTOpbie nOTpHCAH Mnp»: B 4aHHH (1957), 

PyMbiHHH (1958), AA6aHHH (1958), KHP (1957), Biiohhh (1962), Bcahko- 
6 pHTaHHH (1962), TpeuHH (1961), MTaAHH (1961), <I>paHUHH (1961), 4PB 
(1958), CIUA (1967), OPr (1967), HH 4 epAaH 4 ax (1967) h t. 4 . B 1958 ro 4 y b 
r/(P ujAa HHcqeHHpoBKa no KHHre A- Pn 4 a, b 1965 ro 4 y OHa GbiAa c 
ycnexoM ocyiqecTBAeHa b Mockobckom TeaTpe 4 paMbi Ha TaraHxe, a 
no 34 Hee b TeaTpe b r. EpHO (HCCP). B 1968 ro 4 y TeaTpaAH30B3HHoe 
npe 4 CTaBAeHHe no MOTHBaM khhim PH 4 a 6 biAO ocyiqecTBAeHO b ypyrBae. B 
1972 ro 4 y npa>KCKHH HauHOHa\bHbin TeaTp nocTaBHA onepy ynpaHHCKoro 
KOMno3HTopa M. KapMHHCKoro «/(ecnTh 4 Heii, Koiopwe noipao\H MHp». 
Ao toto onepa c ycnexoM uiAa Ha cqeHe ^(oHeqKoro TeaTpa onepw h 6 aAeTa. 

He ripeKpaiqaeicfl h H4eHHa« 6opb6a BOKpyr HacAeqHH A- P«4a. 
B 1967 ro 4 y aMepHKaHCKne Kpn 1 hkh P. O’Kohhop h A • yoxep BhinycTHAH 
6norpa<()HMecKHH «onyo «11 OTepflHHbiii peBOAK)unoHep», c noiuombio 
<|>a \bcH<J>HKaijHH h 40 MWCAOB nbiTaAHCb 40Ka3aTb He40Ka3yeMoe, 6y4To Gbi 
PH 4 B KOHUe >KH3HH H3H3A «pa30Map0BblBaTbtB'> B peBOAIOUHM B BblLTyll- 

AeHH>ix coBeTCKHX HCCAe 40 BaTeAeH (C. /tanrv\OBa, E. ^pa6KHHoii) GbiAa 

nOKaaaHa nOAHaH HecOCTOHTeAbHOCTb I 10406 HbIX H3MbILlI\eHHH. 

Preface 

In another volume, “Kornilov to Brest-Litovsk”— KuHia «Ot KopHHAO- 
Ba 40 EpetT-AHTOBCKa» He 6 bi\a nanncaHa PH 40 M. EcTb ocHOBaHHS 
npe 4 noAaraTb, mto OHa 40 A*Ha 6 biAa CTaTb CAe 4 yiomeH 3a «JecaTbio 
4 HBMH, KOTopbie noTpncAH MHp» nacTbio 6 oAbiuoro anHnecKoro )aMbic\a, b 
KOTO pOM Pn 4 CTpeMHACH 3aneHaTAeTb OCHOBHble Co 6 bITHB nocAe 
OKTnGpbCKoro BoccTaHHB b EIeTporpa 4 e. HeKOTopbie cTaTbH Pn 4 a, ony 6 - 
AHKOBaHHbie hm b 1918 — 1919 ro 4 ax, TaKHe Tax «PyccKan pe boaiohhb b 
4 eficTBHH» (How the Russian Revolution Works), «OG HHTepBeHUHH npoTHB 
Pocchh » (On Intervention in Russia), «CTpyicrypa CoBeTCKOro rocy 4 apcTBa» 
(The Structure of the Soviet State), «ripoHcxojK 4 eHHe paGonero KOHTpoAB b 
Pocchh» (The Origins of Workers’ Control in Russia), «ynpe 4 HTeAbHoe 
coGpanne b Pocchh» (The Constituent Assembly in Russia), «KaK ConeicKan 
Pocchh noGe4HAa Kaii3epoBCKyio FepManHio- (How the Soviet Russia 
Conquered Imperial Germany) h 4 p., Guam cBoeoGpa3HbiM no 4 CTynoM k TOMy 
GoAbiuoMy npoM3BC4eHMio, KOTopoe Ph 4 He ycneA HanncaTb. 

Chapter I 

oborontsi — o6opoHqbi, Tax Ha3biBaAn ceGn MCHbmeBHKH, ctobbuihc na 
n03HHHBX np 040 A>KeHM>I BOHHbl COBMeCTHO C 3ana4HbIMH COK)3HHKaMH 
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An edict from the Socialist Minister of Labor — PlMeeTCH b BH 4 y 04 hh h 3 
TaK Ha3blBaeMblX «OrpaHHHMTe.\bHhlX» IJHpKyAHpOB, H34aHHblX MHHHCTpOM 
Tpy4a «yMepeHHbiM» coqHaAHCTOM CKo6eAeBbiM 28 aBrycra 1917 ro4a. B 
CBoefi KHHre Ph4 ccbiAaeTCfl Ha 6oAbmeBHCTCKyio ra3eTy «Pa6onHH nyTb», 
nHcaBiuyio: «CKo6eAeB HanaA c Toro, hto o6emaA othhtb y KariHTaAHCTOB 
100% npn6biAH, a kohhha ... nonuTKoft pa3orHaTb (J>a6pHHHO-3aB04CKHe 
KOMHTeTbl pa6oHHX». 

...then a small political sect — A- Pn4 CTpeMHrca, BH4HM0, no4nepKHyTb, 
hto nocAe OeBpaAbCKOH 6ypa<ya3HO-4eMOKpaTHHecKOH peBOAioqHH 
1917 ro4a 6oAbiueBHKH bhuiah H3 no4noAba, 6y4ynH cpaBHHTeAbHO 
MaAOHHCAeHHOH, XOTB H 33KaAeHHOH opraHH3aijHeH. 

Petrograd’s St. Antoine — CeHT-AHTyaHCKoe npe 4 MecTbe, Ha 3 BaHHe 04 - 
Horo H3 npHropo 40 B riapHa<a, HaceAeHwe KOToporo h3bcctho cbohmh 
peBOAIOUHOHHbIMH Tpa 4 HL(HHMH, ynaCTHeM B peBOAIOMHOHHbIX Co 6 blTHBX B 

XVIII—XIX senax. 

Trotzky — A. A- TpouKHH (BpoHiiiTeHH, 1879 — 1940), hach PC4PI3 c 
1897 ro4a, MeHbiueBHK, 3AeHiiiHH Bpar AeHHHH3Ma. B ro4bi peaKijHH h 
HOBoro peaoAiouHOHHoro no4"beMa, npHKpbiBaacb MacKoii «He<|>paKnHOH- 
HOCTH-, (JWKTHHeCKH CTOBA Ha n03HlJHHX AHKBH4aTOpCTBa. B 1912 TO4y 
opraHH3oaaA aHTHnapTHHHbifi «aBrycroBCKHH 6 aok», b ro4bi bohhu 3aHH- 
MaA qeHTpHCTCKyiO H03HUH10 no BOnpOCaM BOHHbl H MHpa. BepHyBLUHCb 
nocAe OeBpaAbCKOH 6yp»ya3HO-4eMOKpaTHHecKOH peBOAioitHH 1917 ro4a 
H3 3MHrpaqHH, BOiueA b rpynny MOKpaftoHqeB h BMecTe c hhmh Ha VI 
CT>e34e PC4PI1 6 ua n phhht b OoAbiueBHCTCKyio nap-mio. C>4HaKO TpoqKnii 
He nepeuieA Ha no3HUHH 6oAbuieBH3Ma h bca CKpbiTyio h OTKpuTyio 6opb6y 
npOTHB AeHHHH3M3, npOTHB HOAHTHKH napTHH. I“IOCAe OKTH6pfl 33HHM3A 

P«4 OTBeTCTBeHHbIX rOCy4apCTBeHHbIX nOCTOB-HapKOMa no HHOCTpaHHUM 

4eAaM, HapKOMa no bochhum h MopcKHM 4eAaM, npe4ce4aTeAB PeBBoeH- 
coBeTa Pecny6AHKH, 6 ua machom I~IoAHT6iopo L(K h machom HcnoAKOMa 
KoMHHTepHa. B 1918 ro4y 3kthbho npoTHBHACH 3aKAK>HeHHio BpecTCKoro 
MHpa, B 20-e T 04 bl B03rAaBA»A 0nn03HUH10, OTpHljaBUiyiO B03M05KH0CTb 
nocTpoeHHH conH3AH3Ma b CCCP. B 1927 ro 4 y 6 ua hckaiomch H 3 napTHH, b 
1929 ro4y bucabh H3 CCCP h b 1932 ro4y AHineH coBeTCKOro rpa>K4aHCTBa. 
3a rpaHHueii npo40Aa<aA 6opb6y nporHB CoBeTCKoro Coio3a. 

He HMffl B03MO>KHOCTH 03H3K0MHTbCH CO BCeMH MaTepHaA3MH, 
CBH3aHHbIMH C n04rOTOBKOH H npOBe4eHHeM OKT»6pbCKOrO BOCCT3HHH, 
A ■ Ph 4 3HaA 4aAeKO He Bee o 6 cTO>rreAbCTBa toh ynopHon 6opb6bi, KOTopym 
BeA AeHHH KaK npoTHB KanHTyAHHTOB THna 3nHOBbeBa, KaMeHeBa, TaK h 
npoTHB TpoitKoro c ero H4eeft -nepMaHeHTHon peBOAioitHH». 9to npHBe\o 
K H3BeCTHOMy npeVBeAHHCHHK) poAH TpoLlKOTO B OKTnOpbCKHe 4 HH B KHHre 

A ■ PH4a. 

Kollontai — A. M. KoAAOHTaii (4 omohtobhh, 1872—1952), bh 4 huh 
4e«TeAb peaoAioLiHOHHoro jbhjkchhs, ynacTHHija p«4a Mea<4yHapo4Hbix 
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(<>unaAncTHHecKHx KOHrpeccoB (IIlTyTrapT, 1907; KoneHrareH, 1910; 
BaiieAb, 1912). Ha VI CT.e3.4e PC/(Pn b HK>.\e 1917 ro 4 a H36paHa b IJ[K, 

nocAe peBOAiouHH — HapKOM rocy^apcTBeHHoro npn3peHHH b nepBOM 
cocTaae CHK; c 1923 ro4a — Ha 4nnAOMaTHHecKofi paOoTe. 

Kameniev — A. B. KaMeHeB (Po3eH<j>eAb4, 1883—1936), h\ eH PC/lPIl c 
1901 ro4a. B OKTHfipe 1917 ro4a onyGAHKOBaA b noAyMeHbiiieBHCTCKOH 
ra3eTe «HoBaa *H3Hb» ot CBoero hmchh m hmchh 3HHOBbeBa saHBAeHHe o 
HecorAacHH c peuieHHeM UK GoAbuieBMKOB o npoBe4eHHM BOopya<eHHoro 
BOCCTaHHH. 9Ta 1103 HIJIHH noAyHHAa peuiHTCAbHoe ocvavieHHe B. M. Ae- 
HHHa. B 20-bie ro4bi — aKTHBHbiii ynatTHHK tpoukhctckoh onno3Hi4HH. B 
1927 ro4y hckaiohch H3 napTHH. 


Zinoviev — T. E. 3HHOBbeB (Pa 40 MbicAbCKHtt, 1883—1936), HAeH PC/)PH 
c 1901 ro4a. B nepM 04 no4roTOBKM m npoBe4eHHH OKTn6pbCKoii couHaAHC- 
THHeCKOH peBOAK)L(HM BMeCTe C KaMeHeBbIM BblCTynMA npOTHB BOOpyateH- 
Horo BOCCTaHHfl. B 20-bie r 04 bl BMeCTe C TpOL|KMM B03rAaBAHA aKTHBHyK> 
onno3HL(HK) nypcy Ha nocTpoeHHe couHa.\H3Ma b CCCP. Ema hckaiohch H3 
napTHH b 1927 ro4y, 4 o6hach BOCCTaHOBAeHHa, ho npo 40 A>KaA cboio 
aHTHnapTHHHyio 4eHTe.\bHOCTb h 6ha CHOBa hckaiohch. 

...documents proving pro-German conspiracy were discovered to be 
forgeries — Penb H 4 eT o nacTH TaK Ha3biBaeMbix « 40 KyMeHTOB CHCcoHa». 
XepcTOBCKHH WypHaAHCT ChCCOH BO B pe MH CBoero npe6blB3HHH b Pocchh 
co 6 pa\ qe\yio Kyny <j>aAbuiHBbix « 40 KyMeHTOB» h Aa<ecBH 4 eTeAbCTB, c 

nOMOIItblO KOTOpbIX nbITaACH 40Ka3aTb, HTO GoAbUieBHKH -n.\aTHbie areHTbl 

TepMaHHH h hto cymecTByeT ueAbiii “HeMeqKO- 6 oAbiijeBHCTCKHH 3 aroBop». 
/ 5 a*e BH 43 BUiHe Biijbi 6 ypa<ya 3 Hbie wypHaAHCTbi OTBepHyAMCb ox Chccohb, 
04 HaK 0 rocy 4 apcTBeHHbiH 4 enapTaMeHT B 3 HA ero«MaTepHaAbi» Ha Boopy- 
iKeHHe. OceHbio 1918 ro 4 a A^oh Ph 4 BbinycrHA cneuwaAbHyio 6 po- 
iiiiopy—«/^oKyMeHTbi CHCcoHa* (The Sisson Documents, 1918 ), b KOTopoii c 
(JiaKTaMH b pynax 40 Ka 3 aA noAAOWHOCTb sthx (j>a.\biiiHBOK h 4 o 6 hac» hx 
OKOHH 3 TeAbHOH 4 HCKpe 4 HTai|HH B TAa 3 aX o 6 mecTBeHHOCTH. 

Tsereteli — H. T. UlepereAH (1882—1959), 04 MH H3 AH 4 epoB MeHbiueBH3- 
Ma. nocAe <I>eBpaAbCKoft peBOAiouHM — HAeH HcnoAKOMa HeTporpa 4 CKoro 
CoaeTa, b Mae 1917 ro 4 a BomeA bo BpeMeHHoe npaBHTeAbcTBO, 6wa 
MHHHCTpOM BHyTpeHHHX 4 eA, 3aHHMaACH TpaBAeft fiOAbllieBHKOB. IloCAe 

OKTflGpbCKOH peBOAIOUHH- 04 HH H3 py K 0 B 04 HTe.\eH MeHblXleBHCTCKOrO 

npaBHTeAbCTBa b rpy 3 HH, 3 aTeM — 6 e\o 3 MHrpaHT. 

Dan — O. M. (TypBHH, 1871 — 1947), 04 HH m3 AH 4 epoB MeHbiueBH3- 
Ma. nocAe OeBpaAbCKofl peBOAioitHM — HAeH HcnoAKOMa neTporpa4CKoro 
coBeTa h Ilpe3H4HyMa LfMK nepBoro co3biBa. El 044 cp?K hbba BpeMeHHoe 
11 pa b HTeAbCTBO, nocAe Okth6p« 6opoAca npoTMB 6oAbmeBHKOB. B 
1922 ro 4 y bmcabh H3 CoBeTCKoro Coio3a. 
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Lieber —M. H. An6ep (ToAbAMaH, 1880 — 1937), oahh h 3 AHAepoB 
ByHAa. riocAe OeBpaAbcnoH peBOAioqHH — hach HcnoAKOMa nerporpaA- 
CKoro CoBeTa h ripe3HAnyMa I4HK nepBoro co3HBa. 3aHHA Bpa>KAe6Hyio 
no3HUHio no OTHOineHHK) k OKTn6pbCKOH peBOAioqHH. B AaAbHeflmeM 
HaxoAHAca Ha xo3aflcTBeHHofl pa6oTe. 

Gotz — A. P. Tou (Pa<J>aAOBHH, 1882—1940), oahh hs AHAepoB napTHH 
acepoB. riocAe <I>eBpaAbCKOH peBOAIOUHH— AHAep ({ipaKUHH acepoB b 
OeTporpaACKOM CoBeTe paOonHx h coaa3tckhx AenyTaTOB. B 1922 roAy 
BMecTe c rpynnofl acepoB 6 ma ocy>KACH 3a aHTHcoBeTCKyio AemeAbHocTb. B 
AaAbHettuieM aMHHCTHpOBaH, HaXOAHACH Ha X03HHCTBCHH0H pa6oTe. 

Avksentiev — H. 4- ABKceHTbeB (1878—1943), oahh H3 AHAepoB napTHH 
acepoB, MAeH ee L(K. riocAe cpeBpaAbCKOH peBOAiOMHH — npeAceAaTeAb 
HcnoAKOMa BcepoccHHcnoro CoBeTa KpecTbHHCKHX AenyTaTOB, mhhhctp 
BHyTpeHHHX A^A BO BTOpOM KOaAHUHOHHOM npaB HTeA bCTBe KepeHCKoro, 
no3AHee — npeAceAaTeAb KOHTppeBOAiouHOHHoro UpeAnapAaMeHTa. Ak- 
THBHblH npOTHBHHK CoBeTCKOH BA3CTH, 6eA03MHrpaHT. 

Victor Tchemov— B. M. MepHOB (1876 — 1952), oahh hs AHAepoB h 
T eopeTHKOB napTHH acepoB. B Mae-aBrycTe 1917 roAa — mhhhctp 3eM- 
AeAeAHH bo BpeMeHHOM npaBHTeAbCTBe, nocAe OKTn6pbCKOH peBOAIOUHH 
pyKOBOAHA aHTHCOBeTCKHMH MHTOK3MH. B 1920 TOAy 3MHTpHpOBaA H 
ripoAOAwaA aKTHBHyio 6opb6y npoTHB Cobctckoto rocyAapcTBa. 

...and even Maxim Gorky, belonged to the Right Wing — B nepnoA 
nOArOTOBKH H UpOBeACHHB OKTa6pbCKOH peBOAIOUHH TopbKHH AOnyCTHA 
p HA OU1h6ok, Bbipa3HBLUHXCH B HeAOOUeHKe CHA 60 AbUieBHK 0 B H pOAH 
npoAeTapnaTa, b npeyBeAHneHHH onacHOCTH HacTHO-co6cTBeHHHHecKOH 
cthxhh pyccKoro KpecTbHHCTBa (c6. CTaTeft «HecBoeBpeMeHHbie mmcah», 
1917 — 1918). rio3HMHH TopbKoro b KaHy h Okth6ph Bbi3BaAa pe3Kyio 

KpHTHKy B. H. AeHHHa, cnpaBeAAHBOCTb KOTopoii nncaTeAb BnocAeACTBHH 
npH3HaA nOAHOCTbK). B AaAbHeHUieM TopbKHH CT3A 3KTHBHO ynaCTBOBaTb B 
p33BHTHH HOBOH COUHaAHCTHHeCKOH KyAbTypbl. B nHCbMe K 9nTOHy 
CHHKAepy AeTOM 1918 roAa 4>k oh Pha Aa a TAy6oKHH pa36op oihh6ok, 
AonymeHHbix TopbKHM b nepnoA ero coTpyAHnnecTBa b noAyMeHb- 
meBHCTCKOH ra3eTe «HoBaa a<H3Hb». 

Carlyle, in his French Revolution — Toiuac KapAaiiAb (1795 — 1881), 

aHTAHHCKHH nHCaTeAb H ny6AHUHCT. B CBOefl KHHre «HcTOpHB <J)paHlty3- 
ckoh peBOAIOUHH » (1837) KapAaiiAb, xoth h ocyavtaA HKo6HHCKyio ahkt3~ 
Typy, TeM He MeHee bhaca b HapoAHOM bocct3hhh pe3yAbTar o6octphb- 
UIHXCa KAaCCOBbIX npOTHBOpeHHH H npOTeCT Macc npOTHB WetTOKHX 
H3CHAHH, MHHHMbIX BepX3MH. 

Karsavina — T. IT KapcaBHHa (1885), BbiAaiomaaca pyccKaa 6aAe- 
pHHa, TaHqeBaAa b MapHHHCKOM TeaTpe, 3acAy?KHAa iunpoKoe npn3- 
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HaHHe Htno\HfHneM rAaBHbix poAeii b Ga\eTax «KapHaBaA», «BH4eHHe 
po3bi», «rieTpyuiKa». IlocAe OkthGph 3MMrpnpoBaAa b Ahpahio. 

Imperial School of Pages — IIa>KecKHH Kopnyc 

Krivoye Zerkalo —«KpHBoe 3epKaAo», TeaTp, opraHHiouaHHbiii b 
1908 ro4y b FleTepGypre, ero penepTyap coctoha, rAaBHbiM ofipa30M, H3 
caTHp h iiapoAHii Ha TeaTpaAbHbie TeMbi. IlocAe peBOAiouHH npenpaTHA 
CBoe cymecTBOBaHne. 

Schnitzler’s “Reigen”—«XopoB 04 », nbeca aBcrpniicKoro 4 paMaTypra- 
HMnpeccHOHHCTa ApTypa IIlHHUAepa (1862—1931) 

Easy Philosophies — nonyAflpHaa (|>h \oco(J>hh 

Theosophists — Teoco({)bi pa34eAHAH pcAHrH03HO-MHCTHMecKoe yneHHe, 
npH3Haiomee hctohhhkom «Gorono3HaHHH» Henyio noAy MHCTMHecKyio hh- 
TyHUHK) H OTKpOBeHHe. TeOCO(J)CKHe TeOpHH GbIAH BetbMa pacnpOCTpaHeHbl 
b 4 eKa 4 eHTCKoii cpe 4 e. 

We came down to the front of the Twelfth Army — OGcroBTeAbCTBa 
3Toft not‘34KH ormcaHbi Ph 40 m b OMepKp Revolutionary Vignettes. 

Chapter II 

From Europe came rumors of peace at the expense of Russia...— B 

npyrax cokmhhkob BbinaiunBaAncb pa3AHHHbie riAaHM crosopa c Tep- 
MaHHeii, :ja KOTopwe npt‘4noAaraAOCb «3anAaTHTb» ycrynKaMH co cxopoHM 
Poccmm. 

Burtzev —B. A. BypqeB (1862—1936), pycCKnii nyGAHqHCT, b 80-bie 
ro4bi — Hap 040 B 0 AeLi, b 4aAbHeMirieM 6 wa 6ah30k k napTHH scepoB, 
KpaikHHH LUOBHHHCT b ro4bi BOHHbi. B 1917 ro4y no44ep)KHBaA reHepaAa 
KopuHAOBa, BeA Ha crpaHHqax kohtppcboaiomhohhoh ra3eTbi «OGmee 
4eAO» KaMnaHHio npoTHB GoAbuieBHKOB, nocAe OkthGpi>ckoh peBOAiOMHH 
H34aBa\ ee Ha lore Pocchh, 3aTeM b PlapH>Ke, Ky 4 a SMHrpHpoBaA h r 4 e 
np 040 A>KaA BetTH aKTHBHyiO 6opb6y npOTHB COBeTCKOH BAaCTH. 

Plekhanov’s Yedinstvo —«E 4 hhctbo», KpaiiHe npaaan rpynna MeHb- 
uieBHKOB-ofiopoHqeB, KOTopyio nocAe (DeBpaAbCKoii Gypa<ya3HO- 
4eMOKparMHecKOH peBOAioqHH 1917 ro4a B03rAaBHA T. B. ElAexaHOB 
(1856—1918), yTBep» 4 aBUJHH, hto Pocchh He co3peAa 4 ab nepexo 4 a k 
coqnaAM3My. IlocAe no6e4bi OKTaGpbCKoro BOccraHHH 3Ta rpynna riepecra- 
\a cyiqecTBOBaTb. 


Karakhan — A. M. KapaxaH (1889—1937), cobctckhh 4anAOMaT, k 
peBOAioHHOHHOMy 4BH4<eHHio npHMKHyA b 1904 ro4y, B HIOAP 1917 ro4a 

BCTVIIHA B napTHK) GoAbuieBHKOB BblA CeKpeiapCM COBeTCKOH MHpHOM 
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4eAeraqnn b Bpecxe b 1917 — 1918 ro4ax. B 4aAbHeftmeM 33HHMa.\ nocrw 
3aMHapKOMa hhoc rpaHHbix 4eA, noAnpe^a b KHTae. 

Potressov —A. H. IloTpecoB (1869—1934), 04 HH H3 AH4epoB MeHb- 
iucBH3Ma. B 1917 ro4y pe4aKTHpoBaA ra3eTy «/(eHb». 3aHHMaBiuyio pe3KO 
aHTH6oAbUieBHCTCKyiO rl03ML(HK). IlocAe OKTH6pbCKOii peBOAKjqHH 3MHF- 
pHpOB3A. 

Gallic- 3 d. 0>KHBAeHHbIH, GbirTpblH 

Volodarsky — B. BoA 04 apcKHH (M. M. roAb 4 iuTeiiH, 1891 —1918). Pe- 
BOAioqHOHHyio 4e«TeAbHOCTb HanaA b 1905 ro4y b opraHH3aqH*ix ByH4a, 
3aTeM npwMKHyA k MeHbiueBHKaM. Heo4HOKpaTHO no4BepraACH apecTaM h 
ccwAKaM, 6 wa b 3MHrpai(Hn. B Mae 1917 ro 4 a BepHyACfl b Pocchio, 
HenoTopoe BpeMH coctoba b neTporpa4CKOH opraHH3aqHH Me5KpaiioHqeB, 
3aTeM 6bIA npHHHT B napTHIO 6oAbUieBHKOB. 

Riazanov — ,4. B. Ph33hob (roAb 4 eH 4 ax, 1870—1938), npHHHMaA ynac- 
THe b coqHaA~ 4 eMOKpaTHHecKOM 4 bhjkchhh c 90-x ro 40 B. Ha VI ci>e34e 
napTHH 6wa npHHHT b PC4PH(6). riotAe Okth6p« pa6oTaA b npo<j>coio3ax, 
c 1921 ro 4 a 6wa 4 HpeKTopoM HHCTHTyTa K. Mapnca h <1>. rjHreAbca. B 
1931 ro4y 6ma hckakjhch m3 BKFI(6) 3a co4eftcTBHe KOHTppeBOAioqHOHHOH 
4e«TeAbHOCTH MeHbUieBHKOB. 

On the morning of October 31st appeared in Rabotchi Put the first 
Instalment of Lenin’s “Letter to the Comrades” — HoMep ra3eTbi «Pa6o- 
hhh nyTb», b KOTopoM 6ua noMemeH nepBbiii OTpbiBOK H3 «LIncbMa k 
TOB apmqaM» B. H. AeHHHa, BbiuieA 1 Hoafjpjj (19 OKTfl6pa) 1917 ro4a. 

Chapter IV 

Peter-Paul — 3 d. nerponaBAOBCKaa KpenocTb 

The leading article was signed “Zinoviev” — hctohho. CiaTba 6biAa 
ony6AHKOBaHa b ra3eTe «Pa6oHHH nyTb» 7 Hoa6pH (25 OKTa6pa) 1917 ro4a 
6e3 no4nHcn. Abtop ee He ycraHOBAeH. 

Peters — R. X. IleTepc (1886—1938), BH 4 Hbiii 4 eaTeAb AaTbiiucKOH 
coqnaA-4eMOKpaTHH. B OKTfl6pbCKHe 4 hh — HAeH neTporpa4CKoro BoeH- 
HO-peBOAK)qHOHHOrO KOMHTeTa, 3aTeM HAeH KOAAeTHH BHK H 3aMeCTHTeAb 
ripe 4 ce 4 aTeAB BMK. B 4 aAbHeiiuieM — Ha pyK 0 B 04 aiqeH BoeHHoii h nap- 
thhhoh pa6crre. 

Russian Daily News —ra3eTa, Bbixoimimaa b 1917 ro 4 y b neTporpa 4 e 

Ha aHTAHCKOM B3bIKe 

Alexander Column — AAeKcaH 4 pniicKan koaohhb, HaxoAHTOi Ha hao- 
ma4« nepe4 3hmhhm 4BopqoM 
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Chapter V 

Bund — «Bceo6mHH eBpeiicKHH pa6oHHH C0103 b Ahtbc, IloAbiue h 
Pocchh», bo3hhk b 1897 ro 4 y; onnopTyHHCTMMecKaB MeAKo6yp>Kya3HaH 
eBpeficKan HaqHOHaAHCTHHecKaH napTHH, CTOHBinaH Ha MCHbiueBHCTCKHX 
no3MjHHX. riocAe OeBpaAbCKofi 6yp>Kya3HO-4eMOKpaTHHecKoii peBOAiOMHH 
no44ep>KHBaA BpeMeHHoe npaBHTCAbCTBO, BeA o>xecTOHeHHyio 6opb6y 
ripoTHB napTHH 6oAbuieBHKOB. B 1921 ro4y np0H30uiAa caMOAHKBH4aqHH 
ByH4a. 

Menshevik! Internationalists — pa 4 HKaAbHoe KpbiAO MeHbmeBHCTCKOH 
napTHH, KOTOpOe, npOTHBHCb OTKpblTOMy COTpy 4 HHHeCTBy C npaBHIUHMH 
KAaCCaMH, B TO 5Ke BpeMH BhICTynaAO npOTHB 6 oAbliieBHKOB H H 4 eH 
4 HicraTypbi npoAeTapHaTa. O 4 HHM H3 ero AH 4 epoB 6ua MapTOB. 

the martyrs of March — MyneHHKH MapTOBCKOH peBOAioijHH ; /H>koh Ph4 
HMeeT b BH4y OeBpaAbCKyw 6ypjKya3HO-4eMOKpaTHHecKyio peBOAtoqHio 
(27 (f>eBpaAfl 1917 ro4a), ho b CBoeii KHHre Be34e 4aTHpyeT co6mthh no 
HOBOMy KaAeH4apio. 


Chapter VI 

Count Tolstoy — H. H. Toactoh (1858—1918). C 1893 ro4a no 
1905 ro4 — BHue-npe3H4eHT AKa4eMHH xy 40 JKecTB. BbiA MHHHcrpoM Ha- 
po4Horo npocBemcHHH b npaBHTeAbcTBe KepeHCKoro. riocAe Okth6ph 

CT3A 6eA03MHrpaHT0M. 


Chapter IX 

Vera Slutskaya— B. K. CAyqKaa (1880—1917 ),hach PC/IPBI c 1902 ro 4 a, 
ynacTHHiJia peBOAioqHH 1905—1907 ro 40 B b MHHCKe, 4 eAeraT V (A 0 H 40 H- 
cKoro) CT.e34a napTHH. flocAe OeBpaAbcnon 6yp>Kya3HO-4eMOKpaTHHecKoft 
peBOAiouHH — HAeH BacHAeocTpoBCKoro panKOMa FIeTporpa 4 a. 

Dybenko — n. E. 4w6eHKO (1889—1938), cobctckhh rocy 4 apcTBeHHbin h 
bochhwh 4 eaTeAb, 6 oAbineBHK c 1912 ro 4 a. riocAe OeBpaAbCKoii 6ypa<ya3- 
HO- 4 eMOKpamHecKOH peBOAioquH 6 bi a npe 4 ce 4 aTeAeM UeHipa\bHoro 
KoMHTeTa BaATHHCKoro <j)AOTa (LfeHTpo 6 aATa), npHHHMaA aKTHBHoe ynac- 
THe b no 4 TOTOBKe k BOopy?KeHHOMy BOCcraHHio b OKTflGpe 1917 ro 4 a. 
Bh 4 Huh ynacTHHK Tpaa< 4 aHCKofi bohhm, b 4 aAbHenuieM — Ha pyK 0 B 04 H- 
UJIHX BOeHHbIX 40 AvKH 0 CTHX. 

Mooney — Tom MyHH (1885 — 1942), 3kthbhhh ynacTHHK aMepHKaHcno- 
ro pa 6 onero 4 BH*eHHfl, colihelahct, 04 HH H3 pyK 0 B 04 HTeAeft npo<J>coio3a 
AHTeiimHKOB b CaH-OpaHqncKO. B 1916 ro 4 y 6ma apecTOBaH noAHqHett no 
AO>KHOMy o 6 BHHeHHK) B TOM, HTO OH HKo6bJ 6 pOCHA 6 oM 6 y BO BpeMH 
BoeHHoro napa 4 a b CaH-OpaHqHCKO. Bma npnroBopeH k CMepTHoii kbshh, 
saMeHeHHoft b 1917 ro4y no*;H3HeHHbiM TiopeMHbiM 3aK,MOHeHHeM. Pacnpa- 
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Ba Ha a MyHH H ero 4py3bBMH ABHAaCb O 4 HOH H3 <J>OpM TOH LilHpOKOH BOAHbl 
penpeccHH npoTHB nporpeccHBHbix SAeMeHTOB, KOTopaa npoKaTHAacb b 
CII1A B r 04 bl BOHHbl. Cy4 Ha4 MyHH BbI3BaA 4BH>KeHHe npOTeCTd KaK B 
AMepHKe, Tan h 3 a ee npe4eAaMH. /|>koh Ph 4 04 HH h 3 nepBbix bosbucha 
roAoc b ero 3amHTy, ony 6 AHKOBaB b «MaccHC» b 4 eKa 6 pe 1916 ro4a CTaTbio 
«AoByuiKa b CaH-OpaHUHCKO* (Trap in San Francisco), b xoTopott pa 3 o 6 Aa- 
hha KOMe 4 Hio 6yp)Kya3Horo cy 4 a. MyHH 6 ua ocBo 6 o>K 4 eH b 1939 ro 4 y no 4 

43BAeHHeM ofimeCTBeHHOrO MHeHHB. 

Berkman—AAeKcaH4p EepKMaH (1870—1936), H3BecTHbiH aMepHKaH- 
ckhh aHapxHCT, c 1892 no 1906 ro4 Haxo 4 HAca b 3aKAK>HeHHH 3 a noKyiue- 
Hne Ha CTaAbHoro MarHaTa TeHpH C>pHKa, b 1919 ro4y ocya<4eH 3a 3hth- 
BoeHHyio 4 eaTeAbHOCTb. B 1919 ro4y 6ma BbicAaH H3 CIUA. 

Chapter X 

Iberian Gate—HaepcKHe BopoTa h nacoBHn 6 mah npn Bxo4e Ha 
KpacHyio nAouia4b co CTopoHbi Oxothoto p« 4 a. 

Chapter XII 

Congress — Hpe3BbinaHHbiH BcepoccHHCKHH ci>e 34 Cobctob xpecTbflH- 
ckhx 4enyTaTOB nponcxo4HA b Hon6pe 1917 ro4a: Ha HeM fioAbuiHHCTBO 
6hao 3 a AeBbiMH acepaMH, hmcbujhmh CHAbHoe bahhhhc b OTcraAbix, no 
npeHMymecTBy KpecTbBHCKHx Maccax. Ha rbe 34 e Tpn>K4bi BbicTynaA 
AeHHH, noKaaaBiiiHH, — b npoTHBOBec yTBep?K4eHHHM acepoB, nbiTaBinnxca 
npoTHBonocTaBHTb 4epeBHio ropo4y,— mto 6oAbuieBHKH OTHK)4b He ymeM- 
AHIOT KpeCTbHHCKHX HHTepeCOB, MTO, BBAHBCb napTHeft pa6oMeTO K-Aacca, 
ohh Bbipaa<aK)[ HHTepecbi Bcero TpyAOBoro Hapo4a Pocchh. Hmchho 3to 
no4TBep4HA o6Hapo40BaHHbiH cpa 3 y >xe nocAe no6e4bi OxTafipa 3a koh o 
3eMAe. Ha KpecTbHHCKOM ci»e 34 e 6wao npHHHTo petueHHe 0 BBe4eHHH b 
nepBoe coBeTcnoe npaBHTeAbCTBO npe4craBHTeAeH AeBbix acepoB: ohh 
Haxo4HAHCb TaM 40 hioab 1918 ro4a, Kor4a napTHB AeBbix acepoB 
nepepo4HAacb b OTKpbiTO KOHTppe boa ioijhoh Hy io aHTHCOBeTCKyio CHAy. Ha 
Cbe 34 e BOCTopjKecTBOBaAa ahhhb AeHHHa: C0103 npoAeTapnaTa c Tpy40BMM 
KpeCTbBHCTBOM. 

Nathanson — M. A. HaTaHCOH (1850—1919), npe 4 CTaBHTeAb peBOAioqH- 
OHHoro Hapo4HHMecTBa, 3aTeM — acep. B peBOAiouHOHHOM 4 bh*chhh 
ynacTBOBaA c 1869 ro 4 a, 6wa o4hhm H3 opraHH33TopoB napTHH AeBbix ace- 
poB, b 1918 ro4y ocy4HA AeBO-acepoBCKHH Mure* npoTHB cobctckoh 
BA aCTH. 

Boris Reinstein — Eopnc Pchhihtchh (1866—1947), aMepnKaHCKHH co- 
UHaAHCT, Bbixo4en H3 Pocchh, c 1884 ro 4 a npHHHMaA ynacTHe b pa6oneM 
4 BH*eHHH. B 1901 ro 4 y aMHrpnpoBaA b CIUA, 6ha npe 4 CTaBHTeAeM 
AMepHKaHCKOH COUHaAHCTHHeCKOtt napTHH BO II HHTepHaUHOHaAe. 
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B 1917 ro 4 y BepHyAca b Pocchkj, npHMKHyA k MeHbineBHKaM- 
HHTepHauHOHaAHcraM. Korvja nocAe OKTa 6 pa npw <t>eAepannH hho- 
CTpaHHbix rpynn PKFI 6mao co34aHO Biopo peBOAiouHOHHOH nponaraH 4 bi 
(oho nOA'IHHSAOCb HapKOMaTy HHOCTpaHHbIX AC A), PeHHLUTeHH HanaA 
pa 6 oTaTb b hcm h npHBAeK k ero 4 eaTeAbHocTH Pw 4 a h AAb 6 epTa Pwca 
BHAbHMCa. Bropo 3aHHMaAOCb, B OCHOBHOM, pa 6 oTOH Cpe 4 H BOeHHO- 
nAeHHbix h pacnpocTpaHeHHeM arHTauHOHHOH AHTepaTypbi — ra3eT, ahc- 
tobok, nAaKaTOB — b HeMeqKO-aBCTpHHCKHX OKOnax. B aHBape 1918 ro 4 a 
PefiHiHTeftH BMecTe c PH 40 M BbicTynaA Ha 111 n>e34e Cobctob. B anpeAe 
1918 ro 4 a 6 wa npHHXT b napTHio 6 oAbmeBHKOB, b 4 aAbHeHiueM pa 6 oTaA b 
K oMHHTepHe h ripo(f)HHTepHe. 

A TASTE OF JUSTICE 

PaccKa3 «Mrpa npaBocy4H«» BnepBbie yBH4eA cbct b >KypHaAe «M3 cchc» 
b anpeAe 1913 ro4a. 


MAC-AMERICAN 

«MaK-aMepHKaHeq» — oahh H3 AywiiiHx paccKa30B PH 4 a, pa:)nnnaioinHM 
aHTHHMnepHaAHCTHHecKyro TeMy «BoccTaBineH Mckchkh»,— HanwcaH b 
ocTpo HpoHHHecKOH MaHepe. B ocHOBy ero noAO*eH peaAbHbin 3nH304. 
BbiA onyGAHKOBaH b «M3Cchc» b anpeAe 1914 ro 4 a. 

Tom-and-Jerry —IoM-H-^iKeppn, po 4 Kpennoro nyHiua 

cuartel (ucn.) — KBapTaA 

fiesta (ucn.) — npa 34 HHK 

Greaser —npe 3 pHTeAbHaa uiOBHHHCTHHecKaa kahhkb aah iojkho- 
aMepHKaHHeB, npHHHTaa b CIUA 

Convention of Galahads — no 4 o 6 HO co 6 paHHio raAaxa 40 B; Fa.\a- 
xa4 — 6 Aaropo 4 HbiH pbiqapb, 04 HH H3 TAaBHbix nepcoHajKeii cpe 4 - 
HeBeKOBblX pbiyapCKHX pOMaHOB TaK Ha3blBaeMOTO ApTypOBCKOrO HHKAa, 
hah pOMaHOB KpyrAoro croAa, BecbMa nonyAapHbix cpe 4 H lOHOiuecTBa b 
Ahtahh h CIIIA. 34ecb ynoMHHaeTca HpoHHnecKH. 

DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION 

Paccna3 «/|OHb peBOAIOUHH” 6 bIA HanHCaH BCKOpe nOCAe B03BpameHHH H3 
3ana4HOH EBponu. B ocHOBy ero noAOweH peaAbHbin CAyMaii, npoH3ome4- 
uiHii c PH 40 M bo BpeMH ero npe 6 biBaHHH b napn>Ke oceHbio 1914 ro 4 a. 
PaccKa3 npoHH33H 4 yxoM npoTecTa npoTHB HecnpaBe 4 AHBOro o 6 mecTBa, 
KaAenamero 4 yuiH AK) 4 eH. Oh 6 ua ony 6 AHKOBaH He b «MeTponoAHT3He», 
nocTOBHHbiM aBTopoM KOToporo Ph4 craA, npHMepHO, c oceHH 1913 ro4a, a 
b *M3cchc» b <}>eBpaAe 1915 ro 4 a. 
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B CTaTbe «M 3 BOcnoMHHaHHH o B. H. AeHHHe» H. K. Kpyncxan nHiuer: 
"Kor^a H MHTaAa c 6 opHHK /[)KOHa PH 4 a “^OHb peBOAK>L(HH», MHe oco 6 eHHo 
nOHpaBHAOCb, MTO PH 4 pHCOBBA n pOCTHTyTOK He C TOHKH 3peHHB HX 
npo<|»eccHH hah BonpocoB aio 6 bh, a c tohkh 3peHHa 4 pyrnx hx HHTepecoB. 
06biHHO, Kor 4 a pHcyiOT « 4 ho», o 6 pamaioT BHHMaHHe Ha 6 wt» (H. K. 
KpyncKad, O AHTepaType h HCxyccTBe, A., 1963, crp. 34). 

Rotonde —«PoTOH 4 a», H3BecTHoe b riapH>xe Ka<J>e, r 4 e Macro 6biBaAH 
Xy403KHHKH, nHCaTeAH, apTHCTb! H T. 4 . 

low-throated waist — 6Ay3Ka c rAy6oxHM 4eK0AbTe 

anisette ( pp .) — anwcoBKa (AHxep) 

nom de Dieu (pp.) — nepT B03bMH 

caisse {(pp.) — Kacca 

Quartier — Ohcbh 4 HO HMeeTCfl b BH4y Quartier Latin — AaraHCXHH 
KBapTaA. 

epatante (pp.) — anaTHpyiomHH 

the Carmagnole — «KapMaHbOAa», 04 Ha H3 Han 6 o\ee H3BecTHbix 
Hapo 4 Hbix neceH (a Taxace TaHeit) bo BpeMH (f>paHqy3CKOH peBOAioitHH 
1789—1794 ro 40 B. EbiAa cAoateHa actom 1792 ro 4 a, no-BH 4 HMOMy, b 
npoAeTapcKHX xpyrax, BOCXBaAiteT caHxtoAOTOB h H34eBaerca Ha 4 KopoAeM 
h KopoAeBoft. Bo OpaHitHH HanaAa XX Bexa «KapMaHbOAa» 6 biAa 
nonyAttpHa cpe 4 H aHapxHCTOB. 

It’s defendu (pp.) — OHa 3anpeuteHa 

Ta gueule, my friend, (pp.) — 3aTKHHCb, Moil mhamh. 

“C’est la lutte finale” (pp.) — «3to ecTb Ham nocAe 4 HHH h pemHTeAbHbifi 
6oH» 

‘Le Farou’ (pyp.) — /(Hxapb 

‘fa ira!’ (pp.) — «/(eAO noH 4 eT?», o 4 Ha H3 3HaMennTbix neceH t)>paHuy3- 

ckoh peBOAioitHH 1789—-1794 ro 40 B. OHa po 4 HAacb b HioAe 1790 ro 4 a b 
ro 40 BtitHHy mTypMa EacTHAHH; hmchho b npHneBe stoh necHH saxAtoneH 
npH3bIB: «ApHCTOKpaTOB Ha (fonapbx. CnyCTB 4 ecflTHAeTHH, KOr4a BO 
OpaHUHH pa3BHAOCb MaccoBoe pa 6 oMee 4 BH>xeHHe, stot npH3biB 6 wa 
nepeHHaneH b «EypatyeB Ha <j>OHapb». 

n’est-ce pas (pp.) — He Tax ah 
Pardie! (pp.) —HepT bo3bmh! 
salaud (pp.) — Hero 4 aii 
Syndicate (pp.) —CHH 4 HxaT 
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‘Dansons la Carmagnole 
Vive le son — Vive le son — 

Dansons la Carmagnole 

Vive le son du canon!’ ( pp ) — HeTBepocTnim>e, HBAtuomeeca 
npHneBOM «KapMaHbOAbi». «CTaHqyeM KapvtaHbOAy, craHityeM Kap- 
MaHbOAy — 4a 34paBCTByeT rpoM nyuieK!» 

Allons! Petit chemineau! (pp.) — Bnepe4, MaAeHbKaa nTHHKa! 

A bas the priests! ( pp .)— 4oaoh rionoB! 

A bas les calottes! ( pp .) — /Joaoh nonon! 

A bas the police! ( pp .)— ,4oaoh iioahmhio! 

flics (< pp .) LIiriHKH 

couturiere (pp.) — nopTHHxa, 3d. BAa4eAMija MacTepcKOH 
charmeuse (pp.) — roAy6oe 
Va t’en! (pp.) — y6HpaftcH! 


WAR IN PATERSON 

Henocpe4CTBeHHbiM n0B040M 4AH HanacaHHa onepKa HBHAacb Bcrpena 
,4woHa PH4a c Bhaaom XeftBy40M, BH4HUM 4e«TeAeM aMepHKaHCKoro 
paGonero 4BH*eHHa, 04HHM H3 BOW4eii acboh npoc()coi03Hoft opraHH3aqnH 
MPM (HH4ycTpHa\bHbie pa6onne Mupa). OHa npon3om\a b HanaAe 
1913 ro4a b caAOHe MefiGA H3BecTHoft hmo-hopkckoh MeueHaTKH. 

34ecb 6biBa,\H pa3AHHHbie «3HaMeHHTocTH»: xy40WHHKH, wypHaAHCTbi, 
noAHTHKH, HHor4a AeBbie pa6oMne AH4epbi. YcAbmiaB paccxas Xeimv4a o 
CTaMKe TeKCTHAbtyHKOB B IlaTepCOHe, Pn4, 40 Toro M3AO HHTepeCOBaBlUHH- 
c H paGoMHM 4BH*eHHeM, peillHA HeMe4AeHHO OTnpaBHTbCB Ha MeCTO 
Co6bITHH. O60 BCeM yBH4eHHOM H nepeJKHTOM BO BpeMH nOCemeHHH 
3a6acTOB>HHKOB Ph4 HanncaA b onepKe «BofiHa b riaTepcoHe», KOTopwii 
BnepBbie 6biA ony6AHKOBaH b pa4HuaAbHOM wypHaAe «Maccnc» b HioHe 
1913 ro4a. 

Euie bo BpeMH npe6biBaHH« b IlaTepcoHe Ph4 3 aropeAca cmcaoh H4eefi, 
KOTOpylO CTaA H 3 CTOHHMBO npeTBOpflTb B WH 3 Hb, K 3 K TOAbKO BepHyACH B 
Hbio-HopK. Oh HanaA pa6oTaTb Ha4 nocTaHOBKoft MaccoBoro cneicraKAH, 
BOcnpoH 3 B 04 amero X04 3 a 6 acTOBKH. Poah cianeHUMKOB 40AWHbi 6 wah 
HCITOAHMT b C 3 MH ynaCTHHKH CoGbITHH B IlaTepCOHe. Ph 4 B 3 HA H 3 CeGfl 
<|>yHKunM pewwccepa, aBTopa cqeHapHH, oh we rmcaA 4eKopai4HH, 
npH4yMbIBaA MH 3 aHCqeHbI. BOOpyWHBIHHCb MHKpO<j)OHOM, peneTHpOBaA c 
xopoM «MapceAbe3y» h «MHTepHattHOHaA». Cpe4H aKTepoB 6 mah Bhaa 
X eftBy4, 9 AH 3 a 6 eT TapAH Oahhh h 4pyrHe pa6oHHe AH4epbi. B 04HOM H 3 
3 nH 3040 B cneKTaKAH XeflBy4 npoH 3 HOCHA penb Ha4 moi-haoh y6HToro 
3 a 6 acTOBmnKa, KOTopaa npoH 3 BeAa orpoMHoe BnewACHHe Ha npwcyT- 
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CTBOB3BIUHX 3pHTeAefi. CneKTaKAb, COCTOJtBLUHH H3 riflTH 4CHCTBHH, 3aBep- 
uiaACH neHHeM «HHTepHaitHOHaAa», h 4aa<e 6yp»ya3Hbie ra3eTbi BbiHyat- 
4eHbl 6bIAH npH3HaTb CHAy B034efiCTBHfl 3TOTO CneKTaKAH. 

I. W. W. = Industrial Workers of the World — H H 4 ycTpnaAbHbie 
pa 6 onne MMpa, opraHH3attHH aMepHKaHCKoro npoAeTapnaTa, cbirpaBiuaa 
B3>KHyK) pOAb B HCTOpHH npO(j)COK)3HOrO 4BH>KeHHJl B CIIIA. OcHOBaHHafl B 
1905 ro4y B. XeitBy40M, K). 4 c6com h 4p., oHa npoTHBOcrottAa peijtop- 
MHCTCKHM npO<J)COK)3aM (A<t>T). 06T>e4HHBK>maH, B OCHOBHOM, HeKBa- 
AHCpHUHpOBaHHblX paGoHHX, HPM, CTOHBIIiaH Ha n03HUHBX KA3CCOBOH 
6opb6bI, HeCMOTpH Ha OUIhGkH aHapXO<MH4HKaAHCTCKOrO n0p«4Ka, 
BBAHAaCb peBOAIOltHOHHOH CHAOH pa 60 Her 0 4BH»eHHfl. yH3CTHMKH HPM 
(hah «yo66AH», KaK HX Ha3blB3AH) 0praHH30BbIB3AH 3a6aCTOBKH, BnOCAe4- 
CTBHH 3KTHBHO BbICTynaAH npOTHB BOHHbl, 3a HTO n 04 BepraAHCb JKeCTOKHM 

peripeccHHM h npecAe 40 BaHHHM. B 1918 ro 4 y OoAee 2000 hachob HPM 
6mah OpouieHbi b TiopbMbi. Kor4a b 1919 ro4y o6pa30BaAacb KOMnapTHH 
CIIIA, AynuiHe SAeMeHTbi HPM BAHAHCb b ee pH 4 bi. B 20-e ro 4 bi BCAe 4 CTBHe 
OnnOpTyHHCTHqeCKOH nOAHTHKH AH4epOB HPM Bbip 04 HAaCb B ceK- 
TaHTCKyio opraHH3aitHio h norepHAa bahhhhc b Maccax. 

HaMHHaa c naTepcoHa, Ph 4 nHTaA HeH3MCHHyio CHMnaTHio k HPM, o neM 
CBH 4 eTeAbCTByeT BKAiOHeHHbiH b c6opHHK onepK The I. W. W. Trial at 
Chicago. 

Haywood — Yhakhm (Bhaa) Xeimyvt (1869 — 1928), Bbi 4 aiomHHCH 4 en- 
Te\b aMepHKaHCKoro paOoHero 4 BH/KeHHH, 04 HH H3 AH 4 epoB HPM. Ebi.\ 
py K 0 B 04 HTeAeM pH 4 a KpyOHblX 3a6aCTOBOK, B r 04 bl BOHHbl 33HHMaA 
3HTHMHAHT3pHCTCKyIO n03HMHI0. B 1919 T 04 y BCTyttHA B KOMnapTHIO CIIIA. 
B 1921 ro 4 y, BbinymeHHbiH H 3 TiopbMbi no 4 3 aAor, noKHHyA CIIIA h 
nepeexaA b Cobctckhh C 0103 . noc.\e CMepTH XeitBy 4 a 04 Ha nacTb ero npaxa 
6 biAa 3axopoHeHa b KpeMAeBCKOH creHe, 4pyran b HnKaro, b MorHAe 
MyneHHKOB XeitMapKeTCKOH Tpare 4 HH 1886 ro 4 a, 6e3BHHHO Ka3HeHHbix no 
npHroBopy 6ypa<ya3Horo A5KenpaBocy4HH. Meat 4 y PH 40 M h XeiiBy 40 M 
nOCAe BCTpCHH B naTepCOHe B03HHKA3 B3aHMHa» CHMnaTHB. rioCAe 4 HHH 

pa3 ohh BH 4 eAHCb b 1919 ro 4 y, Kor 4 a Ph 4 HaBecTHA XeiiBy 4 a b rtopbMe; 
XefiBy4 c 6oAbtuHM o4o6peHHeM oto3B3ach o ero «,4ecHTH 4 hhx, KOTopwe 
nOTpHCAH MHp». 

Miss Flynn — 9 AH 3 a 6 eT TapAH Oahhh (1890—1964), 04 HH H 3 AH 4 epoB 
KOMnapTHH CIIIA. B 1906 ro 4 y BCTynHAa b coitHaAHCTHMecKyio napTHio 
AMepHKH, 6 biAa 04 HHM H3 opraHH3aTopoB 3a6acTOBKH b naTepcoHe. 
PaGoTaAa BMecTe c t3khmh 4 enTeAHMH pa 6 onero ^shwchmh KaK 4 e 6 c, 
XeitBy 4 ; hach KOMnapTHH CIIIA c 1937 ro 4 a; c 1961 ro 4 a 6biAa npe 4 - 
ce 4 aTeAeM ee HaqHOHaAbHoro KOMHTeTa. B KHHre «Cbohmh caob3mh» 
(1 speak My Own Piece, 1955) 3. T. Oahhh BcnoMHHaeT o 3a6acTOBKe b 
IlaTepcoHe, Bcrpene c ^J>kohom PH 40 M h npe4CT3BAeHHH b Ma 4 HCOH-CKBep- 
rap 4 eH, 
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melange (pp.) — CMecb, MemaHHHa 

Bob Ingersoll — Po 6 epT HHrepcoAA (1833—1899), aMepHKaHCKHH rmca- 
TeAb h AeKTop, HBneiren cBoeif KpHTHKofi Eh 6 ahh h peAnrno3Horo 
xaH^ecTBa. 

American Federation of Labor — AntepHKaHCKafl cJxvtepaqHH Tpy 4 a, 
opraHH 3 attHH aMepn KaHCKHx npo<j>coio30B, bosi AaBAsiBmaflca peax- 
UHOHHbiMH npaBoonnopTyHHCTHHecKHMH AH4epaMH. B 1955 ro4y 
o 6 -be 4 HHHAacb c 4 pyroii npo<J>coio3HOH opraHH3aqHeft— Knn (KoHrpecc 
npoH3B04tTBeHHbix npo(|>c<>K)30B) b e 4 HHyio <j>e 4 epaqnio AOT-Knn. 

Victor Berger—B hktop Beprep (1860—1929), 04 HH H 3 AH 4 epoB 
aMepnKaHCKofl coqHaAHCTHMecKOH napTHH, hach ee HcnoAKOMa; npoB 04 HA 
onnopTyHHCTHMecKyio noAHTHKy b paGoneM ^bmjkchmh 

WITH THE ALLIES 

B aBrycTe 1914 ro 4 a b KanecTBe KoppecnoH 4 eHTa atypHaAa «MeT- 
ponoAHT3H» Pn4 ompaBHACH Ha eBponeiicKHH TeaTp BoeHHbix 4 Chctbhh. 
Oh noGbiBaA b MTaAHH h UlBettqapHH, b riapHJKe, AoH 40 He m BepAHHe. 
Ero nepBbie BneiaTAeHHa CyMMnpoBaHbi b 3tom onepKe, KOTopbiii 6 bi\ 
onyGAHKOBaH b «MeTponoAHT3He» b 4eKa6pe. 

Louvain — AyB 3 H, ropo 4 b BeAbrnn, r 4 e b 1914 ro 4 y npoHCxo 4 HAH 
ojKecTOMeHHbie Goh 

Sambre et Meuse — CaM 6 p h Ma 3 (Maac), penn, hctokh KOTopbix 
Haxo 4 «TCH b ceBepo-3ana4Hoit OpaHqHH 

Mort aux Pruscos! (pp.) — CMepTb npyccaxaM! 

Eh bien, mon ami! (pp.) —Hy, HeT, 4 py>KHtqe! 

mes enfants (pp.) — pebHTKH 

je m’en fous (pp.) — MHe nAeBarb 

Garni — 3 d. Menyxa! 

Battle of the Marne — Bhtb 3 Ha MapHe npoH30uiAa b ceHT« 6 pe 
1914 ro 4 a; b Hew <j>paHuy3bi ocTaHOBHAH HeMqeB, HacTynaaiUHX Ha 
IlapHJK. 

Champs Elysees (pp.) — EAHceiicKHe itoah, 04 Ha H3 qeHTpaAbHbix yAHq 
riapHwa 

Bowery-—EayapH, paiton Hbio-HopKa, H 3 BecTHbiH cbohmh HOMAewKaMH 
the Aisne —pexa 3 h, mccto oatecroMeHHbix 6 oeB Mea< 4 y hcmubmh h 
<J> paHqy3aMH 

patrie (pp.) — po4HHa 
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sacres Pruscos ( <pp .)— ripoKAHTbie npyccaKH 
COchonS (<fip.) — CBHHbH 


ALMOST THIRTY 

3ra CBoeo6pa3Han, ocTaBinaaca HeoKOHteHHOH aBTo6Horpa<j>Ha 4*OHa 
Pn4a fibiAa HanwcaHa mm bcchoh 1917 ro4a h npn *h3hh He nyf)AMKOBaAacb. 
BHorpa<[) PttAa T. Xhkc h3back ee H3 apxHBa PH4a h HanenaTaA b 4Byx 
HOMepax >KypHaAa «Hbio pHiia6AHK» 3 a 15 n 29 anpexa 1936 ro4a. 

Great War—HMeeTca b BH 4 y nepBaa mm poBaa bohh 3 . 

Guinevere — ,4>KHHeBpa, repoHHa cpe 4 HeBeKOBbix pbiqapcKMx poMaHOB 
Tax Ha3biaaeMoro ApTypoBCKoro i|HMa. Cm. kom. k paccKa3y Mac-Americcin, 
cTp. 265. 

Galahad — 34 ecb HaMeK Ha to, mto TaAaxa 4 (cm. kom. k paccKa3y 
Mac-American, CTp. 265) OTbicnaA c 4py3baMH nainy CBaToro Fpaa.\a h 6ma 
npoB03rAaiueH 3a a to KopoAeM. 

Sangraal — aauia CBaToro TpaaAa, b KOTopoit, corAacHO cpe 4 HeBeKOBOH 
AereH4e, xpaHHAHCb KanAH xpoBH pacnaToro XpHcra. O4HHM H3 otbct- 
BAeHHH poMaHOB ApTypoBCKoro UHKAa aBAaiOTca poMaHbi o cb. rpaa\e, 
repon KOTopwx, pbiuapn, coBepuiaioT HeBepoaTHbie no 4 BHrii bo hmb 
fioKeCTBCHHOTO TBAHCMaHa. 

Bill Nye — 94rap Yhacoh Haft (1850—1896), aMepHKaHCKHH rmcaTeAb- 

(OMOpHCT (H3BeCTeH T3K>Ke n 04 HMeHeM BmAA Hail). IlInpOKyiO M3BeCTHOCTb 
npHoOpeAH ero khhth «HcTopHa Coe4HHeHHbix IllTaTOB» h «HcTopna 
Ahtahhx, HanHcaHHbie b rpoTecKHO-KOMHaecKoft MaHepe. 

Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone” — PHnap 4 /(o 4 pH 4 >K BAefiKMop (1825— 
1900), aHTAMHCKHM nwcaTeAb; aBTop H3BecTHoro poMaHa «AopHa /(yH», 
B0CC034aK)mer0 KOAOpHTHbie KapTHHbl KpeCTbaHCKOTO 6 bITa Ahtamm 
XVII Bexa. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary — HMeeTca b BH 4 y 3 HaMeHHTbift aMe- 
pHKaHCKHH CAOBapb Hoa Be6crepa, BbinymeHHbiii BnepBbie b 
1828 ro 4 y. B 4 aAbHeftmeM Heo 4 HOKpaTHO nepepa 6 aTbiBaAca h 4 onoAHaAca, 
co 4 ep>KHT b HacToamee b peMa okoao 600.000 caob. Oh coaeTaeT toakobmh 
m 3H4HKAone4HMecKHii CAOBapn h caM no ce 6 e aBAaeTca yBAeKaTeAbHbiM 
MTeHMeM. 

“The Arabian Nights” — «Apa 6 cKHe homh», 04 HH m 3 aHTAHHCKHX 
nepeB 040 B 3H3MeHHToro cOopHHKa cxa30K «Tbicana m 04 Ha HOMb» 

“Tales of the Round Table” — Peab M 4 eT, bhjhmo, 06 H 34 aHHH 4 Aa 
lOHomecTBa H3BecTHbix npoH3Be4eHHH cpe4HeBeKOBoii puitapcKoft 
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AHTepaTypw, H3BecTHbix no 4 Ha3BaHneM «PoMaHbi KpyrAoro rTOAa». Cm. 
Tana<e kom. k paccKa3y Mac-American, CTp. 265. 

Copeland —MapAb 3 TayHceH^ KonAeH 4 (1860—1952), aMepHKaHCKHii 
AHTepaTypoBe4 h ne 4 aror; c 1893 no 1928 ro 4 npeno 4 aBaA b TapBap 4 CKOM 
yHHBepcHTeTe aHTAMMCKyio AHTepaTypy, a TaioKe bca cneqHaAbHbie Kypcw 
no CTHAHCTHKe, pMTOpHKe. ChirpaA GoAhinyiO pOAb B (J )0 pMH pOBaHHH 
AHTepaTypHbix HHTepecoB Pn 4 a. KonAeH 4 6biA He TOAbKO TaAaHTAHBbiM 
ne 4 aroroM, ho h 6ah3khm 4 pyroM cbohx hhtomucb, cpe 4 H KOTopwx 6 ma, 
HanpHMep, KapA Xobh, BnocAe 4 CTBHH pe 4 aKTop «MeTponoAHT3Ha». 
CBH 4 eTeAbCTBOM TAyGoHOH npH3H3TeAbHOCTM Ph 43 CBOeMy yHHTCAK) HBH- 
Aocb a 4 pecoBaHHoe KonAeH 4 y nocBHmeHHe khmtm «BoccraBiuafl MeKCHKa». 
ToBopn o cBoefi pa 6 oxe Ha 4 npoH3Be4eHHeM o MencHKe, Ph 4 npH3HaBa\cn, 
hto «HHKor 4 a He yBH 4 eA 6 bi Toro, hto yBH 4 eA TaM, ec'AH 6 w Bbi He HayHHAH 
MeHB, nan Ha 4 o cMOTpeTb h noHHM3Tb». B 1926 ro 4 y KonAeH 4 h343a 
cneqHaAbHyio xpecTOMaTHio (The Copeland Reader ). 

Addison — ,J[>K03e<f> A 44 HCOH (1672—1719), aHrAHHCKHH rincaTe.Ab h 

04 HH H3 33HHHaTeAeH aHTAHHCKOH JKypH3AHCTHKH 

Goldsmith — OAHBep ToAb 4 CMHT (1728—1774), aHrAHHCKHH rmcaTeAb- 
ceHTHMeHTaAHCT. Tepoft ero H3BecTHoro poMaHa «BeK(J>H.\b 4 CKHH CBniyeH- 

HHK» CeAbCKHH BHKapHH ripHMp 03 - 4o6pOCep4eHHbIH, MHCKHH H 

ryMaHHbiH hcaobck. 

Johnson—CsMiosAb /(haohcoh (1709—1784), bh 4 hbih aHrAHHCKHH 

KpHTHK, SCCeHCT H AeKCHKOrpacJ) 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner”—/Ja<op 4 >K 9ahot (nceB 40 HHM Mepn 
9hh 9BaHc, 1819—1880), 3HaMeHHTaa aHrAHHCKan poMaHHCTKa. «CaHAec 
MapHep» (1861) — 04 HH H3 HaH 6 oAee H3BecTHbix ee poMaHOB, npoHHKHy- 
TblX CHMnaTHefi K npOCThIM AK) 4 flM H OCy>K 4 eHHeM 3TOH3Ma HMV 1 HHX. 

Macaulay — ToMac Ba6HHTTOH MaKOAeii (1800—1859), aHrAHHCKH# hc- 

TOpHK H ny 6 AHUHCT, KOHCepB3TOp. ABTOp UJHpOKO H3BCCTHOH KHHTH 
«McTopHH Ahtahh ot BOcinecTBHH Ha npecTOA BKOBa II» (The HistoVy of 
England from the Accession of James the Second). 

Edmund Burke — 94 MyH 4 EapK (1729—1797), aHrAHHCKHH ny 6 AHMHcT, 
flpbiil KOHcepBaTop; b CTpaHax aHrAHiicKoro B3biKa b KanecTBe yneOHoro 
noco 6 n>i uiHpoKO pacnpocTpaHeHa ero KHara «Pa3MbiuiAeHHB o <J>paHuy3- 
ckoh peBOAK)qHH» (Reflection on the Revolution in France). 

Caesar’s Gallic guide-book—M.weioTCH b BH4y «3anHCKH o raAAbCKoii 
BoiiHe» KpynHeHinero rocy4apcTBeHHoro 4eaTeAH, noAKOBoaqa h nncaTeAB 
/IpeBHero Phmb Fan IOahh LJe3apH (100—44 40 h. a.), 04HH H3 3aMe- 
HaTeAbHeiilUHX o6pa3UOB AaTHHCKOH np03W, UIHpOKO HCnOAb3yeMHH B 
KanecTBe yne6Horo MaTepHaAa. 
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Cicero’s mouthings about Roman politics — Cm. kom. k Insurgent Mexico, 
crp. 249. 

...when the “Maine” blew up and the first volunteers left for the 
Spanish War — B kohuc 90-x ro40B o6ocTpHAHCh aMepHKaHOHcnaHCKHe 
npoTHBopeMtta b paftoHe Kapn6cKoro Mopa, a Kor/ta b 1895 ro4y Ha Kv6e, 
OKKynttpoBaHHon HcnaHuaMH, HanaAocb HaqHOHaAbHO-ocBo6o4HTeAbHoe 
4Bna<eHne, aMepHKaHLtbi nonbrraAHCb ncnoAb30BaTb ero b cbohx neAax. B 
4>eapaAe 1898 ro4a b TaBaHCKOM nopTy no4opBaAca Ha MHHe aMepHKaH- 
ckhh 6poHeHoceq «M.3h», KOTopbiii BCKope 'jaTOHyA BMecTe c 3Knna)KeM b 
200 neAOBeK. npaBHTeAbcmo C1IJA npe 4 T>aBHAO yAbTHMaTyM llcnaHHH, a 
3aTeM b anpeAe cnpoBoqHpoBaAO iioitHy. OHa 3aKOHHH.\acb jkcctokhm 
nopaa<eHHeM TexHHnecKH OTCTaAoii HcnaHHH m 3HaMeHOBa.\a coGott HaaaAO 
anoxH HMiiepHaAH3Ma » HCTopMH C11JA. B pe3y.\bTaTe BoitHbi CLUA 
oKKynnpoBaAn KyGy h OHAHnriHHbi. 

Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia” — 9 /ibhh ApHOAb 4 (1832—1904), 
aHi AHHCKHH noaT, atypHaAHCT h ne4aror, aBTop nonyAapHoit noaMbi «Cbct 
A3hh» (1878) 

Marie Corelli — Mapn« KopeAAtt (1864—1924), aHTAHHCKaa poMaHH- 
C TKa, aBTOp pOMaHTHKO-npHKAIOMeHHeCKHX npoH3Be4eHHl‘i 4AH lOHOUieCTBa 

Stevenson — Po6epT Aym Cthbchcoh (185(1 —1894), aHrAHHCKHil nnca- 
TeAb-HeOpOMaHTHK, 3BTOp 3H3MeHHTOrO pOMaHa «0(rpOB COKpOBHlU» 

Sir Thomas Malory — ToMac MaAOpH (ok. 1417—1471), aHTAHHCKWH 
nwcaTeAb, oGt^hhhbuihh pbiqapcKHe poMaHbi o KopoAe ApType b cTpoit- 
Hoe h cB«3Hoe noBecTBOBaHHe «CMepTb ApTypa- 

Progressive Party — flporpeccHBHaa napTHa, B03HHKAa b 1900-bie ro4bi 
B npOTHBOBeC 4ByM TAaBHblM Gyp>Kya3HblM napTHBM — pecnyOAHKaHLtaM H 
4eMOKpaTaM. riporpeccMCTbi BbipajKaAH pa4HKaAbHbie HacTpoeHHB no 
npeHMymetTBy <f>epMepcKHx cAoe b 3ana4a. \HGepaAbHO-pe<j>opMHCTCKaa 
nporpaMMa nporpeccHCTOB BK-MonaAa o6y34aHite TpeiTOB, 3anpemeHHe 
4eTCKoro Tpy4a, pacuiHpeHHe 4eMOKpaTHHecKHX npaB Hapo4a. /(BH>KeHHe 
nporpeccHCTOB, no cytqecTBy, HcaepnaAO ceGa b ro4bi nepBoit MnpoBofi 

BOHHbl. 

United States Marshal — (J>e4epaAbHbiii cy 4 eGHbiii HcnoAHHTCAb, BbiGop- 
Haa 40 \a<H 0 CTb. B ero <J>y hklihm bxo4ht HaGAK) 4 eHHe 3a BbinoAHeHHeM 
33KOHOB. 

Roosevelt — Teo 4 op Py3Be.\bT (1858—1919), npe3H4eHT C111A ot pec- 
ny6AHKaHCKofi riapTHH b 1901 — 1909 ro4ax. OGpa30BaHne noAVHHA b 
rapBap4CKOM yHHBepcHTeTe. CoaeTaA aKTHBHyto MMnepHaAHCTHHecKyio 
BHeUJHIOIO nOAHTHKy H 3amHTV BA3CTM MOHOnOAHH C AOBKOH COltHaAbHOH 
4eMarorMeit, 4pannpyacb nopoii b Tory npoTHBHHKa TpecTOB. -IIoakob- 
HHK» Pv3BeAbT, BpWH MHAHTapHCT II CTOpOHHMK HHTepBeHUMH B MeKCHKe, 
oAHqeTBopa a b rAa3ax PH4a HawGoAee OTTaAKHBaiomHe aepTbi Gyp>Kya3- 
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hoio noAHTHKaHa. B pe^aKUHM atypHaAa «MeTponoAHT3H», r 4 e TaKate 
COTpv 4 HHMaA Pv'iBCAbT, M«K 4 y HUM H PH 40 M He pa3 Hp 0 HCX 04 HAH OCTpbie 
CTbIHKH. 04Ha>K4bI, KOr 4 a Py3BeAbT nOXBaAHACH Cpe 4 H COTpy 4 HHKOB TeM, 
HTO B T 04 bl HCnaHCKO-aMepHKaHCKOH BOHHbl OH IiepBbIM npHKa3aA COA43TaM 
OTKpbITb OrOHb, Ph 4 GpOCHA eMy B AHI 40 : « riOAKOBHMK, H BCer43 CHMTaA Bac 
y 6 HHueH». B 10-bie ro 4 hi 3KC-npe3H4eHT, H.io 6 pa>KaH ce6a « 4 pyroM 
Hap 04 a», npHMKHyA k nporpeccHBHoii napTHM, H3 p« 40 B KOTopoft oh 
40 B 0 AbH 0 CKOpO 4e3epTHpOB3A, BepHyBUIHCb B aoho pecny 6 AHKaHUieB, 
np 0 B 04 HHK 0 B IIOAHTMKH, yr 04 H 0 H « 6 oAblUOMy 6H3HeCy». /l>KOH Ph4 
33KAeHMHA 3Ty OHepe 4 HyK> nOAMTHHeCKyiO MeTaM0p(J)03y «nOAKOBHHKa» B 
CTaTbe-naM(]>AeTe «Py 3 BeAbT hx npe 4 aA» ( Roosevelt Sold Them Out, 1916). 
O 4 HH H3 caMbix peBHOCTHbix CTopoHHHKOB BCTynAeHHa CIUA b nepByio 
MHpOByiO BOHHy, Py3BeAbT CBOHMH peH3MH pa33KHraA UIOBHHHCTHHeCKy M3 
HCTepHK3; 3TOH CTOpOHe « 4 eflTeAbHOCTH» Py3Be\bT3 Ph4 nOCBHTHA pa3o6Aa- 
HHTeAbHyK) CTaTbK) «Pecny 6 AHKy 6 epyT 3a ropAO». 

Francis J. Heney — OpsHcwc /(>K03e<j> XeHeii (1859—1937), aMepHKaH- 

ckhh lopwcT, H3BecTeH paccAe 40 BaHHeM pa4a KpynHbix npetTynAeHHH, b 
tom HHCAe cneKyAanHH acMAeii b OperoHe 

Lincoln Steffens —Ahhkoabh CTe<f><J)eHc (1866—1936), aMepHKaHCKHH 
rmcaTeAb h ny 6 AHUHCT. B HanaAe 1900-x ro 40 B B03tAaBHA 4 BHa<eHHe Tax 
Ha3biaaeMbix «pa3rpe6aTeAefi rp«3H» (muckrakers), rpynnbi ah 6 c pa Ah ho 
H acrpoeHHblX 3KypH3AHCTOB, BbICTynHBUJHX C CeHCaHMOHHbIMH pa3o6Aa- 
HeHHHMH KoppynuHH b rocy 4 apcTBeHHOM annapaTe, npecTyiiAeHHfi Tpec- 
TOB H MOHOIIOAHH, pa3HOTO p043 oGlHeCTBeHHbIX H3B. Cboio nOC34Ky B 
Pocchk3 b 1919 ro 4 y CTe<JxJ)eHC xapaKTepn30BaA KpbiAaToii (J>pa3oii: 
BH 4 eA 6 y 4 ymee, h oho HacTynHAO» (I have seen over into the future, and it 
works). CTecJxfeHC npoineA nyTb nocTeneHHoro npe 040 AeHHB Aw 6 epaAbHO- 
pe(J)OpMHCTCKHX HAAK33HH H B KOHqe 3KM3HH CT3A KOMMyHHCTOM. KaK H 
KonAeH 4 , CTe(Jx{)eHC 6 ma 04 HHM h3 4 yxoBHbix HacraBHHKOB PH 4 a b nopy 
ero AMTepaTypHOH kshocth. Oh 6 wa 3h3kom c otijom Pn 4 a, a kjhoto /Catena 
BCTpemA eme b TapBap 4 e; CTe<]>(|>eHC nocAe Bbixo 4 a ero HauiyMeBineH 
khhth «no 3 op ropo 40 B» (Shame of the Cities, 1904) h 3 X 04 hach b 3 eHHTe 
nonyArtpHOCTH h 6 wa H 4 eaAOM AHTepaTopa 4 AH 6 y 4 ymero aBTopa «/(ecHTH 
4 Heft, KOTopbie noTpflCAH MHp». Ph 4 nocBHTHA CTe<Jx{)eHcy nosMy «/!leHb b 
B oreMHH» (Day in Bohemia). B cbok) OHepe 4 b, CTe<jxj>eHC ocTaBHA o Pn4e 
MeMyapw h HecnoAbKo cTareii. 

...smashed the Oregon Land Fraud Ring—Pe>tb H 4 eT o uiaHKe 
cnenyAKHTOB 3eMAeii, b TeseHHe 4oaihx act opy40BaBinHX b urraTe 
OperoH, Ha po4HHe OHa PH4a. IlonbiTKH npe3H4eHTa Py3BeAbTa 
Kax-TO o6y34aTb hx 4eaTeAbHOCTb He hmcah HHKaKoro ycnexa. Ha3Ha- 
HeHHbiit <J>e 4 epaAhHbiM cy4e6HbiM HCiioAHHTeAeM, OTeq PH4a — HapAbj 

J>KepOM-CO CBOHCTBeHHOH eMy CMeAOtTbK) H HeCTHOCTbK) B3HAC H 3a 4 eAO 

h noBeA peinHTeAbHyK) 6 opb 6 y co cneKyABHTaMH, 3a hto h3>kha HeMa ao 
BparoB. 
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President Taft — Ta<|)T GhiA n pe3H4eHTOM ot pecnyGAHKaHCKOH napTHn b 

1909—1913 ro 4 ax. 

New Jersey boarding school — Pent H4eT o no4roTOBHTeAbHoii 
npHBHAernpoBaHHofi uiKOAe b r. MopncrayHe, b KOTopoii Ph 4 npoBeA 4Ba 
ro4a. TaM b mccthom caTHpnnecKOM AHCTKe oh BnepBbie nonpoGoBaA cboh 
Chau, a TaK>Ke GbiA 4yuiOH Bbixo4HBiuero AHTepaTypHoro >KypHaAa. 

President Eliot — HapAb3 y. 3ahot (1834—1926); c 1869 ro 4 a ctoha bo 

rAaBe rapBap4CKoro yHHBepcHTeTa. 3 ahot 6wa yMepeHHbiM AH6epaAOM, 
paTOBaBLUHM 3a aKa4eMHHecKHe CB0604M. 

Walter Lippmann — YoATep AHnnMaH (1889 — 1974), 04HH H3 H3BecT- 
HeniiiHX fiyp>Kya3Hbix a<vpHa.\HCTOB CIUA, 6wa o4HOKauiHHKOM PH4a no 
rapBap4CKOMy yHHBepcHTeTy, KOTopbiii okohmha b 1909 ro4y. ILlHpoKO 
3py4HpoBaHHbiii, ocTpbift ny6AHt(HCT AwnnMaH b nopy MOA040CTH hmca 
penyTaLinio pa4HKaAa h 4a>Ke ckaohsacs k coijHaAH3My, 04HaK0 c ro4aMH 
«npaBeA». B 4eKaGpe 1914 ro4a,nocAe roro, KaK Pn4 B03BpaTHACH H3 cBoeii 
nepBoii noe34KH b 3ana4Hyio F.Bpony, YoATep AHnnMaH noMecTHA b 
5KypHa.\e «Hbio pHiia6AHK» CTaTbio no4 HpoHHHecKHM 3aroAOBKOM: «AereH- 
4apHbiii /(>koh Ph4». B CTaTbe 6bi.\o HeMaAO has , no4caxapeHHoro 
KOMnAHMCHTaMH. OT4aBaa 40A>KHoe TaAaHTy PH4a->KypHaAHCTa, AHnnMaH 
nwTaACH npe4CTaBHTb ero hcaobckom AerKOMbicAeHHbiM, HrpaiomHM b 
peBOAWHHK) h HeHCKyuieHHbiM b noAHTHKe. 3 to GbiAa nepBaa OTpHqareAb- 
Haa peanuna 6yp«ya3Hbix KpyroB, KOTopwx He Ha inyTKy BCTpeno>KM\o 
pe3Koe «noAeBeHHe» PH4a. 

Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage — B HanaAe 1900-bix ro40B b CIUA 
HanaAOCb uinpoKoe oGinecTaeHHoe 4BH>KeHHe 3a ateHCKoe paBHonpasne, 
T. H. Cy(jj({)pa>KH3M. 

Single Tax Club — KAyG e4HHoro HaAora. Pl4ea «e4HHoro HaAora» GbiAa 
Bbl4BHHyT3 H3BeCTHblM aMepHKaHCKHM 9KOHOMHCTOM H ny6AHMMCTOM 

TeHpH /(>Kop4>KeM b ero KHHre «PIporpecc h HHmeTa» (1879). /(>Kop4>K 
npe4AaraA, htoGm rocy4apcTBO 3aMeHHAO Bee BH4bi HaAoroB e4HHbiM 
HaAoroM, HaKAa4biBaeMbiM Ha pa3AHMHbie (f>opMbi 40X040B, noAynaeMbix ot 
BA a4eHHH 3eMAeH. TaKHM o6pa30M OH H34eHACH AHKBH4HpOBaTb COBHtLAb- 
Hy 10 h 3KOHOMHMecKyio HecnpaBe4AHBOCTb; npoeKTbi /(>Kop4JKa h ero 
nocAe40BaTeAeii OTAHMaAHCb yTonHMHOCTbio h HHKor4a He 6 wah npoBe- 
4eHbI B )KH3Hb. 

H. G. Wells — rep6epT Ysaac (1866—1946), 3HaMeHHTbin aHrAHHCKHii 

nHCaTeAb, aBTOp HayHHO-<J>aHTaCTHHeCKHX H COUHaAbHO-GblTOBblX pOMaHOB. 
riepy YsAAca npMHa4Ae?KaT Taione MHoroHHCAeHHbie khhth, TpaKTaTbi, 
OMepKH Ha HCTOpHMeCKHe, COUHOAOrHMeCKHe, nOAHTHMeCKHe TeMbi: B HHX 
nncaTeAb nponaraH4HpoBaA cboh H4 eH nepeycTpoftcTBa o6mecTBa 
nocpe4CTBOM parAHMHbix, raHatTVK) vTOiiHMecKHX, b 4 yxe <j>a6naHCTBa, 
pe<j)opM. 
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')m coqHHeHHfl YaAAca b Ha«iaAe Bexa noAb 30 BaAHtb nonyAnp- 
HOCTblO B cpt'/je aMepHKaUCKOIl pa^HKaAbHOM HHTeAAHreHUHH. 

Graham Wallas — I paxeM >'oAAe< (1858—1932), aHrAHHCKHH riHcaTe \b, 
ny6AnqncT h coqHOAor, ctob \ Ha Gypa<ya 3 Ho-pa 4 HKaxbHbix no 3 HUH«x, 
HBABBCb 04 HHM H3 H4eOAOTOB pe<]>OpMH 3 Ma H «(f>aGHaHCKOrO» COL(naAH 3 Ma 

Waldo Pierce — yoA 40 rinpc, TOBapMm PH 4 a no TapBap^y. yaHaB, hto 
Ph 4 coGHpaeTca OTripaBHTbca b EBpony, yoA 40 rinpc, HaMepeBaBinHHCH 
HaynaTb jKHBonHCb b riapHa^e, Bbi3BaAC« GbiTb ero nonyTHHKOM. Cy4HO 
«BocTOHeq», Ha KOTopoin ohh OTnAbiAH ot GeperoB AMepHKH, 6wao 
3a(j>paxroBaHO CKOToneperoHHoii KOMiiaHHeft, h Ha ero GopTy ompaBHAHCb 
3 a OKeaH ceMbcoT GbiHKOB. /laAbHeiimHe nepmieTHH nyTemecTBHH 4Byx 
MOAO^blX AK>4efi OnHCaHbl B aBTo6HOrpa(|)HH PH4a. 

The Lawrence Strike—B HHBape 1912 ro4a Ha TeKCTHAbHbix <j>a6pHKax 
AoypeHca HanaAacb opraHH 30 BaHHaa HPM CTaHKa, 4AHBiuaHCH 4Ba Mecnua. 
PI pOBBHB GoAbtUylO 0 pr 3 HM 30 BaHH 0 CTb H CTOHKOCTb, CT2HCSHHKH 4o6HAHCb 
no6e4bl, BbI 3 BaB CHMnaTHK) Tpy4HIHHXCfl BCefl CTpaHbl. 

Our Socialist Party seemed to me duller than religion — C 034 aHHa.fi b 
70-x ro 4 ax coqnaAHCTHHecKaa naprHJi CUIA c caMoro HanaAa npoB 04 HAa 
ceKTaHTtKo-onnopTVHHCTH'iecKyio noAHTHKy, Gbixa oTopBaHa ot rpvAH- 
inuxoi Mate, b Heir, no cAOBaM .'-)iire\bta, rocno4tTBOBaA «y3Knfi h 3ac- 
Kopy3Abifi 4yx», Gt3B b ro4bi bohhu cohhtahctom, Ph4 boohhio yGe4 HACB b 
T pycAHBOH TaKTHKe ee AH4CpOB: HMeHHO oh, BepHyBIUHCb H3 Pocchh, 
HBHACfl O 4 HHM H3 Opr3HH3aTOpOB 4 BHJKCHHH 3a C034aHHe HOBOH pe- 
BOAlOqHOHHOH napTHH ; AeBOe KpblAO, OTKOAOBUieeCB OT COUHaAMCTHneCKOH 
napTHH, craAO Ga3oft KOMMyHHCTHnecKoro 4BH>KeHMH b CTpaHe. 

The Paterson strike — 3 aGacTOBKa Ha TeKCTHAbHbix <J>aGpHKax riaTepco- 
Ha onHcaHa PH40M b ero onepKe «BoiiHa b naTepcoHe». 

Tresca—KapAo Tpecxa (1877—1943), Bi,ixo 4 en H3 Htoahh, b 1904 ro 4 y 
npHexaA b CUIA, r4e npHHHA ynacTHe b paGoHCM h coqHa.\HCTHHecKOM 
4BH>xeHHH h b opraHH3aqHH p«4a CTaneK. BbicTynaA TaKJKe Kan >KypHaAHCT, 
GbIA aKTHBHblM npOTHBHHKOM HTaAbHHCKOrO <]>ailIH3Ma. 

...bitterly hostile to each other — /(eHCTBya no npHHUHny «pa34eAHM h 
BAacTByii», aMepHKaHCKaa Gyp>Kya 3 HB crpeMH\acb pacKOAOTb paGonee 
ABH*eHHe. STOMy cnocoGcTBOBaAO cymecTBOBaHHe KaK npHBHAe- 
ITipoliaHHblX Iip 0 (|)C 0 K) 30 B, o6T>e4HHeHHbIX B AOT, TaK H npo(|>coio- 
30 B 4AB HeKBaAHcflHLlHpOBaHHblX pa6<)HHX (HPM). KpoMe Toro, BHyTpH 
npo(f>coio 30 B pa6oHHe Hepe4KO o6T»e4HHH\HCb no HanHOHaAbHOMy npH3- 
HaKy, notKOAbKy npH HaifMe Ha paGoTy b CUIA cymecTByeT HerAacHaa 
iiepapxHa, i4e Ha cimom sepxy pacno\araK>Tcn «CTonpoqeHTHbie aHrAO- 
caKChi*. a b caMOM HH 3 y — Herpbi. 

hombres (ucn.) —\104H, Ge4HHKH 
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REVOLUTIONARY VIGNETTES 
On the Eve 

Bcnope nocAe no 6 e 4 bi ObTHfipbCKoro bocct3hhh, b cepe 4 HHe HonGpfl, no 
ropBHHM CAe^aM co 6 biTMH Ph 4 HanaA nncaTb 4 AH awpHaAa «An 6 epeflTop» 
(no 4 TaKHM H33BaHHeM CTaA BbIX 04 HTb MaCCHO, 33KpbITbin BAaCTHMH 
oceHbio 1917 ro4a 3a aHTHBoeHHbie BbicTynAeHHn) pH4 onepKOB, 
o 6 "be 4 HHeHHbix no 4 o6ihhm Ha 3 BanneM «KpacHan Pocchh» ( Red Russia). 
Ohh ny6AHKOBaAHCb b «AH6epeHTope» b 4 Byx HOMepax — 3a MapT h 
anpe\b 1918 ro 4 a. 

riepBbiH o'icpK «TpnyM<f) 6 oAhuieBHK<)B» (The Triumph of the Bolsheviki) 
OTKpbIBaACH 3H3MeHHTbIMH CAOB3MH: «McTHHHaH peBOAIOUHH HaHaAaCb. 
Bee CTpeMHTeAbHO pa3BepTbIBaBIHHeOI Co 6 bITHH nOCAe 4 HHX BOCbMH Meca- 
neB... BCe 910 6 bLAO AHUIb npOAOTOM K BeAHKOH 4paM3THHeCKOH H 
coBepiueHHO o 6 Ha>KeHHoft KAaccoaofi 6 opb 6 e, BcnbiXHyBinefl b HacToamee 
BpeMH. BnepBbie b HCTopHH pa 6 oHnii KAacc 3axB3THA BAacTb b rocy 4 apcTBe 
4ah Toro, MTofibi HcnoAb30B3Tb ee bo HMfl cbohx KAaccoBbix ueAeft». B TO 
BpeMH nan b AMepnKe 6ypa<ya3Hbie wypHaAHCTbi h pa3Horo po 4 a 
«OHeBH 4 MbI» Tpy 6 nAH 06 OKTn 6 pbCKOM BOCCTaHHH KaK O «3aTOBOpe» KyHKH 
6 oAbineBHKOB, 4 encTBOBaBuiHX no «HeMeqKoft yKa3Ke», Ph4 cbohm onepKOM 
yTBep>K 4 aA Hapo 4 Hbiii MaccoBbiii xapaKTep pyccKoii peBOAioqHH. Bo 
BTopoM OHepne qnKAa — «KepeHCKHfi» (Kerensky) — Pn 4 BcnpbiBaA ncTopn- 
wecKyio ofipeHeHHOCTb h aHTHHapo 4 Hyio cyiqHOCTb « 4 eMOKpaTHHecKoro» 
BpeMeHHoro npaBHTeAbCTBa, B03TAaBAeHHoro hoakhm, ckaohhhm k hc- 
TepHKe «rA3BKOBepXOM». 

4pyrne onepxa 6 mah o6T>e4HHeHbi o6iqnM aaroAOBKOM «noe34Ka b 
pyccKyio apMHio» (A Visit to the Russian Army). Ohh 4 aioTCH hbmh no 
coKpaineHHOMy BapnaHTy. BKAiOHeHHOMy b cbopHHK PH4a «/loHb 

peBOAiouHH» ( Daughter of the Revolution, Ed. by F. Dell, N. Y., 1928) no 4 
Ha3B3HMeM «PyccKHe BMHbeTKH® (Russian Vignettes). B ocHOBy OHepKOB PH4a 
noAO>KeHbi ero BnenaTAeHHH ot noe34KH b ceHTnfipe 1917 ro4a Ha Phjkckhh 
(J) pOHT BMeCTe C AAbGepTOM PhCOM BHAbHMCOM H aMepHKaHCKHM COlJHaAHC- 
TOM EopHCOM PeHHUITeHHOM. 

FIocAe nyfiAHKaqHH b «AH 6 epeftTope» Ph 4 BbinycTHA 3 th onepKH 
OT 4 eAbHoii Gpoimopoft. OHa GbiAa HanenaTaHa b Hhio-Mopne, Aoh 4 ohc, a 
T3K>Ke Ha HOpBOKCKOM H3bIKe B XpHCTHaHMH (HopBeTHH). 9tH OHepKM 
npe 4 BapH.\H GoAbiuyio cepmo nyGAHqHCTHHecKMx CTaTefi PH 4 a, KoxopbieoH 
nenaTaA b aMepuKaHCKOM acboh npecce b 1918—1919 ro 4 ax. 9 nH 304 

noe34KH Ha PhJKCKHH (JipOHT B XII apMHIO 4aH PH 40 M B CJbaTOM BH4e B 
«/leCHTH 4HHX, KOTOpbie nOTpHCAH MHp». 

Iskosol—HcnoAHHTeAbHbitt komhtct coA4aTCKHX 4enyT3TOB, pe- 
BOAKjqHOHHaH OpraHH3aL(Hfl, B03HHKUI3H b pyccKoii apMHM HaKaHyHe 
OKTHfipn H pyK 0 B 04 HMan 6o\bUieBHK3MH 
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the Twelfth Army K AeTy 1917 ro.ta na Phikckom (jjponTe, r/te 

jeHCTBOBaAa XII apMHH, CAO/KHAOCb OCoGeHHO TH/KeAOe riOAOweHHe. 
KoHTppeBOAR)tlHOHHOe 0(|)HUepCTBO C4aAO HeMLiaM Pnrv; pyCCKHe 4HBH3HH, 
HecMOTpH Ha orpoMHbie noTepw h npeBocxo4CTBO hcmucb, ocoGeHHO b 
apTHAAepHH, repoHMecKM V4C p>K h b a a m cboh motmuhh no4 ropo 40 M. 
HeMaAOe My>KeCTBO ripOHBHAH AaTbllllCKHe CTpeAKH, Cpe4H KOTOpbIX GbIAO 
OCoGeHHO CMAbHbIM BAHHHHC f)()Ablliei)HKOB . 

Elisee Reclus — 9\H:te PeKAio (1830—1905), <{>pannv3tKnn reorpa<j> h 
COMHOAOI , 04HH H3 TeopeTHKOB aHapXH3Ma, ynaCTHHK riapHJKCKoil KoMMy- 
hm. Ero KHHra «AHapxH« h uepKOBb» 6biAa uiHpoKo H3BecTHa b Pocchh. 

Voitinsky — B, C. Bohthhckhh (po 4 . 1887), MeHbuieBHK; b 1907 ro 4 y 

B GbITHOCTb CBOK) GoAblLieBHKOM 6bIA apetTOBaH H COCA3H Ha K3TOpry B 
CnGnph. B 1911 ro 4 y b BepAHne Ha pyccnoM H3biKe BbiuiAa ero KHHra, 
paccKa3biBaiou|aB oG yatacax MapcKMx 3acTeHKOB; bo BpevieHHOM 
n paBHTeAbCTBe Gbi \ noMomHHKOM KOMHecapa CeaepHoro <J>.\OTa, nocAe 
iio6e4bi Oktb6p« aMHrpnpoiiaA 3a rpaHHuy. 

Seven Who Were Hanged — Bh 4 hmo, penh H 4 eT o 3 HaineHHTOM «PaccKa 3 e 
oceMH noBemeHHbix» (1908) .\e 0 HH 4 a AH 4 peeBa, ot\HH aiomeMCH Goamiioh 
X y 40 >KeCTBeHHOM Bbipa3HTe\bHOCTbK) H npOHH33HHOM MyBCTBOM TOpAHero 
npoTecra npoTHB qapt koh pacnpaBbi c pe boa loitHOHepa mh. PaccK33 noAh- 
30B3ACH H3BecTHorTbio b Pocchh h 3 a ee npe 4 eAaMM. 

Kornilov affair— Hmcctch b BH 4 y mhtok reHepa\a KopiiHAOBa (1870— 
1918). Ha3Ha>ieHHbiii b hkjac 1917 ro4a BepxoBHbiM r \aBHOKOM4H4y iohjhm 
pyccKOH apMueH", reHepa \ kopHHAOB, no44epa,aHHbiH Ka4eraMH h pean- 
UHOHHhiMH Kpyra.MH Kpy 11 hoh Gypa<ya3 Mh, aa hHT epecoBaHHbi mh b «ch \bHOH 
BA3CTH», CnOCoGHOH n 04 aBHTb 6oAbtUeBHKOB, n 04 HBA 25 aBrvera KOHTp- 
peBOAIOtlHOHHblH MHTeJK npOTHB npaBHTeAbCTBa H 4BHHyA BepHbie eMy 
V4apHi.ie nacTH Ha OeTporpa,!. KepeHCKHH, (J>aKTHHecKH no4crpeKaBiuHH 
KopHHAOBa, Bbmy>K4eH Gbi \ or nero oTMe^KeBaTbca, ho pemaiomyio poAb b 
GopbGe c MHTe*OM cbirpa\H Go.vbiueBHKH. Ohm moGhah30b3ah Maccbi, 
co34aAH oTp«4bi KpacHofi rBap4HH, HanpaBHAH aiHiaropoB b pH4bi 
MHTOKHblX COA4aT, H B TCHeHHe HeCKOAbKHX 4HeH I1)TH GbIA no4aB.\eH. 
Pa3rpOM KOpHHAOBmHHbl FI pH Be \ K 4aAbHCHUjeMy potry lipeCTHJKa GoAb- 
meBHKOB. 

Democratic Congress — ,,'leMOKpaTHHecKoe coBemaime Gbi vo co3B3ho b 
ceHTHGpe 1917 ro4a nocAe npoBaAa KopnHAOBCKoro MSTe*a no hhhhh3- 
THBe MeHhmeBHCTCKoro IfHK’a, HanyraHHoro pocTOM bahbhhb Go\b- 
llieBHKOB. Ha HeM MeHbirieBHKH HMeAH HenpOnopUMOHaAbHO GOAbHIOe 
npe4CTaBHTe.\bCTBo: coBemaHHe npuHBAO pemeHne o pacuiHpeHHH Bpe- 
vieHHoro npaBHTeAbCTBa 3a cneT bk-vkjmchhb npe4CTaBHTe\eit npaaoro 
KpbiAa Gypa<ya3HH, a iaKa<e o co34aHHH BpevieHHoro CoBeTa Pocchhckoh 
PeciryGAHKH, cBoero po4a IIpe4napAaMeHTa, Koropbift GoAbiueBHKH oGpa3- 
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HO OKpetTHAH «npe46aH HMKOM ». B TO >Ke npeMd 6oAbIIteBHKH, pVKOBOAH- 
Mbie AeHHHbiM, yBepeHHO 4o6HBaBLUHecH nepeBeca b CoBerax, Tpe6oBaAH 
HeMe^AeHHoro co3biaa II BcepoccnftcKoro ci.e,34a Cobctob h nepe4aHH eMy 
BCeft nOAHOTbl BAaCTH. TpyCAHBaa nOAHTHKa MeHbllieBHKOB, BCTynMBlUMX B 
oTKpbiTbift croBop c 6yp*ya3Hefi, Bbi3Ba\a iunpoKoe He40BOAbCTBo Macc, 
KOTOpbie «AeBeAH» H OT4aBaAH CBOH CHMnaTHH GoAbUieBHKaM. 

Albert Rhys Williams — AAb6epT Phc Bhakhmc (1883—1962), nporpec- 

CHBHblH aMepHK3HCKMH oGmeCTBeHHblft 4 eHTeAb, >KypH3AMCT, nHCaTeAb. 
AeTOM 1917 ro 4 a b KanecrBe KoppecnoH 4 eHTa coqHaAHCTHHecKoft npeccbi 
npH 6 biA b P occur), 6ma cBH 4 CTeAeM OKTnGpbCKoft peBOAiouHH b FleTpo- 
rpa 4 e h nepabix inaroB cobctckoh BAatTH. BMecTe c /(>kohom PH 40 M 
npHHHMaA ynacTHe b pa 6 oTe Biopo peBOAioLjHOHHoft nponaraH 4 bi, Heo 4 - 
HOKpaTHO BCTpenaACB c B. M. Achhhum, opraHH3oaaA HHTep- 
HapHOHaAbHbiH OTp «4 4 A« iau(HTbi FIeTporpa 4 a bo BpeM« HacrynAeHHa 
hcmlicb b HanaAe 1918 ro 4 a. Bo 3 BpaTHBiuncb b CI1IA, BMecTe c /[. PH 40 M 
coBepuiHA HecKOAbKO AeKMHOHHbix TypHe no CTpaHe, BbicTynaa c penaMH Ha 
MHTHHraX COAH 4 apHOCTH C peBOAlOqHOHHOft PoCCHeil, npOTeCTyH npOTHB 
HHTepBeHUHH AHTaHTbi. O 4 HHM H 3 nepBbix paccKa 3 aA b CI11A npaB 4 y o 
coGmthhx b Pocchh h 0 ee BO>K 4 e (rhht a «AeHHH — hcaobck h ero 4 eAO» 
Lenin, the Man and His Work, 1919). B HMeBiueft 6 oAbuioii ycnex KHHre 
«Hepe3 pyccKyio peBOAioijHio» (Through the Russian Revolution, 1921) 
BHAbHMC noKa3aA orpoMHbiti pa3Max coitHaAbHOH aomkh, npo 6 v>K 4 eHHe 
MHAAHOHHbIX Hap 04 HbIX MaCC K HOBOH JKH3HH. B 4 aAbHefilIieM HeCKOAbKO 
pa3 npwe3>Ka\ b Harny CTpaHy, n 040 Ary *ha b Heft, HanwcaA eiqe HecKOAbKO 
khhi («PyccKaa 3 eMAfl» The Russian Land, 1928; «CoBeTW» The Soviets, 1937; 
«PyccKHe: crpaHa, Hapo 4 , 3 a mto oh cpa>KaercH» The Russians: the Land, the 
People and Why They Fight, 1943). A° KOHUa 4 Heft ociaBaAca sepHbiM 4 pyroM 
Haiueft crpaHbi, BbicTynaA 3a pa3BHTne B3aHMOnoHHMaHHB h 4 py>n 6 bi Me* 4 y 

Hapo4aMH CCCP h CUIA. 


The I.W.W. Trial at Chicago 

&tot onepn HMeeT HecKOAbKO pe 4 aKL|Hft. B nepBOHanaAbHOM BH4e oh no4 
Ha3BaHMeM «ConHaM,naa peBOAiouHB no4 cy40M» (The Social Revolution in 
Court) 6wa onyCAHKOBaH b «AH6epeftTope» b ceHTaGpe 1918 ro4a. 
HacToautHH TeKCT 4aeTca no GoAee no 34 Heft h coKpaiqeHHoft pe4aKMHH, 
BKAionenHoft b cGopHHK « ^OHb peBOAioqHH » (Daughter of the Revolution, 
Ed. by F. Dell, N.Y., 1927) no4 HaaBaHneM The I.W.W. Trial at Chicago. Ph 4 
CMhicA. F.ro onepK b «AH6epeftTope» conpoBo*4aAca MHoroHHCAeHHbiMH 
BCTpeHH c K)4>khhom /le6coM; npoqecc Ha4 HPM np040Aj«aACH y>Ke weTbipe 
Mecmta. HPM HHKpHMMHMpoBaAHCb npecTynAeHHB, 04H0 HeAenee 4pyroro: 
Teppopn 3 M, npn 3 biB k HacHAHio, noKyuieHHe Ha CHcreMy HaeMHoro Tpy4a, 
4a>Ke noAyneHHe 4eHer ot Kaft 3 epa... Xotb b penax EHAAa XeftBy4a h 
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4pyrnx GbiAa 40 KaaaHa 6ecnoHBeHHOCTb oGbhhchhh, a cy4 na4 MPM (nan 
3to otahmho noKa3aA Ph 4 b cBoeM onepKe) BbiAHACB b nocpaMAeHHe ero 
ycTpoHTeAefi, noMTH Bee oGBHHfleMwe paGonne AH4epw Gwah ocy>K4eHbi, a 
opraHH3ai4tifl HPM noAyHHAa jkcctokhh y4ap, ot KOToporo y*e He 
onpaBHAacb. ripncyTCTBne Ha cy4e npH4aAO PH4y HOBbie 4ymeBHbie chaw: 
«npecTyriHHKH», KOTopwx cy4HAH, OAHMeTBopaAH 4AB Hero Bee Aynuiee, hto 
ecTb b rpy 40 B 0 M Hapo4e AMepHKH: cnpaBe4AHBOCTb, MyacetTBO, 34paBWH 
cmwca. Ero OMepK b «An6epeirrope» conpoBoaMaAca mhoio'ihcachhijmh 
HAAIOCTpaUHHMH, C4eA3HHbIMH ApTOM HhTOM. 

Andrew Jackson — 9H4pbio ,4>KeKCOH, npe3H4eHT CII1A ot 4 eMOKpaTH- 
necKOH napTHH b 1829 — -1837 ro4ax 

J. P. Morgan — ,4 >koh riHpnoHT MopraH (1837 — 1913), KpynHeHiuHH 

aMepMKaHCKHM MHAAHOHep 

Stetson- LUAHnbl C GoAblllHMH nOABMH, KOTOpwe BbinyCKaAHCb <J>aG- 

pHKaMM /(a<OHa CTeTcoHa (1830—1906) 

A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS FROM JOHN REED 
WHO JUST RETURNED FROM PETROGRAD 

B KOHue anpeAH 1918 ro4a nocAe non™ 4 ByxMecHBHOH 3a4epjKKH b 
XpHCTHaHHH (HopBerHfl) /(WOH Ph 4 BepHVACB H3 peBOAIOqHOHHOH Pocchh 
b AMepHKy. y BX04a b Hbio-HopKCKyio raBaHb napoxo4, Ha KOTopoM oh 
nAbiA, 6 wa BCTpeneH noAHqeiicKHM KaTepOM; b TeneHHe bocbmh nacoB 
areHTbi coBepmaAH o6wck b ero KaioTe, 3aTeM KOH(J)HCKOBaAH neM 04 aH co 
CBB3K3MH ra3eT, Bbipe30K, nAanaTaMH, TeKcraMH ahctobok — 40 Ky mch- 
raAbHbiMH MaTepnaAaMH 6y4yiqefi khhth o 6 ObTaGpe, h npenp 0 B 04 HAH 
PH4a b noAHqeficKoe ynpaBAeHHe, OTKy4a eMy y4aAOCb ocbo6o4hti>ch no4 
3aAor b 2000 40 AAapoB. Ha CAe4yioiqHH 4eHb oh ywe hbhacb b 34aHne 
<(»e 4 epaAbHoro cy 4 a, r4e HanaAca npoqecc Ha 4 pe 4 aKTopaMH «Mscchc» no 
o6BHHeHHK) B n 04 CTpeKaTCAbCTBe K HenOBHHOBeHHK). nocAe 4eCBTH- 
4HeBHbix 4e6aTOB pe4aKTopw 6 mah onpaB4aHbi. Mto Kacaerca PH4a, to oh 
C 4 ep>KaA ofieiqaHHe, 4aHHOe Ha III C"be34e Cobctob — no B03BpaiqeHHH Ha 
po4HHy paccKa3aTb npaa4y o pyccKoii peaoAioqHH. «nocAaHHe k 
MHT aTeABM», onyGAHKoaaHHoe b «AH6epeflTope», b moHbCKOM HOMepe, 
Gwao nepBbiM Bbic'TynAeHHeM PH4a, 3a KOTopbiM nocAe 40 BaAa Goa binaa 
cepHfl CTaTett, nocBHiqeHHbix hoboh Pocchh. 

Breshkovskaya— E. K. EpeuiKO-BpeujKOBCKaH (1844—1934), 04 Ha H3 
opraHH3aTopoB h AH 4 epoB napTHH acepoB. nocAe ()KTa 6 pa BWCTyqHAa 
npOTHB CoBeTCKOH BA3CTH, B 1919 ro 4 y 3MHTpHpOBaAa B CIUA, Me 
np 040 A>KaAa aHTHCOBeTCKyio 4CHTeAbHOCTb. 

Shingariov, Kokoshkin —-A. M. IilHHrapeB, fl>. fl>. Kokoujkhh — apec- 
TOB3HHbie MHHHCTpbl CBepTHyTOTO BpeMeHHOTO npaBHTeAbCTBa, GbIAH 
yGHTbi MaTpocaMH-aHapxHCTaMH 7 HHBapa 1918 ro 4 a. y3HaB 06 stom, 
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B. H. AeHHH 4 aeT pacnopa*CHHe hcmc^achho naMarb < Tpoaxaiimee pac- 
CAe^OBaHHe oGcTOHTexbCTBa 4 eAa h apecTonaTb bhhouhux. 

Milioukov, Terestchenko — B. n. Mhaiokob, M. H. TepemeH- 
KO-MHHHCTpW BpeMeHHOrO npaBHTeAbCTBa. 

WITH GENE DEBS ON THE FOURTH 

Onepn 6wa HaneqaTaH b «AH 6 epefiTope» b ceHTflGpe 1918 ro^a. AeTOM 
Toro ate ro 4 a b aMepHKaHCKOH npecce era am pacnpocrpaHBTbCB CAyxn, hto 
crapbiH 4 e«TeAb coqHaAHCTHHecKOH napTHH K>4>khh ^Je 6 c bko6m BbiiueA M 3 
napTMH h paccTaACB c n pc>khhmm y 6 e>K 4 eHHHMH. B CBoeiu 33HBAeHHM b 
ra3eTe «Koaa» ,ZJe 6 c peuiHTeAbHO onpoBepr sth 40 MWCAW h OTiipaBHAca b 
AeKUHOHHoe TypHe no Cpe 4 HeMy 3ana4y, bo BpeMH KOToporo 3HeprHHHO 
BbicTynaA npoTHB bohhu. Ph4 noceTHA /le 6 ca Ha ero po 4 HHe b Teppa-XoTe 
BCKope nocAe okohh 3 hh>i TypHe. BMecTe c PH 40 M 6wa nporpeccHBHWH 
xy 40 >KHHK ApT .Hht, C 4 eAaBuiHH pH 4 3apHCOBOK /(e 6 ca. BcTpena c /le 6 coM 
npM 4 aAa Pn 4 y HOBbie chaw, OHa y 6 e 4 HAa ero b tom, hto b aMepHnaHCKOM 
Hapo 4 e KHBa nporpeccHBHaa TeH 4 eHqHH, KOTopyio He BbiTpaBHTb 
HHK3KHMH penpeCCHHMH. 

Gene Debs — KXvkhh /Ie6< (1855—1926), KpynHuii 4 eaieAb aMepHKaH- 

CKOTO COUHaAHCTHHeCKOTO , 1 BH*CHHJ(. C lOHbIX AeT HaH3A TpVAOBVK) 
4eaTeAbHOCTb, B 70-bix ro 4 ax npHHHMaA ynacTHe b 6 opb 6 e paGonero KAacca, 
B 1894 ro 4 y pyK 0 B 04 HA KpynHeHUieH 3a6acTOBKofl «eAe3H04opo>KHHKOB. 
BwA 04 HHM M3 OpraHH3aTOpOB COUMaAHCTHHeCKOH napTMH CIUA H 
pyK 0 B 04 MTeAeM ee AeBoro KpbiAa. Heo 4 HOKpaTHO 6 aAAOTHpoBaACH Ha nocT 
npe 3 H 4 e H Ta CUIA (b 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912 m 1920 ro 4 ax). ropHHHH 
opaTop m nponaraH 4 HCT, ,4e6c n0Ab3OBaACH Aio 6 oBbio m y Baa^en m<“m 
[UHpOKHX Tpy 4 BmHXCfl MaCC. B T 04 W MMpOBOM BOHHU BeA aH- 
THMHAMTapMCTCKyiO aTMTaUHIO, npHBCTCTBOBaA OKT« 6 pbCKyK) peBOAlOqHIO. 
B 1918 ro 4 y 3a aHTMBoeHHyio 4 eHTeAbHOCTb 6wa apecToaaH m npHTOBopeH k 
10 ro 4 aM TiopeMHoro 3aKAioHeHHB. B 1921 ro 4 y no4 4 aBAeHMeM o 6 iqecTBeH- 

HOTO MHeHHH 6bIA aMHHCTHpOB3H. B. H. AeHHH, Ha3bIBaBUiHH /i,e 6ca 
«aMepHK3HCKMM Ee6eAeM», nncaA, hto «oh — peBOAioqHOHep, ho 6e3 hchoh 
T eOpHH, He MapKCHCT». 

the First and Third Liberty loans — nepBbifl h TpeTHH «3aMMbi cbo6o4w». 
C 1917 no 1919 ro4 KOHrpecc CIUA yTBep 4 HA ntin ran Ha3biBaeMbix 

«3aHMOB CBo6o4bI», HTo6bI nOKpbITb paCX 04 bI Ha BOeHHbie Hy>K4bI. 

Liberty bond — Tan HaabisaeMue 6 ohw CB 0604 W — o 6 AHraqHH no « 3 afi- 
MaM cbo6o4w». 

Greenback Party — «rpnH 6 eKaMH» («3eAeHbiMH cnHHKaMH») Ha 3 WB 3 AM b 
npocTopenbe 6 yMa>KHbie 4 eHbTM, t. k. o 6 opoTHaa CTopoHa hx 6wa3 
3eAeHoro UBeTa. B 70-we ro 4 w HanaAocb MaccoBoe 4 BH>KeHHe <J>ep- 
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MepoB — «rpnH 6 eKepoB», KOTopbie cmhtsah, mto 4ah pa3peiueHHB Bcex 
3KOHOMHHCCKHX H nOAHTHHeCKHX tlpo 6 AeM Heo 6 x 04 MMO COX paHHTb B 
oSpameHHH 6 yMa>KHbie 4 eHbTH, T.e. co34aTb CHcreMy « 4 etueBbJX» 4 eHer. 
Ohh BbipaataAH HacTpoeHHH Tex o6e340AeHHbix (J>epMepoB, KOTopbie 
Ha 4 e>iAHCb noracHTb cboh 40 ath o 6 ecqeHeHHWMH «rpnH 6 eKaMH». rionyTHO 
«rpHH 6 eKepw» bkaiomhah b cboio nporpaMMy p«4 TpefioBaHHii c qeAbio 
o6y34aTb BAacrb >KeAe3H04opo;KHbix MOHonoAHH. B 4 aAbHefimeM «rpnH- 
6 eKepw» c6AH3HAHcb c pa 6 oMHM 4 BnweHnew, co34aB rpnH 6 eKep-pa 6 oHyio 
napTHio. B 90-bie ro 4 bi Ha CMeHy «rpnH 6 ei<epaM» npHuiAO nonyAHCTCKoe 
4 BH?KeHHe. 

Populists — 4e«TeAH Tax Ha.3biBaeMOH nonyAHCTCKofi (Hapo4Hofi) nap- 
thh, B03HMKUieii b 1892 ro4y b <{>epMepcKOH cpe4e b pe3yAbTaTe cahbhhh 
pH4a (J>epMep>CKHX opraHH33UHH (rpeiiH4>KepoB, rpHHGeKepoB h 4p.). 
3autHujafl <{>epMepoB ot o6e33eMeAHBaHH>t h pa3opeHH« b pe3yAbTaTe 
HacTynAeHHH MOHonoAHCTHHecnoro KariHTaAa b ceAbCKOM xo3aftcTBe, 
nonyAHCTCKati napTHH TpeGoBaAa 4euieBoro Kpe4HTa, nporpeccHBHoro 
n 040 X 04 H 0 ro HaAora, Tan Ha3biBaeMbix «4euieBbix 4eHer», HaijMOHaAHaaitHH 
TpaHcnopTa h 4p. rionyAH3M 40 ctht CBoero no4T>eMa b 90-bie ro4bi. 

Hoosier land — npocTopenHoe Ha3BaHne uiTaTa MH 4 naHa (HHor 4 a 
Hoosier State). Caobo hoosier npe4CT3BAtteT HCKameHHbiii BapwaHT CAOBa 
husher — 6biToaoro o6o3Ha*teHHH hohhthh «3a6HHKa», «4paHyH». 

Eugene Field— K) 4 >khh Oha 4 (1850 — 1895), aMepHKaHCKHH nwcaTeAb h 
wypHaAHCT, ero 4e«reAbHOCTb GbiAa cbumhh co Cpe4HHM 3ana40M h c 
MHKaro 

James Whitcomb Riley — ,4>KeHMC yHTKOMG Phah (1849—1916), 
aMepHKaHCKHii noaT, ypo4teHeu uiTaTa 14H4HaHa, npnpo4e h ak>4Hm 

KOTOpOTO nOCBHTHA HCM3AO n pOH3Be4eHHH 

New York Call — counaAHCTHMecKa.H ra3eTa, ocHOBaHHatt b 1909 ro4y. 
OceHbio 1917 — BecHofi 1918 ro 4 a /Jjkoh Ph 4 onyGAHKOBaA b Heft p «4 
cbohx craTeft h 33MeTOK, b tom HHCAe TeAerpaMMy o no6e4e OKT«6pbCKOro 
BOCCT3HHH b rieTporpa4e. 

Canton speech— 16 hioab 1918 ro4a b r. KaHTOHe Ha CT>e34e coqnaAHCTH- 
necKOH napTHH uiTaTa Oraiio K)4 >khh /Je6c npoH3Hec pe3Kyro aHTHBoeHHyio 
pe>tb, Koiopaa iioc\y>KHAa noB040M 4 ab ero cy4e6Horo npecAC 40 Ba hm. 

the Espionage and Sedition Acts—3aKOHbi o mriHOHaate h no4pbiBHoii 
4ettTeAbHOCTH. 3aKOH o mnnoHa>Ke 6wa npHHST b 1917 ro4y h npe4ycMaT- 
pHB3A CypOBbie HaKa3aHHH 3a pa3AHHHbie ({>OpMbl mriHOHCKOH 4eHTeAbHOCTH 
h ymep6 HauHOHaAbHOH 6e3onacHOCTn. Oh 6ma 4onoAHeH b 1918 ro4y 
33KOHOM o n 04 pblBH 0 H 4eflTe.\bHOCTH, H 04 KOTOpyiO n 04 B 04 HAHCb TaiOKe 
“OCKOpfiHTeAbHbie BblCKa3blBaHHB 06 aMepHKaHCKOft KOHCTHTy MHH, 
npaBHTeAbCTBe h BOopyateHHbix CHAax», 9 tot 33koh Heo4HOKpaTHO hc- 
noAbaoBaACH b 6opb6e npoTHB nporpeccHBHbix cha. 
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Allan Benson — Aaabh Bchcoh (1871 —1940), 04 HH H 3 npaxbix AH 4 epoB 
coMHaAHCTHMecKofi napTHH CU1A, 6 ha xaH 4 H 4 aTOM b npe3H4eHTw Ha 
Bbi 6 opax b 1916 ro 4 y 

the National Party — HaqHOHaAbHafl napTHH, 04 HO H3 HaasaHHH napTHH 
rpHH6eKepoB 

JONH REED BEFORE OVERMAN’S COMMITTEE 

B <J>eBpaAe 1919 ro4a Ph4 6ma BuiBan b Tax Ha3biBaeMyio 

ceHaTcxyio komhcchio, B03rAaBAaeMyio OBepMSHOM, 4e«TeAeM xpaiiHe 
peaKMHOHHOrO TOAXa. K 3TOMy BpeMeHH BOHH3 3aXOHHHAaCb, TpaBAH 
aHTHMHAHTapHCTOB VTpaTHAa CBOK) aXTVaAbHOCTb, H rA3BHOH «OnaCHOCTbIO» 
6wa o6i>BBAeH 6oAbiueBH3M. Bo bchxom CAynae, npaBbie xpym, BCTpeBO- 
>KeHHbie n04T»eM0M 3a6aCTOBOHHOTO 4BH>KeHHH, nonbITaAHCb o6T>HCHHTb 
BHyTpeHHHe Tpy4HOCTH 3KCnopTHpOBaHHOM H3 PoCCHH «6oAbllieBHCTCXOH 
nporiaraH4oii». Komhcchh ceHaTopoB, npe4CTaBAHioinHX, corAacHO hx 
onpe4eAeHHio, «o6mecTBo, ocnoBaHHoe Ha co6ctbchhocth h 
npaBonopa4xe», HaMepeBaAacb pa3birpaTb Ha TAa3ax o6mecTBeHHOCTH 
rpaH4H03H0e cy4HAHiije Ha4 OxT«6pbcxoH peBOAioitHefi h ee H4eHMH. 
PIepe4 xoMHCCHeii, 3ace4aBmeii b (fieBpaAe-MapTe, npouiAH noMTH Bee 
aMepHxaHiibi, Haxo4HBHJHec.H b Pocchh b 1917 — 1918 ro4ax: HexoTopwe H3 
aHTHCOBeTCXH HacTpoeHHbix «CBH4eTeAeii» h «OHeBH4qeB» He nocxynHAHCb 
Ha «poccxa3HH» o «HacHAHHX» h «Teppope» b Pocchh, o «HaijHOHaAH3aLiHH 
JKeHU|HH» H 4a>xe 4eHTeAbHOCTH «6wpO CB0604HOH aio6bh». 

BMecTe c PH 40 M komhcchh 4 a ah noxa3aHHfl >xypHaAHCTbi AAb 6 epT Phc 
Bhabumc, AyH 3 a BpaiiaHT, Beccn Bhtth, xioakobhhk PeiiMOH 4 Po6hhc, 
pyxoB 04 HTeAb aMepHxaHCxoH mhcchh KpacHoro KpecTa b Pocchh. BceoHH 
c 40 CTOH hctbom , onHpaacb Ha <|>axTbi h 6 oraTbiii ahhhwh onbiT, napHCOBaAH 
npaB 4 HByiO XapTHHy OxTfl 6 pbCXOH peBOAIOltHH. K Hey 40 B 0 AbCTBHK) 
ceHaTopoB, H3ompflBuiHxcx b nonbiTxax aanyTaTb h 3arHaTb b AOBymxy 
CBH 4 eTeAeH H nblTaBIUHXCH BCHHeCXH OnopOHHTb 4 e«TeAbHOCTb 6 oAb- 
uieBHXOB, AyH3a BpaiiaHT paccxa3aAa o CBo 6 o 4 e nenaTH b Pocchh, o 
pa3BHTHH 4 eMoxpaTHnecxHx ynpe>K 4 eHHH, o paBHonpaBHH jkchiuhh. B 
3axAK)MeHHe oHa aauBHAa: «f{ cMHTaio coBeTcxoe npaBHTeAbCTBo HacToa- 
14 HM npaBHTeAbCTBOM Pocchh. Pyccxne xopouio othochtch x AMepHxe, h 
MbI He 40 AJXHW BMeiHHBaTbCH B HX 4 eAa». B CBOHX OTBCTaX XOMHCCHH 
AAb 6 epT Phc Rhabhmc no 4 'tepxHBaA, >ito CoBeTbi 6mah Bbi3BaHbi x >kh3hh 
C3MHM pa3BHTHeM KAaCCOBOH 6 opb 6 bI B CTpaHe, HTO OHH Bbipa3HAH MaflHM 
h ycTpe m Ae hhh Macc, a noTOMy noAbsyiorca hx 6e3rpaHHHHOH 11044 cpa<- 
koh... «Kaix4biH pa3, — HanoMHHA oh ceHaTopaM, — xor 4 a bo3H h xaAa 
yrpo3a coBeTcxoii ba3cth, mhaahohm bhhtobok h iutmxob BcraBaAH Ha 
3autHTy CoBeTOB». 

20 <|>eBpaAH HanaAca 4onpoc PH4a. B cbohx OTBeTax oh otmca npo- 

BOXaHHOHHbie 40MbIC Abl CeH 3 TOpOB- O « HeMeqxO-6oAbUieBHCTCXOM » 3aro- 

Bope, «xaoce», «6ecnopB4xax» h 4p. Tax, OTBenaa Ha Bonpoc ceHaTopa 
lOMa, BbicTynaA ah oh ny6AHHHO c penaMH b noAb3y peBOAiouHH b CIUA, 
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Ph A 3a>JBHA: «U BCer4a 6bIA CTOpOHHHKOM peBOAlOUHH B CIUA. PeBOAIOHMH 
He Bcer4a o3HanaeT HacHAue. H HMeio b BH4y KopeHHbie coijMaAbHbie 
H3MeHeHHB». Oh Bbipa3n a y6ew4eHHe b tom, mto «boah Hapo4a paHO hah 
no34HO BOCTop3KecTByeT». npH bo4htch coKpameHHbiii TeKCT 4onpoca 
PH4a. Oh b3«t H3 cTeHorpaMM 3ace4aHHii komhcchh OBepM3Ha, BOuie4iuHx 
b KHHry Bolshevik Propaganda, N. Y„ 1919. rioKa3aHHH PH4a h ero 4py3eft b 

OBepMBHOBCKOH KOMHCCHH 6bIAH nOAOaKeHbl B OCHOBy 40Ky MeHTaAbHOH 
nbecbi /J’Aab «FIpaB4y, HHnero KpoMe npaB4bi», c ycnexoM nocTaBAeHHOH 
r. A. ToBCTOHOrOBbIM B BoAbUlOM 4paMaTHHet'KOM TeaTpe HM. ropbKoro B 
AeHHHrpa4e. 

...a speech before the third congress—111 BcepoccHHCKnii Cbe34 
CoBeTOB npoxo4HA b TaBpHMecKOM 4Bopue b rieTporpa4e b BHBape 
1918 ro4a. BbiCTyriHBiiiHH Ha Hew Ph 4 no4 anA 04 HCMeHTbi ynacTHHKOB 
CT>e34a 33BepHA HX, MTO no B03BpailjeHHH Ha p 04 HHy OH paCCKavKeT 
aMepHKaHCKOMy npoAeTapHaTy npaB4y o pyccKon peBOAiouHH. 

I have an article here that tells about it... — Penb, no-BH 4 HMOMy, H 4 eT o 
CTaTbe /[. PH4a “Kan CoBeTCKaa Pocchh no 6 e 4 HAa KaH3epoBCKyio Tep- 
MaHHio» ( How Soviet Russia Conquered Imperial Germany), HanenaTaHHyio b 
«AH 6 epeftTope» b HHBape 1919 ro 4 a. B Heft Ph 4 no 4 po 6 HO paccKa3biBaeT o 
4 eHTeAbHOCTH Biopo peBOAioiiHOHHOM nponaraH4bi. 

Radek — K. B, Pa 4 en (1885—1939), ynacTBOBaA c HanaAa 1900-bix ro 40 B 

b coJUHaA-4eMOKpaTHHecKOM 4BH5KeHHH b TaAHUHH, rioAbuie, TepMaHHH. B 
1917 ro4y 6 ma npHHHT b PC/JPn( 6 ), H36HpaACH hachom LJK Ha VIII — XII 
n>e34ax. nocAe Okth 6 p« pa6oTaA b HapKOMHH4eAe, 6 wa ceKpeTapeM 
HcnoAKOMa KoMHHTepHa. He pa3 BbiCTynaA npoTHB achhhckoh iioahthkh 
napTHH: b 1918 ro4y nan «AeBbiH KOMMyHHCT», c 1923 ro4a KaK mach 
TpOUKHCTCKOH 0nn03HL(HH. BblA HCKAWHeH H3 napTHH XV CT»e340M BKn(6), 

b 1929 ro 4 y BOCCTaHOBAeH, b 1936 ro 4 y 3a (JjpaKitHOHHy 10 4 ejiTeAbHOCTb 

BHOBb HCKAIOMeH. 

INTRODUCTION TO “SMOKE” BY IVAN TURGENEV 

S^ro npe 4 HCAOBHe PH 4 a 6 wao npe 4 nocAaHO H34aHHio poMaHa TypreHeBa 
«/5 wm», BbinymeHHOMy b 1919 ro 4 y b CIUA nporpeccHBHbiM H 34 aTeAbcTBOM 
«Bohh h AHBpaitTx. TypreHes 6 ma nepBbiM pyccKHM nncaTeAeM, KOToporo 
uiHpoKO y 3 HaAH HHTaTeAH CIUA: b 1867 ro 4 y 6 hiA nepeBe 4 eH ero poMan 
«Oti|m h 4 eTH», b nocAe 4 yiomHe ro 4 bi yBH 4 CAH CBer Ha aHTAHHCKOM H3biKe 
ero ocHOBHbie npoH38e4eHHH. BAaropo 4 Hbiii ryMaHHCTHHecKHii nacfoc 
TBopnecTBa TypreHeBa, B03BbicHBUierocBoii toaoc npoTHB KpenocTHHHecT- 
Ba, 6 biA co3ByneH HacTpoeHHHM nepe 40 Bbix KpyroB aMepHKaHCKoro 06 - 
utecTBa, KOTopue GopoAHCb c pa 6 cTBOM h ero nepejKHTKaMH. B KpynHefi- 
iuhx aMepHKaHCKHX jKypHaAax «Ata3hthk MaHCAH», «Hopc aMepHK3H 
peBbio» ny 6 AHKOBaAHCb b 70 — 80-bix ro 4 ax MHoroMHCAeHHbie peiteH3HH Ha 
npoH 3 Be 4 eHHH TypreHeBa. TopHHHMH nponaraH 4 HCTaMH ero TBopnecTBa 
BbicTynaAH aMepHKaHCKHC nncaTeAH TeHpH /JjKeitMC (Henry James), 
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Yhawim /Ihh XoysAAc (William Dean Howells), a hx cooTenecTBeHHHK 
X. Boiie3eH (Hjalmar Boyesen), noceTHBiunft TypreHeBa b napnate b 
1873 ro4y, ocTaBHA HHTepecHbie BOcnoMHHaHKH 06 3toh BCTpene. Jaa<e b 
80 -bie ro4bt, Kor4a aMepHKaHCKaa HHTaTeAbCKan ny6AHKa no 3 HaKOMHAacb c 
Toactmm, HHTepec k TypreHeBy He chh3hach. O 4 HH H 3 h HTaTeAeii nncaA b 
>KypHaAe «Ata3hthk m3hcah» ; «CaMoe Bbiconoe H 3 Toro, hto MHe 40BeA0Cb 
yBH 4 eTb 3a MopeM, — MohSabh, ho caMoe BeAHKoe — TypreHeB». 

B CBoeM npe 4 HCAOBHH k poMaHy TypreHCBa Ph 4 coe 4 HHHA cepbe3HUH 
o63op TBopnecTBa nncaTeAH c 3KCKypcaMH b HCTopHio peBOAiOMHOHHoro 
4BH/KCHHA B PoCCHH. B OTAHHHe OT 60 AbLUHHCTBa 3MepHK3HCKHX KpHTHKOB 
h nHcaTeAefi, bh 4 Cbqihx b TypreHeBe TOAbKO hhctoio xy4o>KHHKa, MacTepa 
cthah, neBiia aioGbh h npHpo4bi, PH4yna3aA HaCBH3bTBopnecTBa nncaTeAH 
C pyCCKHM OCBo6o4HTeAbHblM 4BH5KeHHCM; HMeHHO 9TO onpe4eAHAO 
3Ao6o4HeBHOCTb H aKTyaAbHOCTb pOMaHa «/(bIM». 3aMeTHM, HTO Ph 4 
o6"bHCHHeT cnet(H(f>HKy pyccKOH AHTepaTypw b mcaom He hckhmh mhcthhcc- 
KHMH HepT3MH «CAaBHHCKOH 4yiUH», a o6cTOHTeAbCTBaMH o6mecTBeHHo{i 
*h 3 hm Pocchh. B to BpeMfl nan peaKHHOHnaa npecca CIIIA pacnpocrpaHH- 
Aa He6bIAHL(bI 0 «TH6eAH» 4yXOBHbIX LieHHOCTefi B ycAOBHHX GoAbUie- 
BHCTCKoii 4HKTaTypbI, Ph 4 HanOMHHaA O TOM BHHM3HHH, KOTOpOC V4e\H- 
eT coBeTCKoe npaBHTeAbtTBo KAaccHnecKOMy AHTepai ypHOMy HacAe4Hio. 

SOVIET RUSSIA NOW 

Aia CTaTbfl, cocTonmaH H 3 4 Byx Harreii,— nocAe4HHH Kpynnaa paGma 
PH4a, GbiAa onvfiAHKonana b «AHfiepeHTope» b 4eKa6pe 1920 — HHBape 
1921 ro4a. Koneu cTaTbH npmueA b pe 4 aKUHH) BMecTe c H3BecTHeM o 
CMepTH Ph43. 

FIohth cpa 3 y >kc nocAe npHC 34 a b MotKBy oceHbio 1919 ro 4 a Ph 4 
npHCTynHA k c 6 opy MaTepnaAOB 4 AH HOBoro npoH 3 Be 4 eHH.fi: oh xotca 
larienaTAeTb b HeM snoxy rpaaviaHCKOH bohhm, repoH3M pa 6 oHHX h 
K peCTbHH, B3HBUIHXCH 3a Opy>KHe, HX Tpy4 no C0343HHI0 hoboto o 6 mecTBa. 
3 hmoh 1920 ro 4 a Ph 4 mhoto e 34 HA no Pocchh, 4 o 6 HpaAcn 40 ypa\a, 
no 6 biBaA Ha BoAre, 6 wa toctcm b TAyxHx KpecTbBHCKHX 4 epeBHBX. C 
JK34HOCTbIO BTAH 4 bIBaACH OH B AI 04 CH, B CAOJKHOe nepenAeTeHHe HeAOBene- 
ckhx cy 4 e 6 , BH 4 H b hx MHoroo6pa3HH OTpavKeHHe Tpy 4 Hbix nyreii 
peBOAIOMHH. BocnOMHHaHHfl O CypOBOH 3HMe, H BMecTe c TeM, OnTHMHCTH- 
necKoe npe 4 nyBCTBHe 6 ah3koh no 6 e 4 bi OTpa3HAHCb b onepKe PH 4 a, 
nyGAHKyeMOM C He 6 oAbIUHMH COKpameHHHMH. 

Melnichansky — I". H. MeAbHHHaHCKHH (1886 — 1937), hach PC/(Pn c 
1902 ro 4 a. B 1917 ro 4 y 6 ma hachom Mockobckoto Bochho- 
PeBOAiouHOHHoro KOMHTeTa, 3aTeM — npe 4 ce 4 aTeAb Mockobckoto ry 6 epH- 
ckoto coBeTa npo<f>coio30B, b 1918—1920 ro 4 ax — Ha pyK 0 B 04 «meH pa 6 oTe 
B BI4CIIC, B 4 a AbHefitlieM-Ha npO(f>COK>3HOH H X03BilCTBCHHOli pa 6 oTe. 

Tchicherine — T. B. MnnepHU (1872 — 1936), cobctckhh rocy4apt tbch- 
Hbift 4 e«ieAb, Bbi 4 aiomHHCB 4HnAOMaT. C 1918 no 1930 ro4 Hapo 4 Hbin 
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KOMHecap HHOCTpaHHbix 4CA, H03r.\aBAfl.\ coBeTCKHe 4eAeraMHn Ha Me>K 4 y- 
Hapo^HblX KOH<f)epeHL(HflX B FeHVe H Ao3aHHe. 

Krassin — A. B. KpacnH (1870—1926), bhahhh coBCTCKHii rocy^ap- 
CTBCHHbiH Aeare,\b. IlocAe ObTafipa 3aHHMaAca BonpocaMH CHa6>KeHHa 
KpaCHOH ApMHH, 6bIA HapKOMOM TOprOBAH H npOMblLUACHHOCTH, HapKOMOM 
BHeLUHefi TOprOBAH. 

In January I went to Serpukov — IlaMHTh o Btipete c 4 >kohom PH 40M 
>KHBeT y Tpy 4 amHxcH CepnyxoBa 40 chx nop. B 1964 ro 4 y b ropo 4 e 6bL\ 
TOp*eCTBeHHO OTnpa34HOB3H "/leHb J>KOHa PH4a», COBnaBUIHH c 44-ft 
r040BUtHH0H ero npe6wBaHHa b CepnyxoBe. 

Treitschke — TeHpux TpeftaKe (1834—1896), HeMeLtKHH HCTopHK h 
ny6AHqHCT, b cBoeM rAaBHOM naTHTOMHOM Tpy4e «HeMeuKaa HCTopwa b 
XIX CTOAeTHH» BbiCTynaA Kan anoAoreT rpy6oii chaw, npyccKoro HannoHa- 
AH3M3 H MHAHTapH3M3. B. 14. AeHHH OTHOCHA TpeHMKe K MHCAy «HeMeUKHX 
Ka3eHHO-nOAHUeHCKHX HCTOpHKOB». 

Podvoisky — A. H. I“Io 4 bohckhh (1880—1948), BH 4 Hbift 4 eaTeAb peBo- 
AiouHOHHoro 4BM*enna, MAeH napTHH c 1901 ro4a. B nepH 04 no4roroB kh h 
npoBe4eHHa OKTa6pbCKoro BoeexaHHa — npe4ce4aTeAb Bochho- 
peBOAWMHOHHoro KOMHTeTa b I4eTporpa4e. B nepH 04 rpaavtaHCKOH bohhw 
6blA HAeHOM KOMHTeTa no BOCHHWM H MOpcKHM 4eAaM, K0M3H40B3A 
FIeTporpa4CKHM bochhwm onpyroM, 6 wa HapKOMOM no BoeHHo-MopcKHM 
4eAaM yKpaHHbi. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 

CoHeT «MaiiKOBCKHH» 6wa nanncaH b TapBap 4 e h BnepBue ony 6 AHKOBaH 
b OKTa 6 pe 1907 ro 4 a b yHHBepcHTeTCKOM atypHaAe *rapBap 4 MancAH», 
cpe 4 H pe 4 aKTopoB KOToporo 6wa BaH Bhk Epync, BnocAe 4 CTBHH BH 4 HWH 
3MepHK3HCKHH KpHTHK. B CTy 4 eHMeCKHe T 04 bl Ph 4 yBACKaACa n033HeH, 
neaaTaacb b ochobhom b «rapBap 4 MaHCAH»; HeKOTOpwe caTHpHHecKHe 
CTHXH, OCTpO BbICMeHBaBUIHe HOnopHOCTb apHCTOKDaTOB H yHHBepCHTCT- 
cnyio pyrHHy, ny 6 AHKOBaA b mccthom /KypHaAe «A. 9 MnyH» (Lampoon). K 
STOMy BpeMeHH oTHOcaTca h ero yBAeaeHHa mv3wkoh: oh pyK 0 BO 4 HA 
CTy 4 eHaecKHMH xopaMH, coctoba hachom My3biKaAbHoro Tax Ha3biBaeMoro 
«RAy 6 a pHCOBoro nyA 4 HHra» (Hasty Pudding Club), nncaA necHH h 
no 4 TeKCTOBKy k comkhchham 4py3eH-KOMno3HTopoB. B 1910 ro 4 y bwxo4ht 
MaAeHbKaa khh>kk3 cthxob Pn 4 a «/4e6ioT ,4HaHbi» (Diana's Debut), noAo- 
ateHHbix Ha My3biKy YoATepoM AsHrmoy. 

Ph4 b CBoeM coHeTe, Bouje4iueM b nocAe4CTBHH b c6opHHK Ayauinx 
npoH3Be4eHHH rapBap4CKHX noaTOB (Selected Poems from Harvard Monthly, 
1885—1910), c 6oAbuion HCKpeHHOCTbio Bbipa3HA BocxmueHHe MaiiKOB- 
ckhm, KOTopwii, nocAe ero TpnyM^aAbHoro TypHe no CUIA b 1891 ro4y, 

npHo6peA TaM MHOrOHHCAeHHbIX H ropaHHX nOKAOHHHKOB. 

A LETTER TO LOUISE 

9to cTHxoTBopeHHe oGpameHo k AyH3e BpanaHT—jxeHe PH4a. AyH3a 
BpafiaHT (Louise Bryant, 1890-1936) 6biAa AHTepaTypHO o4apeHHOH h 
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o6pa3oaaHHOii jkchiuhhoh, yHHAacb b yHHBepcHTeTax OperoHa h HeBa^bi; 
aareM KopoTKoe BpeMfl pa 6 oTaAa yHHTeAbHHqeii, nepeexaAa b riopTAeH 4 , 
r^e 3aH«Aacb ?ky pHaAHCTHkoii h ubiuiva 3aMyjk 3a 40 KTopa TpyAAHHrepa. 
Epak 3 tot 6 wa Hey^aMHbiM. C PH 40 M OHa no 3 HakOMHAacb bo BpeMfl ero 
npHe34a k CBoefi MaTepH b riopTAeH4 b 4 eka 6 pe 1915 ro 4 a. Mepe3 4 eHb 
nocAe atom BcrpeMH oh nHcaA 4 pyry b Hbio-Mopk: «HakOHeit-TO fl HauieA 
Ee... OHa — nepBbiH hcaobck, KOToporofl noAiotaHA 6e3pa34eAbHO». Bckope 
AyH 3 a EpaiiaHT nepee 3 fltaeT k Pw 4 y b Hbio-Hopk, h nocAe noAyfleHHfl 
pa3B04a ot TpyAAHHrepa b HOfl 6 pe 1916 ro 4 a ohh o<J>HL(HaAbHO pentc- 
TpHpyioT 6 pax. B aBrycTe 1917 ro 4 a AyH3a EpaiiaHT BMecTe c PH 40 M 
npHexaAa b Pocchio, r 4 e npo 6 biAa 40 BecHbi 1918 ro 4 a. Ee BnenaTAeHHfl 
BbiAHAHcb b KHHry «IUecTb MecflijeB b KpacHoii Pocchh» (Six Red Months in 
Russia, 1918), HanncaHHyio c conyBCTBHeM k Hameii peBOAiottHH. B stot 
nepH 04 Aynae EpaiiaHT bo mhotom 6 mah 6ah3kh B3rAH4bi PH 4 a, OHa 
MyjkecTBeHHO 4 epjkaAacb bo BpeMfl 4 onpocoB b komhcchh OBepMSHa. B 
1920 — 1921 ro 4 ax EpaiiaHT btophmho npne3fl<aAa b Pocchio, BCTpenaAacbc 
B. H. AeHHHbiM, 6 paAa y Hero HHTepBbio; nofibiBaAa b Cpe 4 Heii A3 hh. B ee 
KHHre «3epkaAa Mockbw» (Mirrors of Moscow, 1923) C 04 epa<aTCfl boc- 
noMHHaHHfl o B. H. AeHHHe, M. H. KaAHHHHe, O. 9. , 43 epjKHHCKOM, 
T. B. MHnepHHe h 4p. 4enTeAflx peBOAioniiH. CTHxoTBopeHHe PH 4 a, o 6 pa- 
meHHoe k AyH3e EpaiiaHT, ocTaAocb Heony 6 AHKOBaHHbiM; BnepBbie oho 
yBH 4 eAo CBeT b cocTaBAeHHoii CTioapTOM KHHre «BocnHTaHHe /fmona 
PH 4 a» (The Education of John Reed. Selected Writings. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay by John Stuart. N. Y. 1955). CraxoTBopeHne 4 a™poBaHo 
1919 ro4QM. 


AMERICA 1918 

B HanaAe (JieBpaAfl 1918 ro4a Ph 4 nokHHyA CoaeTCkyio Pocchio h 
OT npaBHACfl Ha po4HHy. 04HakO b HopBeacckOM nopTy XpHCTHaHHfl 
aMepHkaHCKHii KOHcyA Ha qeAbix 4Ba Mecaqa 3a4epa<aA b 1.14a uy eMy 
BT.e34Hoii BH3bi b Coe4HHeHHbie III rai bi. Bo BpeMfl BbiHy>K4eHHOH ocTaHOB- 
kh Ph 4 npHB04HA b nopfl40K MaTepHaAbi, co6paHHbie b Pocchh, o64yMbiBaA 
yBH4eHHoe h nepetKHToe, C4eAaA nepBbie nafipocKH «/JecflTH 4Heii, 
KOTopbie noTpflCAH MHp». Oh CHOBa o6paTHACfl k cthxbm, HanaA Aynuiyio 
cbok) no3My — «AMepHka 1918», Tak h ocTaBiuyiocfl He3aBepuieHHoii. B 
3Toii nosTHHeckoii aBTo6Horpa<j>HH PH4a, r4e HyBCTByeTCfl bahahhc YnTMe- 
Ha, CAHAHCb CblHOBHflfl TOCka no p04H0H 3eMAe, AK)6oBb K AMepHke c 
ropflHeii MenToii o ee AywiueM 6y4ymeM. H BcnoMHHaa cboio lOHOCTb, 
BOCTopraflCb bcahuhcm Hbio-Hopka, Ph 4 yate CMOTpeA Ha AMepHky 
rAa iaMH MCAOBeka, npouie4iuero uepei n pycckoii peBOAioqHH. II03 m a 

He 6biAa HanenaTaHa npH »h:>hh PH4a h yBH4eAa CBeT b nporpeccHBHOM 
atypHaAe «Hbio m 3 cchc» b HOMepe ot 15 okTflGpfl 1935 ro4a. 

Chinook=Chinook State — 04HO H3 npocTopetHbix Ha3BaHHii uiTaTa 
BauiHHiTOH, norpaHHMHoro co uiTaTOM OperoH, po4HHoii ^fltOHa PH4a 

Astoria — AcTopHfl, He6oAbmoii ropo40k Ha pexe KoAyMGHfl b OperoHe 

Bums — EepHC, ropo40k b uiTaTe OperoH 
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Pocatello — rioKaiewo, ropo 4 b uiTaTe Afi 4 axo, r^e b Hana\e aena 
COXpaHflAHCb pt'iepBaHHH HHACHUtB 

Caruso — 9HpHKO Kapyio (1873 — 1921), 3H3MeHHTbiH HTaAbHHtKHH 
tieBeu, MacTO h c HeH 3 MCHHbiM ycnexoM racTpoAHpOBaA b CII1A 

When Harvard scored on Yale— Kor 4 a TapBap 4 3 af>HBaeT ioa HeAio. 
Petb H 4 CT O Tpa 4 HUHOHHblX CnopTHBHbIX COpCBHOBaHMHX 4 ByX CTapbIX 
COnepHMKOB, KOM3H4 FapB3p4CKOrO H HeAbCKOrO yHHBepCHTeTOB. 

Matterhorns —MaTTepxopH, 04 Ha H3 BepuiMH b UlBeHLjapcKMX AAbriax. 
34ecb OHeBH 4 HO HMeWTCH B BH4y He 6 oCKpe 6 bI. 

Manhattan — MaHX3TTeH, 04 HH H3 rAaBHbix pafloHOB Hbio-HopKa, b HeM 
pacnoAO*eH nopT, cocpe 40 TOMeHbi My3eH, TeaTpbi, KpynHefiuiHe He 6 ocKpe- 
6 bi. B 1913 ro 4 y b >KypHaAe «AMepHK3H M3r33HH» Ph 4 ony 6 AHKOBaA 
cTuxoTBopeHne «r hmh MaHX 3 TTeHy» (A Hymn to Manhatinn). 

Greenwich Village — Cm. npe 4 HCAOBHe, tTp. 12. 

Uranians — 3 d. 3Be340Meibi, acTpoAoi’H 
Chianti (um.) — Kbbhth (copT bhhb) 
tesbichs (mypev,K.) — neiKH 
bier-stuben (h«m.) — nmiHaa 
caisse ((fip.) — Kacca 
kaffeinias (epeu .)— KO<f>eHHH 

Tasso — TopKBaTTO Tacco (1544—1595), MraAbflHCKHH nosT-i \m3hhct, 
aBTop 3HaMeHHToii noaMbi -OcBO()0)K4eHHbiH HepycaAMM* 

Offenbach — TKax 0<JxJ>eHfiax (1819—1880), (j>paHity3CKHH KOMiio3HTop, 

04 HH H3 OCHOBOnOAO)KHHKOB KAaCCHHeCKOH OnepeTTbl, 3BTOp I 3KHX 
UJHpOKO H3BeCTHbIX npOH3Be4eHMH, KaK «riepHKOAa», «CKa3KH To({>MaHa» 

Duse — 9AeoHopa /ly3e (1859—1924), HTaAbHHtKaa aKTpHca, ee hcitoa- 

HeHHe OTAHMaAOCb n 04 AHHHblM 4paM3TH3MOM H IlCHXOAOrKHeCKOH 
rAyOHHoii 

Bowery — Cm. kom. k With the Allies, tTp. 269. 

The Battery — EaTTepH, 04 HH H3 HjBecTHeHiiiHX napKOB Hbio-HopKa; 
Kor 4 a-TO npHAeraioutHH k HeMy paiioH CMHTaAca <J>euieHe6eAbHbiM 

Ellis Island — ocTpoB 9 aahc, H3BCCTHWH CBoeii TiopbMOH 4 ah noAMTHwec- 
KHX 33KAIOMeHHblX 

Didur —A 4 aM ,4n4yp (1874—1946), riOAbCKHH onepHbiii apTMCT, 6 ac; c 
1908 no 1929 ro 4 neA b MeTponoAHT3H-onepa b Hhio-Hopne. B «BopHce 
ro 4 yHOBe» MycoprcKoro, ynoMBHyroM Ph40m, BbicTynaA b 3ar\aBHoii 
napTHH. 

kosher cooking—Kowepiiaa nHma, r. e. npMroTOBAeHHaa b cooTaeT- 
ctbhh c npaBHAaMH Hy 4 eHCKoii pe\nrHH 
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Woolworth — ByABopT, penb H 4 eT o Woolworth Building, caMOM bmcokom 
b Ty nopy 343 hhh b Mupe (240 MeTpoB), nocTpoeHHOM b 1913 ro4y Ha 
cpe4CTBa KpynHeftmero aMeptt KaHCKoro MHAAHOHepa OpsHKa ByABopTa. 

THE PEACE THAT PASSETH UNDERSTANDING... 

«MHp, KOTopwfl BWX04HT 3 a npe4eAW nocTn>KHMoro» (1919) —noc- 
Ae4HBB h, 6e3ycAOBHO, AyMujaw 04HoaKTHa« nbeca-(|)aHTa3H3i Pn4a. Ero 
3KTHBHblH HHTepeC K TeaTpy, eCAH He CHHTaTb HeCKOAbKHX \w6peTTO, 
HanwcaHHbix b rapBap4e, h nbechi «3axo4 AyHbi» (Moondoum, 1913), 
othochtch k AeTy 1916 ro4a. B 3to Bpe.Mfl b aMepHKaHCKoit TeaTpaAbHoii 
>kh3hh HadaAocb 4BMa<eHHe Tan Ha3biBaeMbix «Ma.\bix TeaTpoB» (little 
theaters); 04HH H3 hhx 6wa eo34aH npn ynacTHH PH4a b ropo4Ke 
npoBHHCTay h. 34ecb uiAa KOMHMecKaa nbeca Pn4a «C806043» (Freedom). 
BMecTe c Ayn3oft EpafiaHT oh ynatTBOBaA Tatotte b HecKOAbKHX nocTaHOB- 
xax (cKaaaAca onbiT co34aHH« TeaTpa\bHoro 4eficTBa o coObiTHHX b 
riaTepcoHe b 1913 ro4y). K 3TOMy BpeMeHH othochtcb ero 4pya<6a c 
TaAaHTAHBbiM aMepHKaHtKit m 4paMaTyproM K) 4 >khhom O’Hhaom (Eugene 
O’Neill, 1888-1953). ribecy «Mnp, KOTopbitt bwxo 4 ht 3a npe4eAbi nocTHatn- 
Moro» Ph4 HanwcaA, BH411M0, b caMOM HanaAe 1919 ro4a, nocAe OKOHnaHHH 
pa6oTbI Ha4 «,4ecHTblO 4HHMH, KOTOpbie HOTpBCAH MHp». OHa BBHAatb 
Henocpe4CTBeHHbiM otkahkom Ha OTKpbiBtiiyiocrt b 4eKa6pe 
1918 ro4a IlapHatcKyio MttpHyio KoHtjtepeHitHio. Elbeca 6biAa HanenaTaHa b 
«AH6epeitTope» b MapTe 1919 ro4a, eme 40 okohh3hhh pa6oTbi KOH(J>epeH- 
I(HH, 3aBeptUHBUteHCH B HtOHe. 

Wilson — By4po BnAbCOH (1856 — 1924), npe3H4eHT CUIA ot 4eMOKpaTH- 
HeCKoii napTHH, H4eoAor «6ypa<ya3Horo pe<]>opMH3Ma» (B. M. Achhh). 
O4HH H3 OpraHH33TOpOB BOeHHOH HHTepBeHUMH C111A npOTHB CoBeTCKOH 
Pocchh. Ha napuatcKOH mh pHoit KOHtjtepeHLtHH esiy He y4aAOCb 4o6HTbot 
peaAH3auHH cbohx BHetiiHenoAMTHHecKHx nAaHOB, HanpaBAeHHbix Ha 
ycTaHOBAeHHe MHpoBoro rocno4CTBa CUIA. 

Clemenceau — TKopat KAeviaHCO (1841 — 1929), <j>paHLty.3CKHH rocy4ap- 
CTBeHHblH 4eHTeAb, HattHOHaAHCT H LUOBHHHCT, npeMbep-MHHHCTp OpaH- 

Uhh c 1917 no 1920 ro 4 

Lloyd George — ^3bh4 Aaoh 4 ,4>Kop4>K (1863 — 1946), aHrAHHCKHH 
rocy4apcTBeHHbiii h noAHTHnecKHH 4eaTe\b, AH4ep AH6epa\bHOM riapTHH, 
coneTaA aKTHBHyio HMnepttaAHCTHHecKyto noAHTHKy c HcnycHoii coitHaAb- 
Hoit 4eMarorHeit; c 1916 no 1922 ro4 — npeMbep-MHHHCTp. 

Orlando — BHTTopHO 9MMaHy3Ae OpAaH40 (1860—1952), HTaAbHHCKHit 

nOAHTMHeCKHH 4eHTeAb, AH4ep AHOepaAbHOH napTHH, npeMbep-MHHHCTp c 

1917 no 1919 ro 4 . Bbahhcb npe4CT3BHTeAeM Htbahh Ha napnatcKOH 

MHpHOH KOH<{)epeHLtHH, 3KTHBHO OTCTaMBBA ee HMnepHaAHCTHHeCKHe 
npHTB3aHHfl. 

Corpo di Bacco! ( um .) —K.\HHycb BaKXOM! 

Samuel Gompers — CaMiosAb ToMnepc (1850—1924), npe3H4eHT 
AMepHKaHCKOti ^e4epaLtHH Tp\4a (1883 — 1924), 04 HH H3 H 4 eoAoroB 
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pe<J>opMH3Ma, no6opHHK R\accouoro MHpa. Ero hmh CTaAO chhohhmom 
npe^aTeAbcma HHTepecoB paGonero KAacca. 

League of Nations —H4eri Ahth HaqHH npnHa4Aea<aAa BHAbcoHy. 
<DopMa\bHO npoB03rAauieHHaB nan HHCTpy mcht no44ep?KaHHH MHpa, AHra 
HaiJHH MbltAHAaCb BHAbCOHOM KaK OpraHH3aHHB, lIOA4ep/KHBaiOmaB paB- 
HOBecHe cha KpynHbix HMnepnaAHCTHMecKHx ^epataB, no4eAHBiiiHX MHp Ha 
C(])epb[ BAMHHfl OTCK>4a HaMfK PH/ia Ha H3BCCTHWH HMnepHaAHCTHMecKHH 
Te3HC o «6aAaHce cha» (Balance of Power). 

At first I thought you some sort of Henry Ford — KAeManco HMeeT b 
BH4y H 3 BeCTHOrO aBTOMOfiHAbHOrO KOpOAB IeHpH <Dop4a, BbI4aBaFUUerO 
cef»i b ro4bi bohhw 3 a naqn(J>ncra h MHpoAioGa h cHapaqMBUiero b 
1915 ro 4 y c 4eMa>oiMMecKoft qeAbio «Kopa6.\b MHpa». P114, cmht.tbuihh 
04H0 BpeMH (Dopqa 'I\ rr. ah He 6Aaro4eTeAeM paGoHHx, miincr o ne\i c 
HpoHHeii. 

Open Door in China —O4HHM 113 Tpe6oBaHHH biiohckoh 4HnAOMaTHH 
Gwa npHHUHn «OTKpbiTbix 4Bepeii» b KnTae, c noMOiqbio KOTop> ro OHa 
CTpeMHAaCb IlOAHTHMeCKH H SKOHOMHHeCKH 3aKa6aAHTb 9Ty CTpaHy. 

“He kept us out of war.” —B 1916 ro4y Bhai>coh BeA npe4Bbi6opHyio 
KaMnaHHio no4 A03yHroM «Oh y4epjKaA nac ot bohhw» h Gwa btophmho 
H36paH npe3H4eHTOM. 04HaKO y»e b anpe\e 1917 ro4a ClUA o6t>hbhah 
BOHH y repMaHHH. 

Per dio! (um.) — K.\HHycb Gotom! 

Fourteen Points— •< 14 nyHKTOB » Gw ah npoB03rAauieHw Bhabcohom b 
HHBape 1918 ro4a nan ocuoBa nocAeBoeHHoro MnpHoro yperyAHpoBaHHH. 
TyMaHHbie h cahuikom ofimne no (J>opMe, ohh co4epwaAH MHoro3Ha- 
MHTeAbHbie oGemaHHH, ho Ha 4e.\e BbiAHAHCb b nonbiTKy CUIA 3aKpei HTb 
cbok) rereMOHHio. 

Run along now back to Siberia and shoot Bolsheviki until you’re sent 
for! — HaMeK Ha HHcnnpHpoBaHHoe HMnepnaAHCTaMH KOHTppeBOAioqHOH- 
Hoe BbicTynAeHHe actom 1918 ro4a Kopnyca nexocAOBanKHx bochho- 
n\eHHbIX npoTHB COBeTCKOH BAaCTH. 

Hittites — xeTTbi 

The Omsk government — Mvieeica b bh 4\ co34aHHoe b Omcko KOHTp- 
peBOAionHOHHoe «npaBHTe.\bcTBo» a4MnpaAa KoAMana, KOTopoMy aKTHB- 
ho noMoraAH anoHCKHe HMnepHaAHCTbi. 

Sylvia Pankhurst — CHAbBHH ScTeAAa IlaHKxepcT (1882 — 1960), 4e«TeAb 
aHrAHiicKoro paGonero /iRHJKCHHfi. B ro4bi bohhw ctohab Ha naqH<J>HCTCKHx 
nosHiiH.Mx, 3aTeM BbicTynaAa npoTHB aHTHCOBeTCKOH HMnepnaAHCTHMecKOH 
HHTcpBeHMHH AepataB AHTamw, GbiAa AH4epoM KpaHHeii AeBoii «Pa6oHeH 
couHaAHCTHMecKOH (J>e4epauHH». ripHHHTan b 1921 ro4y b KOMnapmio 

BeAHKoGpHTaHHH, OHa GbiAa 33TCM HCKAIOMeHa 3a OTKa.3 n04MHHHTbCB 
napTHHHOH 4HcqHriAHHe. B 4a.\bHeHuieM BbicTynaAa c Hana4K3MH Ha 
KOMMyHMCTHMecKoe 4Bn*eHHe b Ahtahh h Ha CoBeTCKHH C0103. 

E. A. rUtt’HCUH 
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OneqaTKa 


CTp. 284, cTpoKa 5 CHH3y cJieflyeT 4 HTan>: 

” h ApT JIht npH6biJin b MnKaro b cepeflHHe mona 
1918 r. BCKope nocne”... 






C o matter what one thinks of Bolshev¬ 



ism, it is undeniable that the Russian 


Revolution is one of the great events of human 
history, and the rise of Bolsheviki — a phenome¬ 
non of world-wide importance. Just as his¬ 


torians search for the minutest details of the 


story of the Paris Commune, so they will want to 
know what happened in Petrograd in 
November, 191 7 , the spirit which animated the 
people, and how the leaders looked, talked and 
acted. It is with this in view that I have written 
this book. 

In the struggle my sympathies were not 
neutral. But in telling the history of those great 
days I have tried to see events with the eye of a 
conscientious reporter, interested in setting 
down the truth. 











